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‘“‘ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The Unknown Tongue. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


I HAVE sung a many songs, 
And a few, maybe, were good; 

But good or bad, what matter, 
Since none was understood ? 


The cricket’s chirp in the grass 
Is known to its little kind, 

And the eagle’s scream to its fellows, 
Aloft on the stormy wind! 


They know how to reach each other, 
As far as such creatures can; 

But poets—show me a poet 
Whose speech is known to man! 

I have sung a many songs, 
But the best are still unsung; 

For unlike cricket’s or eagle’s, 
Mine is an unknown tongue! 

New YorK CIty. 


Health Hints for Vacation Ramblers. 


BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D., 
LATELY COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, NEW YORK CiTy. 





WHEN man asks his physician where he should 
go for the summer for the purpose of obtaining rest 
and recreation, it seems to me the only answer that 
can be given is that the patient should go where he 
feels most inclined to go, and where he can find the 
greatest amount of wholesome enjoyment. Of this 
matter it may truly be said that ‘‘no profit grows, 
where is no pleasure ta’en.”’ 

Where to go, therefore, depends on the taste of the 
individual. Sometimes the man who enjoys and re- 
ceives benefit from the air of the mountains will not do 
so well at the seashore, and vice versd. The only way 
todo, for persons in ordinary health, is to test practi- 
cally the merits of different sections and select the one 
where they find they derive the greatest benefit. I 
have some patients who cannot go near the seashore, 
they must go to some mountain resort; but they only 
discovered this fact by experience. Asa rule, persons 
with weak lungs are benefited by mountainous con- 
ditions. So long as the air is pure, as a rule, it does 
not make very much difference where a person goes, 
except in cases of lung trouble. There is a certain 
class of people who cannot drink the water which is 
furnished at the seaside resorts on account of the salt 
that it contains. These salts are obtained from a cer- 
tain amount of sea-water getting into the wells, and 
this condition brings on, with this class of persons, 
diarrhea. The drinking water in the mountains that 
comes from springs may be very good if the springs 
are not contaminated. The danger from drinking 
contaminated water is not, probably, as great as it was 
ten years ago; we are more careful about such mat- 
ters. If possible, it would be much safer to let well 
water alone entirely, and drink, instead, some of the 
bottled waters, such as Apollinaris, Londonderry, 
Lithia or Poland water. 

The business man who goes off on a summer trip 
leaves behind him a very active—almost an abnormal- 
ly active existence. In the country he finds absolute 
quiet and a general state of inactivity. This condition 
of affairs is very pleasant for a few days; then the 
rest-seeker, accustomed as he has been for months 
previous to the roar and bustle of city life, begins to 
feel the need of activity. The habit of an active life 
is just as well pronounced as the tobacco habit or the 
taste for intoxicating drink. Many a business man 
cannot drop his work suddenly; without his accus- 
tomed round of duties: he becomes nervous and sick. 
So it is absolutely necessary for a man of that charac- 
ter to indulge in some form of recreation which will 
keep him constantly employed in some new direction. 

It may be asked, What course of conduct do the 
physicians pursue? Their calling has so much to do 
with the care of unfortunate humanity, and it may 
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truthfully be said that they are so faithful to their 
charge, that they find little time for rest and recrea- 
tion. I think the majority of physicians who pursue 
any system in regard to taking a regular vacation or 
an occasional outing, indulge in some outdoor sport, 
such as fishing, hunting, boating, camping out, etc. 
It is certain that the majority of physicians do not 
take as much care of their health as they ought to, 
and principally for the reason I have given. 

The first thing to be considered by a person going 
on a summer vacation, aside from the question of 
sport or recreation, is pure air and wholesome water. 
He must go to a healthy locality where the air is good 
and the water for drinking purposes is beyond criti- 
cism. If he does not do this, his vacation may turn 
out to be worse than useless; and, for this reason, he 
cannot exercise too much care in selecting a healthy 
locality. If he happens to go to a malarious district, 
he will be liable to return with an attack of sickness; 
and if the drinking water is not good, he is very apt 
to have an attack of typhoid fever. _ City physicians 
always have many cases of typhoid fever in the fall, 
the result of their patients having spent their 
vacations at places where the water was unwhole- 
some. 

Rest in itself is well enough, but absolute inactivity 
is not good. The business man who is on a vacation 
must take a certain amount of exercise, which he does 
not doin the city, in order to get rid of the effete 
materials that have accumulated in his system during 
the winter, when he has been engaged in sedentary 
occupation; he must undertake to lay up new strength 
by means of outdoor life and exercise. 

The city sojourners in the country ordinarily become 
sick from eating food that is not fresh—vegetables 
and meats that have been kept too long before being 
served; but in nine cases out of ten, most of the sick- 
ness of this kind is caused by drinking impure water. 
One great trouble with country boarding houses is 
that they do not use the requisite amount of ice to 
keep their food. In many districts it is difficult to 
obtain ice, and the boarding-house mistress trusts to 
her spring-house, which is not cool enough in very 
hot weather to preserve food properly, and is not 
always kept in the most wholesome condition. Ice is 
a most important factor in the summer in keeping food 
in a proper condition. 

The bicycle is peculiarly beneficial in its power to 
recuperate a broken-down system. It may be hard 
work, but it is a different kind of work from that 
which has occupied a man’s time. 

It is perfectly true that the bicycle has done harm 
to a few individuals; so has horseback riding, so has 
rowing, so has nearly every athletic exercise. There 
are persons who suffer from physical malformations or 
from diseases, who are not adapted to receive benefit 
from one form or another of physical exercise. Some, 
even, are so constituted that bicycle riding, rowing or 
the slightest indulgence in any pastime may inflict 
positive injury. 

The greatest thing that can be said of the bicycle is 
that it furnishes an exercise that is not monotonous. 
Some one has said that monotony is the greatest foe 
to exercise. Nothing is truer. 

We need exercise and, realizing this need, we pur- 
chase a gymnasium outfit, or other athletic parapher- 
nalia, which we enthusiastically hang up somewhere 
on the wall. We go at it with vigor and pleasure for 
a few days. After a brief space of time the monot- 
ony of the thing begins to affect us.- We practice it 
less and less, and, finally, we get to hate the sight of 
the apparatus. We leave it severely alone, until it 
becomes an eyesore, when, with one jerk, we tear it 
down and cast it aside. 

A bicycle, on the other hand, takes us into the 
country, brings us face to face with ever-changing and 
Picturesque scenery. We not only get exercise, but 
the pure, tresh and invigorating air, Our minds and 








bodies are alike benefited, and the silent steed is, there- 
fore, a blessing, a vehicle of health tothe human race. 

It might be argued that a good vacation for a city 
man who has been engaged in office work would be to 
change his occupation; go into the country and be- 
come a laborer. The trouble is that the monotony of 
the labor would take away any benefit which he might 
otherwise derive from the change. The man who 
would saw a cord of wood would get as much exercise 
as the man who rides a bicycle; but he would not de- 
rive the same amount of benefit, because his mind 
would have to fight against the monotony and against 
the thought that he was engaged in work and not play. 

All kinds of outdoor exercise are good, and a man 
should indulge in the kind that appeals to his indi- 
vidual taste. The man whose taste runs to bicycling 
may not care for yachting and would not obtain any 
benefit, probably, from that form of recreation, while 
the yachtsman would find no enjoyment in a spin on 
the wheel. And it may be said of all forms of out- ‘ 
door amusement that we derive the most benefit from 
those in which we take the most interest. 

New York Clry. 

Mountaineering. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


I ACCEDE with pleasure to the request made of me 
to prepare for THE INDEPENDENT something upon my 
summer experiences among the Alps. My church has 
always dealt with me very generously in the matter of 
summer vacation; and it has seemed to me that the 
play-spell so afforded should be availed of with ex- 
clusive reference to physical recuperation. Conse- 
quently, I never preach during the summer, am care- 
ful to maintain a safe distance between myself and all. 
religious gatherings, with the simple exception of sab=""” 
batical attendance at church, and am particularly 
scrupulous about keeping out of places largely resorted 
to by the ministerial fraternity. However objection- 
able such mode of procedure may be theoretically, it 
works well practically ; and it is to it that I owe the 
fact that I have been able from year to year to keep 
myself in good working condition. 

It isin careful keeping with the above-mentioned 
policy that I annually spend my vacation as far off 
from the average level of the world as is physically and 
meteorologically possible. The region chosen for the 
purpose is situated in the southern portion of Switzer- 
land near the Italian frontier, and is centralized 
around the little heterogeneous village of Zermatt. 
This unpretentious place is about twenty-four miles 
south of the Rhone Valley. Unfortunately it is far 
more accessible than it used to be. When I com- 
menced visiting Zermatt the only means of approach 
was either on foot or mule-back. It was a hot and 
tiresome jaunt; but the difficulty and irksomeness of 
the route screened out that considerable element of 
summer vagrants who are less attracted by objects 
and places of interest than by easy and luxurious 
means of getting there. Since the railroad has been 
built and facilities afforded by which all species of in- 
dolence- and millinery can comfortably be freighted, 
everything has become changed. It is getting now to 
be rather the thing to go to Zermatt. 

One can leave Paris to-night, go by sleeper to Lau- 
sanne, and be in one of Seiler’s hotels to-morrow 
afternoon. From Lausanne to Villeneuve the tourist 
skirts the north shore of Lake Geneva. The charm- 
ing little village of Vevey is passed soon after leaving 

Lausanne, and is one of those romantically situated 
and historically associated places that are a kind of 
education to any one who stays in them long enough 
to come into sympathy with their spirit. I know of 
no sweeter nook in Europe. From a little perch on 
the hillside, a couple of hundred feet above the lake, 
where my wife and I have for several years recruited 
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York; three-quarters of Lake Geneva are pleasantly 
in view, while directly across the lake, six miles away, 
are the grass-sloped and snow-tipped mountains of 
Savoy. For beauty, for simple exquisiteness, I have 
never anywhere seen anything that rivals the charm 
of this bit of landscape, especially when seen in the 
quiet of the evening, and under the light of the moon. 
Dr. R. S. Storrs is reported once to have said that he 
thought Heaven would probably be a good deal like 
North Conway, New Hampshire; which is quite ex- 
cusable in him if he had never seen Vevey. 

Besides all of these attractions, there are several 
small ascents that can easily be made from Vevey, and 
which afford opportunity fora little preliminary moun- 
tain practice to one who is looking forward to some- 
thing more arduous later in the season and which help 
to relax the clumsiness incident to eight months of 
sedentary habit and to getting about town in a cab or 
acable-car. It is imprudent and disastrous to start 
in upon high mountain work abruptly. Lungs, heart 
and legs (particularly knees) require to be toned up to 
the strain of high climbing by having the tension ap- 
plied discreetly and gradually. 

Leaving Vevey at ten o'clock in the morning, the 
Rhone Valley Express reaches Visp in about two 
hours, where change is made for the thirty miles of 
mountain railway up to Zermatt, already mentioned. 
This road has an average gradient of over a hundred 
feet per mile, and on reaching Zermatt we are five 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The region of which this little village is the center 
constitutes the real heart of the Alps. I find that to 
be the common experience of those who have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the entire country. If it can be 
said of any region that it has a soul, the soul of 
Switzerland is peculiarly tabernacled in the great rock 
and ice masses that are heaped up in the district en- 
tered by the Zermatt railway. Other parts are more 
beautiful and constructed with greater delicacy of 
contour, but nowhere else is there such accumulation 
of magnificence. 

Zermatt lies directly beneath the shadow of the 
Matterhorn. No other mountain in Switzerland is 
like it. In midsummer it carries but little snow on its 
shoulders. In its whole aspect it is grim and ugly. 
It is an oppressive challenge wrought out in rock. 
There is a certain irritation exerted by it upon be- 
holders that is the secret of so many attempts to scale 
it. There is a fascination attaching to it also from 
the number of tragedies that have been enacted upon 
it. Its hight is about fifteen thousand feet. My 
ascent of it, made four years ago, was a thorough suc- 
cess. I employ the same guides year after year, and 
we learn to work as one man. This reduces danger 
toa minimum. It is a good deal safer climbing the 
Matterhorn or the Dom or Monte Rosa than it is 
going about a city full of cable-cars or bicycles; for in 
New York you (forget to be on your guard, and in 
mountain ascent there is that apprehension of peril 
that makes antidote to‘peril. If a man is accus- 
tomed to walking, has good lungs, no heart trouble, 
not given to dizziness and is scrupulous in his selec- 
tion of guides, there is nothing to hinder his climbing 
almost any one of the higher mountains about Zer- 
matt and being physically benefited by it. To any 
one who contemplates visiting this locality I would 
like to say that the Weisshorn, half-a-dozen miles to 
the north of Zermatt, is a little higher than the Mat- 
terhorn‘and, according to my experience, more diffi- 
cult, especially in the descent. There is one passage 
which is inexpressibly grand where the path is in 
places not more than eighteen inches broad, and 
where the mountain falls off on either side abruptly 
three thousand feet. Under such conditions, of 
course, one needs to be proof against dizziness. You 
may not care to do it the second time, but will always 
be unspeakably glad that you have done it once. 
Across the valley from the Weisshorn is the Dom, 
whose summit is the highest poimt in Switzerland. 
The only inconvenience I experienced from the alti- 
tude was a slight attack of nose-bleed. It is a point 
where the beholder has a bewildering sense of being 
everywhere all at once. All of Switzerland is at one’s 
feet, and France, Italy, Austria and Germany ranged 
around in easy view. The ascent in itself considered 
is not compensating, as it is a long, unvaried pull over 
snow, in this respect very unlike the Rothhorn, the 
climb up which affords such an alternation. of snow, 
ice and rock as completely to break the monotony. 
There is, moreover, one elegant little bit of scramble 
on the Rothhorn, where you round a bastion, having 
under you a ledge only just bivad enough to plant 
your feet upon, and two thousand feet of airy perpen- 
dicular directly underneath you. There is an exhilar- 
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ation and an intoxication about such experiences that 
make one feel for the moment as tho he were all soul, 
and that flesh and bones had quite dropped out, 
Monte Rosa is, in this respect, also like the Dom 
that, from the Gorner Glacier up, it is a monotonous 
tramping over snow. I was unfortunate in the day 
which I selected for its ascent, for we experienced a 
driving snowstorm the last two thousand feet and at 
the top it was painfully cold, the bottle of tea that I 


.carried with me for refreshment being frozen solid, and 


we being obliged to turn back without a glimpse of 
that splendid Italian view which is Monte Rosa’s dis- 
tinctive feature. 

It is difficult to state in definite terms the fascina- 
tion of mountaineering. A good many elements com- 
bine to compose the unique satisfaction which one ex- 
periences in that kind of effort. There is the charm 
of novelty; for it is the opening to one of a new world, 
in that it puts a totally new complexion upon the old 
and familiar world. The valleys, rivers and lakes all 
present themselves under a fresh and unsuspected 
aspect. No one ever really sees the stars till he sees 
them through the thin atmosphere that exists only at 
great hights. There is, too, that expanse of prospect 
that creates in one a queer feeling of ubiquity. There 
is a sense of being widened to the area of the land- 
scape. The exertion may induce physical weariness, 
but it also induces a kind of physical intoxication. 
Mixture of novelty and thin air operates upon the body 
like the stimulus of champagne, so that at a hight 
of 15,000 feet a man lives more in the same length of 
time than he can at sea-level. A good deal of the ad- 
vantage is also due to the sharp break which such ex- 
perience makes with the ordinary routine of a man’s 
thoughts and activities. If one lives in sucha place 
as New York or Chicago, for instance, eight months 
in a year, it is important that the remaining four 
months he should spend in an environment as largely 
as possible unlike that of those cities. We live better 
and we live more if, instead of trying to live only one 
life, we live two by a process of alternation from one 
to the other. The experience of each helps to re- 
enforce the experience of the other. This is simply 
the extension of the same principle that underlies 
God's organization of the week out of one day and 
six. The Alps are as distinct from Manhattan Island 
as Heaven is distinct from any other place that might 
be mentioned in contrast with it. There is no Tam- 
many there, no District Attorney’s office, no evening 
paper that exists only for the purpose of hammering 
in the lies it perpetrated in its morning edition. Just 
that antithesis is recuperative, and as living amid the 
commonplaces that lie at sea-level creates a necessity 
for living for a time 15,000 feet up, so the latter in its 
turn is the best means I am personally knowing to of 
getting into condition for coming back in good health 
and spirits and mingling again in the scenes that trans- 
pire at the level of the sea. 
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ate by the Way. 
BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH.* 


WHEN THE INDEPENDENT asks my views in regard 
to the subject of recreation I will say, at the outset, 
that I have spent a large part of my life in the pursuit 
of out-of-door enjoyment. It was my habit to leave 
town on the first of August, and I always remained 
away one solid month; and I pursued this course 
without reference to any business I had todo. Ihave 
always had to earn my living; but I began early to 
control my business and not to allow my business to 
control me—at least to the extent of allowing me to 
take the amount of recreation I have referred to. 
When the first of August came I started out on my 
outing, no matter what business I had on hand. 
Very often the pursuit of this plan cost me more than 
I could afford to lose. I can look back now on many 
instances when I neglected my business, apparently, 
according to the views of commercial men; but, glanc- 
ing over my past life, those months of pleasure I stole 
out of it have made, in reminiscence and good health, 
the latter part of my existence all the more enjoyable; 
for, in those days, I kept up my painting and other 
pursuits. Since the age of thirty I have traveled a 
great deal abroad, and, so gradually, the things which 
were my relaxation have become my occupation. In 
Venice, where I generally stay sixty days, I have a gon- 
dola. In Holland I live in an open boat, having an old 
Dutchman foracompanion. [In Constantinople I pick 
up some bright dragoman that speaks English and the 
language of the country, and he goes around with me. 





* An authorized and revised interview for Taz INDEPENDENT. 
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During the time I am playing I am not attending to 
business, and when I am attending to business I am 
not playing; but, when the year is closed, I have had 
a large amount of enjoyment from it. 

It isall a source of great satisfaction to me now 
that I have packed away in my memory all the days 
that I have spent in the woods, sketching hours at a 
time or journeying in different parts of the world. It 
is true that if I had put into my business the same 
amount of energy, and had spent the same amount of 
time in accumulating money, I would have had in ex- 
change for all that I have now got a tin box filled with 
beautifully engraved bonds (Governments and others), 
and a pair of shears with which to clip coupons twice 
a year. But of what use would this sort of things be 
to me when I have already gotten so much more out 
of life than their acquisition could have afforded me 
in the only world that God has given me to live in? 

I do not know a more melancholy example of the 
human race than what is known asthe highly success- 
ful American business man; the sort of man who 
“opens his daily life with his office key and closes it 
with a letter for the late mail.’’ He has, of course, 
secured what nine-tenths of the young men of this 
country wish they had—business success, a large 
amount of securities, ample provision for his family, 
and a certain power in the commercial world. If he 
has escaped pitfalls and thus saved his character he 
has certainly incurred the envy of a large proportion 
of his fellow-men differently situated. To regain the 
good feeling of his fellows he has one thing left, and 
that is to turn philanthropist. In doing this he can 
recover, to a certain extent, that portion of the re- 
spect of his fellow human beings which is worth the 
having; but, as far as he is concerned, there is no 
other course left for him in life except either to keep 
on in the same treadmill, accumulating and perhaps 
dispensing, or accumulating and becoming a miser, or 
to give it all up and begin to learn to live anew. If 
his life permits, 2. ¢., if it has not been worn out by too 
close application to work, he may probably, before he is 
sixty, go to the school of common sense and learn the 
joys of outdoor life—of flowers, music, art, literature, 
sympathy with his kind, a tender appreciation of 
everything there is in the world that makes life worth 
living. If he learns that successfully, the last ten 
years of his life—between sixty and seventy—may be 
passed in comparative comfort. But how much wiser 
it would have been if, after he had accumulated enough 
money to pay his bills and keep his family—not in 
luxury, which, ten chances to one, would ruin his sons 
and injure the future of his daughters—he had packed 
away, both in his heart and in theirs, the love for 
the things which would have made, not only the last 
ten years but all the years of his life, lovely and 
happy! In other words, to sum it all up, I would 
rather have my little piece of pie every day I live than 
wait until I am so old my teeth won't chew it. 

It is said that the American business man is driven 
along by the spirit of the age and the force of circum- 
stances, and must keep up with the procession. To 
that I say that it does not seem to me that the citi- 
zens of the United States of America are any better, 
in the whole scheme of the universe that has been go- 

ing on a good many thousand years and which is likely 
to go on for a good many thousand years more, for 
having made in seventy years, by enormous expendi- 
ture of muscle, brain and energy, a country that, in 
the ordinary course of human events, should have 
taken two hundred and fifty years to make it what it 
is to-day, thus allowing the people, during all that 
time, to enjoy the life the good God gave them to 
live, each man going down to his grave at seventy in- 
stead of from forty to fifty, as is so often the case at 
present, And I do not believe any sensible argument 
can be advanced to disprove this position. 

Take the question of railroads. Men have gone to 
work to push the railroads rapidly through the coun- 


- try, and one railroad president after another has died 


in the attempt. No man could stand the strain. 
What was the result of this great effort to build miles 
of road? In order that the paupers of Europe, who 
were in no ways interested in our country, might come 
over here and have farms to work on, homes to live 
in. If a man wants to sacrifice his life for that sort 
of thing, he can do it. Such work has also been car- 
ried on in order that enormous fortunes may be accu- 
mulated, bringing with them, from my standpoint, all 
the ills that result from such a condition. 

I will give you another instance: Take Profile 
Lake, in the Franconia Notch, White Mountains. Up 
to ten years ago that was one of the most beautiful 
places in New England. What has modern enterprise . 
done for that region? They have built a railroad right 
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up into the center of the Notch. The modern bri- 
gands have gone to work to cut every bit of standing 
timber from the mountain, and ruined it as a pictur- 
esque bit of scenery. For what? To saw up the 
wood and ship it to South America to build shanties 
for the people on the river Platte. They built the 
railroad and, in order to pay the interest on the bonds, 
they cut down all the heavy standing timber. Such 
action is worse than folly; it is a crime! No railroad 
was wanted in that section; and such a proceeding 
was an outrage on the face of Nature, which she 
can never repair. For that was a primeval forest, one 
of the few wild spots within easy reach of civilization. 
If such nineteenth-century, commercial-minded men 
had their way, they would tap every mountain stream 
and cut down every tree, if they could realize a few 
dollars from the effort. I am, of course, taking an ex- 
treme view of the case, and to many men a Quixotic 
one; but over the whole United States many illustra- 
tions of this state of affairs can be found. 

But these men ask, ‘‘ Haven’t we opened up enor- 
mous prairies? Haven't we run railroads from one 
end of the country to the other? Aren't we the 
greatest nation on the earth?’’ Yes, we want to be, 
but not at the expense of destroying the most beauti- 
ful features of our country. We do not seem to real- 
ize the loss of great forests; in Europe they do. Over 
there they protect their forests. The excuse is given 
that there are thousands of miles of forest where you 
can go and sit under the trees if you want to; ‘‘we 
want this for our road.’’ True, but I only ask, “If 
you keep on at the rate you have been going for the 
last forty years, what will be the condition of the coun- 
try forty years from now? You will not find a tree 
big enough to make a telegraph pole.”’ 

Returning to the subject of the wisdom of outdoor 
recreation, if I had a dozen boys instead of but one I 
would say to them: ‘‘ At least one month out of the 
twelve is yours, and, the older you grow, steal from 
your time so as to make it two; when you are able to 
make it all play that is the acme of human existence 
—not idleness, rational, sensible play. 

Among the modern authors who stimulate persons 
to a love of nature are Henry D. Thoreau and John 
Burroughs. They express the feelings of those who 
have a natural love for outdoor life, and many persons 
have been encouraged to live it because they have 
been stimulated by the writings and example of these 
authors. Away up on the Franconia Mountains I 
remember once meeting a musician whose business it 
was to play the big bass drum in a brass band. It 
turned out that he knew Thoreau very well, and that 
there was a great deal of sympathy between the two 
men. This only goes to show how broad the sympa- 
thies of Thoreau were. 

It is surprising how much time we can get for recre- 
ation if we will only systematize our lives. I plan out 
my own life and get time to do the things I do be- 
cause I utilize the hours which some people spend in 
mere idling. When I work, I work; when I play, I 
play. I would rather spend the whole of three 
months’ time at my business—if necessary packing it 
all into that space—and then take a three months’ 
outing in fishing, shooting, hunting, painting, digging 
in the garden and raising flowers—anything that would 
bring me out-of-doors. 

There is no place in the world where a man can 
play as cheaply as he can in this country. The enor- 
mous success of the bicycle is a cause for great con- 
gratulation. I look upon it asa great moral agent. 
Young people are getting a wonderful amount of fresh 
air, exercise and muscle which will result in the mak- 
ing of a better American race twenty or thirty years 
from now. But they are doing more than that; they 
are getting acquainted with things they never dreamed 
of before—the charm of outdoor life, the beauty of 
spring, winter and fall. They come in contact with 
different civilizations, because, really, the civilization 
of the Bronx or across the river on the Palisades— 
the kind of people within reach of a bicycle—are as 
entirely different from the people that you meet on 
Wall Street as if you took a steamer and went abroad. 

Il am asked, How can people of moderate means get 
recreation? A number of them can take a tent, for 
one thing (which costs only ten dollars), and live on 
the beach; they can support themselves for fifty cents 
each aday. If they can’t even afford that, they can 
take the entire family to the Bronx River, which I 
love dearly and where I have been going for a good 
many years. There are, too, other places in West- 
chester County and upin the northern part of our city 
that can be reached for five cents car-fare each way. 
It will not cost a family any more to have their lunch 
up there, which they can take with them, than if they 
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stayed at home. On the line of the Suburban Road, 
along the Bronx Park, there are stretches of woods 
and ravines as isolated as if they were in the center of 
the White Mountains. And all this is free to every- 
body. 

I think that a part of the education in our common 
schools ought to be excursions, under the direction of 
the teacher, thus forming in children a love for the 
openair. I would make it obligatory that children 
should be taken out in the woods every Saturday, by 
one of the instructors, as a part of their education. 
Teach them to love Nature. Take a boy out fishing, 
and he is a fisherman all his life. Take him sailing in 
a boat when he is a little fellow, and he is a lover of 
boating all his life. Teach children to love this sort 
of things as a part of their education. Teach all our 
people how to enjoy outdoor life. 


New York Ciry. 


Summer-time Recreation. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


A RECORD of observations will in the long run be of 
more value than advice. It is just the superiority of 
correct practice over correct theory, at the very best 
stage of comparison. What has happened is experi- 
ence; but no mere theory can be certainly relied upon. 
This truth is of highest importance in considering the 
correlations of labor and rest in hot weather, and es- 
pecially with regard to the effect upon persons whose 
vocations enforce long, sedentary periods of intense 
nervous excitement. 

It would seem quite vain to dream of stimulation 
not to be followed by reaction, patent medicine adver- 
tisements to the contrary notwithstanding; but, alas, 
the rule does not work the other way. Depressions 
have no reactionary force with which to compensate 
by a corresponding lift. We must get recreation 
from without. Gabriel Rossetti tried the experiment 
of going contrary to the law of nature in everything, 
and reading his letters, recently edited by his brother, 
served to confirm in me what has long been a growing 
conviction. Change and sleep, I have come to think, 
are of greater value than is what we generally call ex- 
ercise, as recreation after exhaustive brain-work. 

Of course I would not underestimate the importance 
of physical movement in the open air. Nothing can 
take its place as a factor in the renewing of muscular 
substance ; but physical exercise is not only useless, it 
is dangerous, to the nervous system exhausted by a 
long mental stain. The man or woman who goes at 
once from the desk to the horizontal bar, the fencing 
foils, the Indian clubs or the bicycle, snubs Nature 
and courts destruction. After great work the nerve- 
centers need rest; they cannot safely bear a new 
draft upon their low reserve. It must be borne in 
mind, what is rarely noted in writings upon recreative 
exercises, that every form of physical exertion is a di- 
rect waste of nerve power, and that pure air, food, rest 
and sleep afford the only source of recuperation. 

I find an hour’s nap in an outdoor hammock the 
best possible preparation for physical exercise after 
hard mental work. If I have sat down to my desk at 
nine in the morning and have wrought vigorously 
until half-past twelve, I get up feeling quite ex- 
hausted and hungry. A light luncheon prepares me 
for my siesta, from which I go almost directly to 
gentle muscular movement, gradually increasing it 
to my satisfaction. This works well, provided I vary 
the scene and the form of the exercise. In summer I 
go fly-fishing, in the bass-streams near my summer 
home, two or three times a week, spending a half-day 
at constant wading and casting. Other afternoons 
are given to archery in some pleasant wood, where 
there is opportunity to study the birds, or I drive with 
my family, or ‘‘take a spin,’’ as the wheelmen say. 
Nor am I above boxing a furious round with my stal- 
wart son—all of which, taken as mere personal gossip, 
is not interesting; but, weighed as evidence, it has 
its value when we are discussing rational exercise for 
the recreation of the brain-worker. 

I am an uncompromising materialist in the field of 
physiology. So far as work goes, mind is matter and 
matter is mind. You cannot tire your arm, your leg 
or your shoulder, without tiring your brain. When 
you work your brain you work your whole organism. 
You cannot crook your finger without robbing a nerve- 
center of some part of its vital supply; therefore, when 
your nerve-centers are tired from hard mental work, 
what good can come of calling upon them for the 
force needed to do hard physical work? It is certain 
that recreation cannot come by that road. 

On the other hand, never go to your desk physically 
tired. I have heard men say that the mind will work 
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better after vigorous physical exercise, and that it is 
best to have the body in a glow, stimulated by the 
rapid pulse and fast breathing to which it has been 
treated, when you would do your best thinking. 
What I can say to this is that, even granting its truth, 
the access of force can be but temporary and must be 
followed by damaging reaction. As for myself, } 
cannot study or write immediately after taking phys- 
ical exercise. I have to rest at ease and wait for my 
brain to square its account with my muscles and get 
back what it has expended. Ignorance of the law 
that I am trying to explain is, I am sure, the source 
of much harm to persons in sedentary intellectual -em- 
ployments. 

There has been so much said and written upon the 
subject of athletics that almost every person who can 
read or hear feels competent to train himself to a high 
state of physical perfection, besides giving unlimited 
enlightenment to his neighbors. Yet it is true that 
ninety-nine of every hundred confident advocates of 
muscular development will advise the young woman, 
who has delved all day at the typewriter or the sewing 
machine, to ride a bicycle two hours in the evening. 
Unhappily, our college athletes are wiser. They 
have found that it is next to impossible to be a first- 
class scholar and at the same time keep physically fit 
for the duties of a football player. The athlete must 
train, must sleep, eat, bathe—do everything with a 
view to muscle and nerve. The scholar at his studies 
must guard his brain, his spinal marrow and his optic 
nerves, even if in the doing he be compelled to let his 
muscles down a trifle below the best state. 

Much depends upon a correct interpretation of the 
saying, *‘a sound mind in a sound body.”’ An ex- 
traordinary mental development can scarcely be con- 
nected with an inordinately developed physique. 
Very great mental enlargement must be at the expense 
of the general vital fund, and the same is true of 
great muscular excess. The problem is to keep the 
healthy equation. My practice is to settle the phys- 
ical and the mental accounts separately. Aftef bodily 
activity, rest; after mental activity, rest. Sleep is the 
only perfect mental rest, and it is often the best phys- 
ical rest. The golden rule is that rest must always 
come between muscular work and intellectual effort. 

I have found that an afternoon nap of from thirty 
to fifty minutes enables me to work at my desk two or 
three hours before retiring at night, and without af- 
fecting my rest. But if at any time during the day I 
carry my physical exercises to excess, the night’s sleep 
may be broken and unrefreshing, especially noticeable 
the disturbance when hard mental labor has been 
added during the hot weather. 

My observation has convinced me that nearly every 
person who undertakes athletic exercise greatly over- 
does his work, or performs it spasmodically and with- 
out any appreciation of physiological requirements. 
Strangely enough, this is generally true of men and 
women of greatest intelligence ; indeed, it would be 
safe to say that the larger the intellectual eapacity 
and attainment the greater the ignorance of calisthen- 
ic or gymnastic needs and the safe road by which to 
reach them. I have conversed with many physicians 
who showed lamentably obscure understanding of the 
correlation between nervous exhaustion and muscular 
atrophy. ‘‘Take exercise,’’ they will say, and no 
more; not explaining that, before exercise can be 
safely indulged in, it is necessary to rest the nerves. 
Muscular exertion sets the lungs to panting, the heart 
to pumping, the nerve-centers to sending out waves 
of force. Death, instead of life, may be the result; 
but take exercise. 

You may safely take it for granted that ‘‘recrea- 
tion,’’ just at present, means bicycling; there is no 
room for it to mean anything else. The average 
human being has a wheel in the brain, what time he 
or she is not astride of one. Very good. I ridea 
wheel in summer and find it excellent exercise; but 
great care is necessary to prevent more harm than 
benefit in the case of the brain-working laborer. 
Long sedentary occupation, the chair hindering proper 
circulation of blood and nerve-fluid through the legs, 
renders one unfit for bicycling. Before mounting you 
should be sure that circulation is restored; at all 
events, I find it proper in my case. I have tried all 
most every athletic exercise and outdoor recreative 
play. None is of any value when! fail to follow 
closely the rule of ‘‘rest before passing from brain- 
work to physical work,’’ and vice versd. For many 


reasons well known to every competent physiologist, 
bicycling demands close adherence to this rule. 
Thanks to fine country roads radiating in every 
direction from my summer home, there is not much 
very hard work for the bicycler hereabout; but even 
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level and smooth highways give plenty of exercise, 
and a few steep hills offer climbers a chance to puff 
and blow. For myself I ride for pleasure, not for 
glory and heart disease. Moreover, I cannot permit 
the bicycle to shove my bow aside, nor my fly-rod, 
nor my walking shoes, nor any other gear in which I 
have always found pleasure. Alternation is the spice 
of sports. 

I hear and read much of vacations; personally I 
am not acquainted with them. Outings I take at 
every opportunity; but never a vacation. I work 
every day, winter and summer, no matter where I am; 
and I play every day. If I slip away furtively toa 
lonely wood for a week or so with archery, my writ- 
ing materials go there, too; and each day sees its 
studies made, its notes, its sketches, its finished work 
If I go South 
in winter, my work goes on the same train, and re- 


for whatever demand is most pressing. 


turns with me in $pring. 

Here again the ‘‘ personal note’ has neither value 
nor interest, save to the extent that it suggests a 
wholesome practice. When the question is asked, 
How shall work be done with the least friction and 
largest output? the answer is, By keeping fresh. 
But freshness comes of constant recreation, just as 
renewal of the blood comes of constant breathing. 
Put back what you expend; in other words, treat your 
brain and your muscles precisely as you do your bank 
account; do not draw upon them when they are ex- 


hausted. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


“Profitable Idleness.” 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


WHEN the editor of THE INDEPENDENT wrote to 
ask me for my views on ‘‘ vacations and how they may 
be made useful for recreation, recuperation or instruc- 
tion,’’ the question brought me to a consciousness of 
my shortcomings in regard to this large and profound 
subject. I had been dealing with it hitherto as if I 
had to do merely with a condition. Now I found 
myself face to face with the demand for a theory. The 
easy-going experimental, hand-to-mouth way of treat- 
ing the subject must give place to something careful, 
analytical, philosophical. I must do as most people 
do when they theorize—devise and express in respecta- 
ble prose a few abstract propositions which should 
seem, at least, to justify and explain a practical con- 
viction and a course of action already adopted. 

When a man finds himself in this position his first, 
best friend is the Dictionary. He will be singularly 
unlucky if he cannot discover there a definition of 
some term in his process which will help him out, 
and give him the germ of an idea from which to 
evolve his theory and argue in its favor. In the pres- 
ent case the problem was very easy. Vacation, says 
the Dictionary, is derived from the Latin vacatzo, 
which means ‘‘an exemption, or immunity, or free 
dom from anything, service, duty, etc."” Here, you 
see, is the whole thing in a nutshell. The way to 
make a vacation useful is to keep it true to its original 
meaning. It must emancipate you, set you free from 
your ordinary toils and responsibilities and cares, give 
you a real sense of liberty, and restore you from your 
tasks to yourself. 

Now there are a great many philosophic reflections 
which might be unfolded from this simple proposi- 
tion. For example, it is perfectly evident that a man 
cannot have a real vacation unless he also has a real 
occupation. He cannot be liberated unless he has 
been in harness. He cannot rest from doing nothing. 
There is quite a larger class of people in the world 
who never taste the true vacation joy, because they 
never do enough work to get thirsty for it. It would 
be worth while for these human drones to bind them- 
selves out to some trade or profession, if for no 
other reason, just to know how good it feels to «lay 
down the shovel and the hoe,’’ and take up the fiddle 
or the fishing-rod. 

But there is another class of people who work so 
long and so hard—sometimes because they are forced 
to, and sometimes because they do not know any better 
—that they hardly understand how to enjoy a vacation 
when it arrives. And here is where the philosophy of 
the subject ought to come in. There is only one way 
to make a vacation a real release from the regular 
duties and cares of life; and that is to’ fill it with 
something else, something irregular and different, 
something which you freely choose to do in your time 
of leisure; not because you have to, not because other 
people do it, but simply because you like it, because it 
gives you a real feeling of liberty and happiness. Nature 
abhors a vacuum. If you do not find something fresh 
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and refreshing to occupy your days of freedom, the 
old burdens and worries will crowd into them. A 
single holiday might be spent in bed, but not a whole 
vacation. Black care would perch on the pillow, and 
thinking about your work would make you more tired 
than doing it. There are some persons so curiously 
constituted that they are satisfied with sitting on a 
hotel piazza and looking at the other visitors. Their 
intellectual powers are sufficiently engaged with gossip 
and criticism of the daily bill of fare; and their phys- 
ical energies are exhausted in the propulsion of a 
rocking-chair. But the majority of men and women 
require something a little more active—a new kind of 
exercise for body and mind, a fresh course of reading, 
a walking trip, a bicycle tour, a month at a summer 
school, an education in the science of golf—anything 
will answer, provided it is unlike what you have to do 
every day, and provided you care enough for it to 
make you feel that you have chosen it for yourself. 

Iam quite convinced that this is the point where 
many vacations fail. They are too conventional. 
They are bought in a shop and made up after a paper 
pattern. They have no individuality in them. Of 
course they do not fit, and very often they are thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. When the blessed period of 
freedom comes around in its due season, the emanci- 
pated person simply drifts with the crowd to the 
mountains or to the seashore, and spends the time in 
doing as the other summer boarders do. He does not 
stop to think whether he really likes it, or whether it 
really does him any good. The consequence is that 
it does not enlarge either his capacities of happiness 
or his powers of work; it does not make him any more 
of a man, or reinvigorate him with the joy of living. 
If he would only give a little time to consider whether 
he has any personal tastes that are worth gratifying, 
whether there are some places that he would like to 
see or some types of humanity that he would like to 
make acquaintance with; whether there is even some 
clean and wholesome sport that he has no chance to 
follow in his ordinary life, and that his leisure sets 
him free to practice to his heart’s content, he would 
have a better prospect of spending a useful vacation. 

The difference between work and play is very sim- 
ple. Work is what you do because you have to, and 
for the sake of what you earn by it. Play is what you 
do because you like to, and for the sake of the pleas- 
ure you find in it. Of course a man may learn to love 
his work more and more, so that at last he cares in- 
finitely more for it than for his wages; and then it is 
almost like play to him. And, on the other hand, he 
may stupidly give up his play to the slavery of fash- 
ion, or make it so serious by the spirit of rivalry or 
gambling that it becomes like work to him. But for 
the great mass of mankind the two things are quite 
distinct, and both are elements of a well-rounded life. 
When you have done your work, and done it as well 
as you could, and received your wages, and set out 
on your vacation, then your true duty is really to play 
at anything that ple>séS you; and your idleness will 
be profitable if it makes you more contented with life, 
more kindly disposed toward your fellow-men, and 
more grateful to God for creating such a good world 
to work and play in. 

For myself I will frankly confess, that while there 
are at least a dozen ways of spending a vacation which 
please and profit me immensely, the one that I like 
best is to camp out in the forest with good company, 
especially with my Lady Graygown. We have an old 
leather trunk like an ark, containing a blue tent and 
good store of red blankets and a variety of camp uten- 
sils. When that trunk is packed there is no room for 
care in any of its crevices. We usually have to sit on 
the lid to shut it. The purchase of provisions at the 
grocer’s in Montreal, or St. John, or Quebec is vastly 
more entertaining than any mere commercial transac- 
tion.- The man seems to take such a human, friendly 
interest in our enterprise. There are all sorts of new 
inventions in canned and condensed food to be con- 
sidered. It is wonderful how many good things, like 
marmalade and cheese and chocolate and prunes, you 
can pack into a couple of boxes with the indispensable 
bacon and coffee and sugar and stuff for porridge. 
Then there are always certain supplies which it is best 
to buy at the little village or the hotel where you bid 
good-by to civilization. A batch of bread must be 
baked, perhaps in the clay oven of some farmer's wife 
whose skill you have already proved. It is made of- 
native flour, not very white, but clean and wholesome, 
full of nourishment and worthy to be called the staff 
of life. Butter and eggs must be procured from trust- 
worthy sources, so that you may be sure of having the 
real fruit of the cow and the hen. The guides must 
tell you where to get the best maple-sugar and pota- 
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toes and a little sack of onions. The camp of five or 
six people is provisioned for a fortnight, at less ex- 
pense than it would cost to order a dinner at a city 
restaurant, and with much more fun. 

Our guides are old friends who have been with us 
through many adventures. Sometimes we start out 
on our expedition by land, with the boats and camp 
equipage in wagons, and sometimes we step at once 
into the canoes and navigate a wild lake or a swift 
river; but however the journey begins, that first day 
is always filled with pleasant reminiscences of former 
trips. Do you remember the caribou we got at such 
and such a place; or the bear we did not get at an- 
other place; or the big storm here when we were al- 
most shipwrecked; or the day when we found that 
new fishing place, and made such a remarkable catch? 
And how are the five children down at Ferdinand’s 
little farm on the river ; and has Raoul persuaded his 
blonde to marry him yet; and how is Jean’s son get- 
ting on out in Pennsylvania; and what is the news 
from the old curé at Jonquiére? There is no lack of 
things to talk about, I can assure you; and the plain 
speech of these voyageurs is full of snap and flavor. 
It brings you close to the realities of life, and makes 
the whole affair of existence seem lively and _ inter- 
esting. 

The woods and the waters renew their ancient 
charm upon us as we move slowly along. There are 
no crowds and no interruptions. A bridge has broken 
down on the ragged old road. We must patch it up 
with logs, or drive through the creek. A rapid is too 
high to run down safely with the loaded boats. We 
must unload and make a portage. All the difficulties 
are met and conquered with courage and good cheer. 
There are no hideous noises and smells to poison the 
day. Everything is fresh and sweet. ‘‘See,’’ said 
Graygown, as we paddled into the Grand Lac des 
Cédres last summer, ‘‘it looks as if it had been just 
created!’ And so it did. The trees encircled it with 
a wall of unbroken green. The scarlet berries of the 
mountain-ash hung all around the shores. A pair of 
kingfishers darted, like flashes of living blue, across 
the bay. A brown eagle was circling noiselessly far 
up in the sky. The tiny waves were dancing and 
sparkling and lapping merrily upon the rocks. No 
lumberman’s ax had robbed that forest of its glory; 
no desolating fire had robbed those hills. There was 
nothing shop-worn about the Lake of the Cedars. 

The tents were pitched in a grove of white birches. 
The beds were green balsam boughs, thickly spread 
upon the ground and covered with blankets. The 
fireplace was built of big stones from the edge of the 
lake. .The table was made of cedar-splints hewn out 
with an ax. The seats were big logs. A hammock 
was swung between the trees. There were a few can- 
dles for use in the tent at night, but for the most part 
we relied on moonlight and firelight for our illumi- 
nation. : 

Rough? Ofcourse it was rough, but there was 
no real hardship in it. There was plenty of cold 
water in the lake for a bath. The weather was 
glorious most of the time; and when it rained we had 
our waterproofs and the fire; and the tent did not leak 
adrop. It was delightful to wake up in the early 
twilight and hear a shower pattering on the canvas 
close above our heads, and think how good it was for 
the fishing. There was abundance of food in our 
boxes and bags; the woods were full of partridges and 
the streams of trout. There were strange plants and 
flowers all around us waiting for us to make their ac- 
quaintance, and scores of new birds to be observed 
and studied. What could any king and queen desire 
more? And when we were tired of that palace, we 
could pack up in an hour, and move the whole court, 
navy and all, to a new location. 

Now, mind you, I do not say that camping out is 
the only way to make a vacation profitable, or that 
everybody ought to try it. There are a great many 
people in the world who are, and will probably con- 
tinue to be, utterly unfit for it. It is their duty firm- 
ly to resist all the attempts of misguided enthusiasts 
to beguile them into the unhappy experiment. The 
first principle of this article, the very corner stone of 
its philosophy, is that there are a thousand ways of 
spending a good vacation, and that each person 
should choose the one that fits. But for the Lady Gray- 
gown and me, when our holiday-time comes, we know 
of nothing better than to ‘‘take to the woods.’’ We 
find there what we want; rest and liberty, and contact 
with nature at first-hand, and acquaintance with the 
beauty of God’s world, and health and good-humor, 
and peaceful spirits and immeasurable good, tho very 
humble, reasons for being glad that we are alive. 


Nsw Yor City, 
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BY HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., 
Epitor oF “ THE EVANGELIST.” 

You ask me for a suggestion about a summer vaca- 
tion. Iam afraid that my ideas, however they suit 
me, will not be good for much to others. But I be- 
lieve in the old Indian philosophy, that to have a bow 
at once supple and strong—that will bend to the ut- 
most strain and fly back with such force as to send 
the arrow straight to the mark—it must be now and 
then unstrung and well soaked in water. The human 
frame must be unlimbered once in a while, or by and 
by it will snap and go to pieces. Every doctor will 
tell you this. The principle is settled; it is only the 
where and the how that have to be considered. And 
here, as in other things in life, every man hath his 
proper gift, his special taste; and what would suit one 
would not suit another. 

If you ask me where / would choose to spend a 
summer, I can answer very quickly: Here; on this very 
spot that you, Mr. Editor, know so well—on this hill- 
top that my neighbor, Mr. Choate, thinks to be so 
near Heaven that he is not impatient to make the 
change. In all my wanderings around the world I 
have found no such place of rest. There is peace in 
the very air. I drink it in with my breath. I had 
rather swing in a hammock than be rocked in the 
cradle of the deep. What outlook on sea or shore 
draws me upward so much as to lie on the soft grass 
and look up and see the clouds go sailing by? 

‘* Why then ’’—you may well ask—‘‘if you are so 
perfectly satisfied with your home, don’t you stay 
there ?’’ That is a very simple question, and has a 
simple answer. It is that while I am here, with all 
my books and papers around me, I am haunted and 
pursued by the demon of work, from which I cannot 
escape. You know by experience that there is no 
man who is less master of his time than van editor, 
with the incessant calling of printers for ‘‘ copy’’—a 
call that must be answered on the instant, for the pa- 
per cannot wait: Men may come and men may go, 
but the newspaper goes on forever. The editor may 
be in a state of collapse, but dead or alive the paper 
must appear! Even his own home is no protection 
for him, and his only safety is to bolt—to cut and 
run! 

Cut and run, indeed! How easy it is to say that, 
but how hard to follow one’s own direction! An 
editor is commonly a man who is in dead earnest 
about something or other, and he will not, nay, he 
cannot leave his post. Shall he be such a coward as 
to run away in the midst of the battle? When his 
blood is up his brain is on fire, and he never works so 
rapidly; and it is better work than that which he 
grinds out slowly when he is cold and dull. The im- 
pulse is almost irresistible to improve the golden hours 
that may not come again. So he keeps on pouring 
the oil of life upon the blazing fire till long after mid- 
night—and that for night after night—with a strain 
upon his vitality that is very great, and may be fatal. 

With such a prospect before him, perhaps the wife 
and the doctor together will rout him out of his sanc- 
tum and set him adrift. But whither, ah whither, 
shall he go? Well, brother, 

‘‘ The world is all before you where to choose, 

And Providence your guide.”’ 
There are the mountains and the sea, with no end of 
resorts in the White Hills or along the coast from 
Long Branch to Bar Harbor. What do you want that 
is more fashionable? Ah yes! and there’s the trou- 
ble. There are too many comers and goers for one 
whose only desire is to be quiet and at rest. As Ed- 
ward Everett Hale once said to me: ‘‘/ want to get 
away from people.”’ ‘‘ Where are you going?’ I 
asked. <‘‘I don’t know,”’ he said, ‘‘and don’t want 
to know; and especially don’t want my people to 
know.’’ Fortunately, he had a people who knew his 
habits so well, and loved him so much, that they re- 
spected his desire for absolute seclusion till his poor, 
tired frame could get the rest it sorely needed. That 
is the truest hospitality, to have the tact to see when 
a guest needs nothing so much as rest, long and deep, 
and that the greatest possible kindness is to leave him 
alone! 

But if people are so ‘‘dreadfully kind ’’ that they 
will not let you alone, then flee into some vast wilder- 
ness! Camp out in the Adirondacks, or seek some 
lonely valley that is far away from the children of 
men. If you can, find a solitary house on some 


- Mountain pasture where a farmer keeps his cows, and 


you can have a bowl of bread and milk for breakfast 
and supper that is good enough for any man. Baked 
apples would make it a luxury fit for princes. All 
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that nature demands beyond this is unlimited hours of 
sleep. Sleep not only all the night, but all the day, 
if nature so inclines—sleep, sleep, sleep, till you begin 
to recover from the state of utter exhaustion, as the 
blood begins to flow back into your veins, and to re- 
animate your ‘vital frame.”’ 

That is all the philosophy I have got in regard to 
vacations. Perhaps you expected me to say some- 
thing about foreign travel. But that is not rest; it is 
the hardest kind of work to be knocked about the 
rough world, to cross seas and oceans, to climb the 
Alps or the Himalayas. 

There is still another experience which you have 
had as well as I—to be poised high in air on the back 
of a camel, and to go swinging across the desert, 
when you can almost hear your own vertebrz crack! 
That is not exactly the ideal of repose. Let all these 
things be far from thee, O my brother! and, like the 
darky, ‘‘take to the woods!’ where all things in 
nature, in earth, air and sky, shall be your ministers. 

As I like always to wind up a homily with an illus- 
tration, I will set before you one of our editorial kins- 
man that is an example and a model for us. It is my 
friend Dr. Gray, the editor of The /nterzor. He is one 
of the ablest and the noblest of our tribe, a man of a 
stature like Abraham Lincoln, and who, like him, 
knows how to swing either the ax or the pen. He is 
a power in Chicago, and a terror to evil-doers in the 
Church or out of it. But he fights the battles of the 
Lord for eight or nine months, and then he too ‘‘takes 
to the woods.’ But he does not go wandering about 
as you or I should, mere Babes in the Wood, but 
he goes to a forest home—for he has a_ lodge in 
the vast wilderness—a house which he has builded 
for himself out of the trunks of trees! and there 
he spends his summers in rowing, fishing, hunt- 
ing and writing; for he does not discard his 
proper work. On the contrary, he does there what 
he could not do half so well in an office in a great 
city; for he is a wonderful observer of nature, of the 
varied forms of vegetation as well as of animal life, out 
of which he brings lessons for his thousands of read- 
ers. I do not know of anything in all our religious 
papers that is quite equal to his ‘‘Back Log Sketches.”’ 
They are full of the most delicate sketches of na- 
ture; of tree life and bird life; of the grasses and the 
mosses; so that as one reads he is transported to the 
shady retreat, and sees around him the majestic 
trunks of the giants of the forest, the ‘long- 
drawn aisles,’’ with their lights and shadows, and in- 
hales the sweet odors of the pines. There is a lodge 
in a wilderness that is worth inhabiting. Write to 
him, my dear Editor, and ask him to tell you and 
your readers how to spend a vacation, and he will give 
you such pictures of life in the woods as will delight 
your imagination, even if you be not able to follow his 
example. , 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass. 


“In Speaking of the Little Ones We 
Love.” 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


In speaking of the little ones we love 

Our souls grow warm and tender: Young-of-Years 
So helpless seems, yet valiant, trusting all 

It sees, and putting faith in the Unseen; 
Deeming the whole cold-hearted outer world 

A mother-embrace, a bosom for its sleep. 


We men are little ones before high God: 

In pain, in sickness, and in moods that yearn 

For consolation, or when we intrust 

Our pigmy bodies to their night-still beds, 

The spirit feels its youth and feebleness 

And turns like any weak, perplexéd child 

Toward Home, toward father, mother, and the things 

Indwelling, known of old and longed for still - 

Midst infinite barrenness and all unrest. 

We men are little ones before high God: 

The boasts of brain, the passions of the mind 

Are nothing, set aside the one brief hour 

Of faith re-born, calm dreams and utter love. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Recreation in England. 
BY GILBERT FRASER, 


British ConsuL aT New York. 





In considering the subject of recreation as it refers 
to the English people, it is well to remember that they 
have many more public holidays than are provided 
for on this side of the water. The existence of the 
Established Church makes many days in the Eccle- 
siastical Calendar occasions not only for religious cer- 
emonies but out-of-door enjoyment. Easter Monday, 
for instance, is an important holiday of this kind, 
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when people of all classes indulge in outings peculiar 
to their fancy. ‘‘Derby Day’’ represents the great 
racing event in England, when thousands flock to the 
track to see the races, or enjoy themselves in a picnic 
sort of fashion on the grounds. During the year there 
are several ‘‘Bank Holidays,’’ z. ¢., days when the 
banks are closed, business is generally suspended, and 
when all the people who can go on excursions to the 
country, or the seaside. Good Friday, the sixth of 
April, Easter Monday, the third of August, the first 
of November and the twenty-sixth of December were 
all bank holidays last year, and are each year accord- 
ing to the change of dates in the calendar. Christmas 
Day is, of course, a holiday throughout Great Britain, 
and in Scotland the first of January is a bank holiday, 
and is celebrated as New Year’s is in the United 
States. 

The season for summer vacations in England begins 
in the early part of August, about the 12th—after 
the Goodwood races, when those who can afford to 
do so go to the country and remain away until Octo- 
ber or November. Later on the well-to-do class go 
to their own country places, or visit friends to spend 
Christmas week; and, later still, they may take a trip 
to Egypt or the Mediterranean. Each member of the 
aristocracy has his own country home outside of Lon- 
don, or rather it should be called his castle, or some 
ancient residence which he has inherited through a 
long line of ancestry, and which he occupies a portion 
of the time during the warm weather, at the Christ- 
mas holidays when he desires to entertain his friends, 
and during the hunting season. These palatial homes, 
with large and extensive grounds beautifully laid out, 
are mostly located within one hundred miles of London, 
particularly in the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sus- 
sex, Oxfordshire and Buckingham. The members of 
the middle classes also own their own villas in the 
outskirts of the city, very much in the same manner 
as the corresponding class of New Yorkers, Bostoni- 
ans, or Philadelphians own their summer residences. 
Within the last fifty years there has been a great 
growth in the wealth of this class of English people, 
and some of them have rural homes and grounds that 
will outvie in luxurious furnishings and beauty of sur- 
roundings the old and stately residences of the aris- 
tocracy. 

Of late years the residents of London have been 
compelled to go further out of town to find board at 
country places. There was a time when a man could 
spend a few days of rest and quiet with his family at 
an old-fashioned inn within easy reach of London; 
but of late years these places have become the resorts 
of bicycle riders, and have lost the home-like charm 
which formerly made them attractive to the man,of 
family. Along the banks of the Thames there are 
many charming cottages, with gardens stretching 
down to the river, which command enormous rents 
during the summer months. 

Very much of the recreation of the better class of 
English people comes through their habit of visiting. 
They are peculiarly a hospitable people. Many Ameri- 
cans who have gone to the old country from this 
shore supplied with influential letters of introduction 
to men of good social standing on the other side of 
the water, I am sure, will bear testimony to the 
heartiness of their welcome and the good cheer, that 
was theirs, especially in country homes, if they had 
the good fortune to visit during the season when those 
residences were open. Visiting, especially at rural 
residences of city people, is a well-recognized and 
most pleasing form of spending a vacation. Some of 
the old castles will accommodate as many as four hun- 
dred persons at a time, while in an ordinary villa of a 
man belonging to the middle class, twelve to twenty 
visitors can find entertainment. During these visits 
old friends renew their intimacy of former years, while 
the young folks get acquainted through the various 
outdoor relaxations peculiar to the place or season— 
golf, croquet, boating, walking, riding, archery, etc. — 
and the ‘‘ country dances,’’ which are a special and 
peculiarly enjoyable feature of the life at these sum- 

mer homes. Visiting is most common during the out- 
door sporting season. Grouse shooting commences 
the twelfth of August and, with deer-hunting for 
stags, lasts until the twelfth day of October; deer- 
hunting for hinds commences the tenth day of Novem- 
ber and lasts until the end of March. The fishing 
season (with nets) lasts from the early part of Febru-- 
ary until the end of August; with rods and lines from 
the eleventh day of February until the end of October. 

The geographical situation of England is fortunate 
in one respect, she has many watering places on her 
coast. They are all beautifully located, and furnish 

delightful breathing-grounds for all classes of her peo- 
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ple, some oi them being, as is the case in this country, 
more aristocratic in their patronage than others. The 
principal watering places are Brighton, Newport, 
Scarborough, Bournemouth, Margate and Ramsgate. 
Scarborough is probably the leading watering place 
on the English coast, and is situated in a bay on the 
shore of the German Ocean. It is a very aristocratic 
resort; and, it may be said, the people who go here or 
to any other place of the kind, enjoy and conduct 
themselves just about as the wealthy American peo- 
ple do at Long Branch or Newport. One of the great 
attractions at Brighton is the Aquarium, which con- 
tains a rare collection of sea fish and other aquatic 
animals, unequaled for variety, rarity, and the number 
and size of the specimens exhibited. 

The Isle of Wight is one of the most picturesque of 
the British Isles, and is the favorite resort of yachts- 
men. During the boating season the island is crowd- 
ed with visitors, and the bays and miniature harbors 
are alive with yachts and small craft of every descrip- 
tion. 

The Isle’ of Man, situated in the Irish Sea, about 
equally distant from England, Scotland and Ireland, 
is distinguished by bold. and” picturesque coast 
scenery, especially at its southern extremity, where it 
presents a sea front of extreme grandeur. The island 
possesses much to interest the antiquary, for various 
castles and abbeys still remain, tho in a ruined condi- 
tion, as standing witnesses of the grandeur and glory 
of bygone days. It is not a large island, being only 
about thirty-three miles in length and twelve miles in 
breadth. Its climate is mild and equable, which 
proves very attractive to summer visitors, who arrive 
year by year in large numbers to spend their holiday 
time in this interesting spot. The town of Douglas, 
eleven miles from Peel, is the modern capital of the 
Isle of Man, and from the excellence of its sea-bath- 
ing, as well as its central position, it has of late years 
become a highly popular watering place. This island 
has become a more popular resort than ever during 
late years owing to the popularity of the novels of Hall 
Caine describing the life of the quaint Manx people. 
Yarmouth is a curious old fishing town which has 
been made famous by the scenes laid there in Dickens’s 
‘« David Copperfield,’ and, aside from its being a quiet 
little watering place many persons like to visit it on 
this account alone. Bournemouth is another favorite 
watering place, but is more the resort of health seek- 
ers than the fashionable crowd who crave for the 
social gayety peculiar to Scarborough and Newport; 
for there is a Newport in England as there is here. 

Margate is the great resort for the common, every- 
day crowd, just as the east end of Coney Island is 
for New Yorkers. This is situated in the northeastern 
extremity of Kent, and the place is most largely pat- 
ronized during the month of August. During the 
summer season excursion trains are run out at very 
cheap rates. The breeze is here always strong enough 
to show the whitecaps on the distant sea, the waves 
come curling in on the shore, and the scene on the 
beach is almost a counterpart of what may be wit- 
nessed at Coney Island any day during the summer 
season, only that there are more sailboats cruising 
around the shore. Hundreds of children make a play- 
ground of the sandy beach. In one part of Margate 
there is a national hospital for the scrofulous poor 
children of England, which has done much to help 
this class of patients. 

One favorite form of spending a vacation in Eng- 
land, and which is gradually being introduced in this 
country, is on a house-boat, 2. ¢., a boat so construct- 
ed that it contains good-sized rooms and all the con- 
veniences necessary for housekeeping. Many families 
own or hire a boat of this kind and live in this way all 
summer. Another pleasant method of spending a 
vacation of five or six weeks is to drive through the 
most beautiful part of England. The roads are ex- 
ceptionally good. Some lovers of this mode of taking 

an outing have wagons built very much on the plan 
of the gypsy wagon, containing a nicely furnished room 
in which they can sleep at night, cooking their meals 
in true gypsy fashion, out-of-doors; or, if they do not 
like this primitive method, stopping at the inns which 
are to be met on their journey. A couple can extract 
a great deal of enjoyment from this original method 
of spending a vacation; but the cost of the wagon and 
- horses makes it a rather expensive undertaking. 

The poorest people who cannot leave London find 
fresh air and a taste of nature in the many public 
parks located in different parts of the great metropolis, 
or within a short distance from the thickly populated 
section. Bushy Park, Twickenham, Kew, Windsor, St. 
Albans, Rochester, Knole near Seven Oaks, are coun- 
try suburbs on the outskirts in which a great deal of 
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the quiet rural life of England may be seen. The 
Kew Gardens, a pleasure ground, is a favorite resort. 
Every one used to go to Richmond, another beautiful 
suburb, which is still popular, tho somewhat changed. 
This section had always been noted for the beauty of 
its scenery. It will be remembered that when Jennie 
Deans, accompanied by the Duke of Argyle, paused 
for a moment on the brow of the hill to gaze on the 
unrivaled landscape presented to her view, the Duke 
said to her: ‘‘ This is a fine scene; we have nothing 
like it in Scotland.’’ To which remark the matter- 
of-fact Jennie replied: ‘‘It’s brar rich feeding for the 
cows, and they have a fine herd of cattle here; but I 
like just as well to look at the crags of Arthur's Seat, 
and the sea coming in against them, as at a’ the 
muckle trees.”’ 

One of the most interesting of these parks for the 
poor people was developed from Horsemonger Lane 
Jail, which was torn down some years ago, and the 
grounds converted into a playground for poor chil- 
dren. This work was done through the efforts of 
the Metropolitan Public Garden Boulevard and Play- 
ground Association. The spot is especially devoted 
to poor children, and over the entrance appears the 
curious regulation: ‘‘No Adults allowed to Enter 
unless Accompanied by Children.”’ 

To the north of London there is a range of hills 
that rise up from the Thames Valley. The famous 
Hampstead Heath lies in this section, and tho it has 
greatly changed since Washington Irving described it 
on his visit to the old country some forty years ago, it 
is still a favorite suburban resort for the London 
crowds, especially on Bank Holidays, when the place 
looks like a country fair. Here will be found the 
quaint old English tavern, which is so rapidly disap- 
pearing with the advance of modern civilization. One 
peculiar feature of this place is the number of cottages 
with small gardens in front where tea is provided for 
visitors; or the guests can bring their own food and 


make their own tea, hot water being supplied to them. 


at a cost of twopence a head. The proprietors of 
these cottages are generally women, whose regular 
occupation is washing and ironing for city families. 
On Saturday and Sunday evenings during July and 
August the roads, the tea gardens and the public 
houses are thronged with a mass of people who have 
come up from the city by the cheap excursion trains 
which, by the way, run from the end of May to the 
end of October to all points of interest, inland and on 
the coast. 


New York City. 





Vacation at a Sportsman’s Clubhouse. 


BY H. W. HUNTINGTON, 
EpiTor “THE CLUBMAN.” 

THE clubs in the neighborhood of our large cities 
specially devoted to fishing, hunting and outdoor 
sports, generally-play a very important part in the mat- 
ter of summer vacations, providing, as they do, a 


method of outing quite unique and utterly unknown 


to the inhabitants of our inland towns and cities. 

These clubs may be divided into two classes.- In 
the first class there is a regular clubhouse, where 
members may obtain their meals and where lodgings 
are provided for a limited number. Other members 
erect cottages on the grounds in the vicinity of the 
clubhouse, where they live with their families during 
the summer, eating at the clubhouse or keeping 
house, as they may prefer. The second class of clubs 
are composed entirely of male members, who lodge 
and eat in a common building; or sometimes a long 
structure’ will be provided, divided off into single 
rooms or apartments, each one the property of a sin- 
gle member. Here he keeps his sportsman’s outfit, 
extra clothing, and otherwise fits up his room (which 
he euphoniously calls his ‘‘cottage’’ or ‘‘shooting- 
box’’) with books, pictures, rugs and bric-a-brac, ac- 
cording to the taste of the owner. 

So popular is this idea of club life that you will find 
clubs of the latter class descending in social impor- 
tance and respectability until you will reach an organ- 
ization of young fellows who have hired a broken- 
down canal-boat, or schooner lying on some shore 
within easy reach of New York, rudely fitted it up 
with a few chairs, bunks, fishing paraphernalia, and a 
camp stove. Here they will occasionally meet to go 
out on a fishing trip in the immediate locality. 

There are no statistics by which we can even ap- 
proximate to the number of these clubs around New 
York; but taking all the classes together, within a 
radius of a hundred miles of the city, there must be 
several hundred. Wherever the natural opportuni- 
ties for fishing and water-hunting are good these club- 
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houses, or small settlements of cottages of sportsmen, 
will be found. Within the past twenty years Long 
Island has become the home of such clubs, especially 
on the south and east shores of the island, where the 
opportunities for fishing and hunting are exception- 
ally good: On the banks of the waters in the vicin- 
ity of Washington, D. C., Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, the traveler, will notice, unpretentious little 
structures, not fine enough to be called cottages and 
too small and too iselated to be homes of poor labor- 
ers. Here the sportsman lives for a few days ata 
time at different seasons of the year, while he indulges 
in fishing or shooting. If he has a wife, and she is 
willing to rough it a little for the sake of outdoor life, 
she will accompany her husband and will prove, by 
the excellence of her cooking and housekeeping man- 
agement, albeit on the most primitive scale, that even 
in these rude outings it is not good for man to be 
alone. 

A typical organization of the first class referred to 
above is the South Side Sportmans’ Club, near Islip, 
L. I. Forty years ago a public house was kept on the 
turnpike in this vicinity by a quaint old Long Islander 
named ‘‘Obe’’ Snedécor. The house wasso old that 
it was said to have been a fort house in the last cen- 
tury, and there was the usual tale about the Father of 
his Country having slept in it. The place became the 
resort for men of wealth during the sporting season, 
and, finally, in such large numbers, that one of them ‘ 
proposed that it would be a good idea to form a club 
and buy the property. This proposition was received 
with favor, the property was purchased and the club 
organized in 1866. The club was a success from the 
start. The membership was limited by the constitu- 
tion to one hundred, and the shares at a par value of 
$500 soon commanded a high premium. It was only 
by the death of some of the old sportsmen that mem- 
bership in the club could be acquired. How tenacious 
of life these old sportsmen were, and how valuable the 
shares became is shown by the fact that in less than 
fifteen years some of the transfers of stock realized a 
profit of from $2,500 to $3,000. 

When the club came into possession of the property, 
the premises were greatly improved, and a modern 
steward from the city took the place of the old-fash- 
ioned Long Islander who had formerly catered for his 
wealthy city guests. The hatching of trout was scien- 
tifically conducted, new preserves were constructed, 
new screens erected and, by 1878, over five thousand 
fish, ranging from two te four years old, were at the 
mercy of the members’ skill by the opening of the sea- 
son, April 1st. Up to 1880 there had been scarcely a 
trace of fashion at the club, and only the wives of a 
few old members had been seen there. No children 
were allowed on the premises. There were no social 
festivities, croquet, lawn tennis, tableaux or other diver- 
sions in which both sexes take part. But in 1880 the 
character of the club changed from the fact that a 
large batch of shares were put on the market, owing 
to the death, failure or financial distress of their own- 
ers, and another and more progressive social element 
edged its way into the club. Ladies were now allowed 
to become guests at the clubhouse, children were no 
longer tabooed, and the cry of the haby was heard 
through the closed shutters. The old members made 
strong objections to these innovations, so strong, in- 
deed, that an annex building was constructed for those 
membérs who wished their wives or lady members of 
their family to be near them while they were enjoying 
their summer vacation. The clubhouse, with its ad- 
jacent cottages, is to-day one of the most charming 
resorts in the neighborhood of New York, the season 
opening with the trout fishing on the first of April. 
The improvements that have constantly been made 
in ‘the club’s hatcheries, and its various interesting 
experiments in pisciculture, have been of much value 
to science, and a great source of interest, as well as 
sport, to the members of the club. 

A still more exclusive and conservative organization 
is the Robin’s Island Club, which is said to have the 
best-stocked game preserve anywhere near New York. 
When the club was organized with twenty-five mem- 
bers, each paid $1,000 for the privilege. By the con- 
stitution the membership was limited to this number. 
and there is no way to obtain admittance to the club 
save by the death of a member or a change of owner- 
ship, owing to the vicissitudes of fortune. No matter 
what price is offered fora share none can be purchased. 
Five thousand dollars has been offered in vain; and 
some years ago a syndicate offered $200,000 for the 
property, and the offer was refused. 

A few words about the sport afforded at this club, 
which is said to have the finest game preserve in the 
North, will indicate what can be done by clubs of this 
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kind, and show what a pleasant resort it is in the fall 
season when many club members prefer to take their 
vacation. Thousands of quail are annually imported, 
until the island fairly teems with them. Ruffled 
grouse were procured for several seasons, but these 
were a failure. A dozen gray squirrels increased pro- 
digiously. Hundreds are shot each fall, but there are 
always enough left to propagate their kind. Rabbits 
have done even better, in fact multiplied to so great 
an extent as to become a nuisance. For several sea- 
sons they made vegetable gardening impossible. The 
club was obliged to purchase a couple of beagle- 
hounds to mitigate the curse of the rabbits’ presence. 
Peconic Bay, near the island, is noted for its king- 
fishing, which begins in August, while, in the early 
fall and winter, the waters of the bay are alive with 
wild fowl, furnishing as much sport as the hunt for the 
redhead or the canvasback. 

Another representative Long Island club is the 
Oxford Rod and Gun Club—the membership is limited 
to thirty—which has choice grounds, fish ponds 
and game preserves at Eastport, a quiet and retired 
village about two and a half hours’ ride from the city. 
The grounds are so situated as to furnish not only 
fresh-water fishing in two large ponds, but an inlet 
to the South Bay provides for salt-water fishing and 
bay shooting. The club’s game preserves include goo 
acres of land owned by the club, and 3,000 acres leased 
for their game preserves, with leased fish ponds, trout 
preserves, etc. 

Clubs of this kind have to provide rules in regard 
to fishing. For instance, a member will not be al- 
lowed to fish in Club waters to exceed three days in 
any one week, or kill more than sixty trout in any 
week, or thirty trout in one day. Trout less than six 
inches in length must be returned to the water. A 
member may take a friend with him to fish not to 
exceed twice in the season; but they can take mem- 
bers of their families to fish, and the whole catch is 
scored against the member. The rules, of course, 
vary with the different clubs; but they are designed to 
prevent the fish and game from being exterminated, 
and to provide sport, equally, for all. 

Enough has been said about the better class of 
sportsmen’s clubs to show that membership therein is 
very costly, at least to the man of ordinary means. A 
man who joined one of the small fishing clubs gives 
his experience, which is both novel and “interesting. 
He frankly says that he had been in the habit of 
spending considerable money in playing billiards and 
foolish dissipation. He resolved to stop this course of 
living, at least during the summer months, and try 
and get some real benefit for the money he was spend- 
ing. He joined a fishing club which had a cheap, 
roughly built ‘‘clubhouse’’ on the banks of a creek 
in the vicinity of Coney Island. The four original 
members of the club allowed him to join for $25, giv- 
ing him time to pay the amount—for he did not have 
that amount of cash on hand. He was a single man, 
but confessed that he managed his finances so irregu- 
larly that he rarely had enough money to last from 
one week to another. The other four members, he 
was glad to know, were steady married men, some of 
them with families, were all very economical, and, 
he confesses, were the cause of a change in his habits 
of life. He lived at the clubhouse all summer, going 
to his work in the city every morning and returning 
every evening. His work as a mechanic employed 
him eight hours a day, so that he did not have to 
start for the city until after seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and, quitting work at five o’clock, he was able to 
arrive at the clubhouse before six. After tea he had 
plenty of time to go fishing. Other members of the 
club were there off and on, some ot the married men 
living there while their families were away in the coun- 
try. 

The cost of this peculiar method of living was $2.10 
per week for railroad fare. The living expenses were 
divided according to a clubhouse system of dividing, 
or averaging, all necessary expenses, which is a great 
saving over the individual method. For instance, the 
ground rent, coal, kerosene oil and ice were club 
charges to be paid by all five. The school tax was a 

- general charge. He adds that going to this club was 
a grand good thing for him, as he was becoming dissi- 
pated for lack of something interesting todo. At the 
club he always had something interesting to do every 
day, according to the, tide, getting game fish, clams, 
oysters or necessary bait, keeping his house in order, 
and doing his own cooking. He said: ‘‘I paid but 
$25 to come into this club. and, as we all seem 
pleased with each other, I would not take $500 for my 
share in the association, tho a share is not of course 
worth that in money. but because it has made a man 
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of me during the two years past, and I have more 
than $600 in the bank, whereas before I had proper 
occupation I never had a dollar ahead.”’ 

New York City. 


Together. 
BY LOUISE EDGAR. 


Far out Beyond, among the ways 

Where shadowy dead-folk come and go; 
Scanning each face with eager gaze, 

A woman’s shape flits to and fro. 
Intent, she finds at last her goal 

(Tho not long parted from the earth), 
A tiny, wailing, baby soul 

Of one who died at birth. 


Oh, wished-for, hoped-for, little son, 
Upon whose face I longed to look ! 
You left your story unbegun, 
You only glanced within life’s book! 
And is it thus I hold you, dear, 
Not in a human, warm embrace, 
As I had dreamed on earth, but here, 
. This strange and unknown place! 


She takes him in her shadowy arms, 
And clasps him to her shadowy breast, 
She gently soothes his sad alarms, 
‘* Peace, little baby, rest!”’ 


Two There together. Here, alone 
One, saddened for Life’s coming years 
And slowly dropping, one by one, 
A strong man’s heart-wrung tears. 
NvuTLey, N. J. 


At a Summer Assembly. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 





SUMMER-TIME is the time for rest, especially for 
people in the town and city who understand the true 
economy of strength and of time, and who prefer to 
break loose from the monotony and the burdens of 
daily business, and seek change of diet, companion- 
ship and employment. Eyen poor people should, by 
their own tact and economy, supplemented by hints 
and help from people with larger experjence and from 
generous employers, seek some change during the 
summer, if it be no more than an occasional excursion 
into the country, or from the country into the town, 
that those who most need the recreative effects of 
change may be the better prepared for long months 
of steady service. This habit grows among our peo- 
ple. Nowadays everybody seeks a summer “‘ outing.”’ 

Some go to the seaside to watch the waves, hear 
the mighty roar of the ocean, bathe in its waters, and 
lounge with chosen companions during the long sum- 
mer days and evenings. Some cross the sea and live 
the tourist-life among lakes and mountains, walking 
and driving over the well-beaten roads and amid the 
glorious scenery of the Continent. Some take to the 
forest, like a good Bishop of Chicago, who, after 
packing autumn, winter and spring with professional 
labor, hides among the Adirondacks, fishing, hunting, 
sleeping, thus restoring his physical energy, and pre- 
paring for the arduous duties of his profession. Some 
make for the lake-side, the island, the fashionable 
summer hotel, the tramp through the mountains. 
Some live on a yacht for weeks at a time, or take a 
long or short bicycle swing along the macadamized 
highway. 

The summer outing must. be recreative, and 
the true recreation is in change of occupation. A 
man is always better prepared for his vacation by 
having some avocation in which he takes pleasure and 
from which he receives inspiration. The true avoca- 
tion gives significance and value to one’s vacation. 
Therefore the summer outing must gratify a variety of 
tastes. Some find such rest ina religious way, as at 
a camp-meeting, others in an educational way, as at 
the summer school especially devoted to art, to 
science, to literature, to professional work. Among 
these recreative devices, which by change of occupa- 
tion and by furthering and increasing enthusiasm and 
facility in a wholesome avocation by which rest is 
made both a delight and a stimulus, is the modern 
Assembly. The first of these was Chautauqua, but 
now there are more than sixty or seventy of these 
‘«Chautauquas "’ in America alone. 

The Assembly ministers to the various powers of 
mind and body, and thus insures genuine rest. It pro- 
vides a rich program which ministers to the intellectual 
powers, puts the physical forces into pleasurable ac- 
tivity, appeals to the sense of humor and the love of 
‘fun, presents superior opportunities for contact with 
the representative scholars and men of genius in every 
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sphere of human activity, conserving and promoting 


_the religious element, putting emphasis upon the 


much needed conviction that true religion is in har- 
mony with all legitimate pleasures and pursuits. 

The Assembly has a domestic value. It brings all 
members of the same family to a common center. 
It provides something for everybody in the household 
from ‘‘tiny tot’’ to venerable and philosophic grand- 
father, all of whom may be equally occupied and in- 
terested. Here are the sandpile, the miniature tin 
pail and shovel, the kindergarten, the school of lan- 
guages, the scientific experiments, the philosophic dis- 
cussions, the stereoptican displays, to say nothing of 
baseball, foot races, boat races, bathing, croquet, 
lawn tennis, fireworks, illuminated fleet, concerts on 
the lake, chimes from the bells in the tower, and an 
endless variety of innocent, restful, delightful recrea- 
tions. 

In the summer school department of the Assembly 
the student and teacher have opportunity to study 
methods of teaching, as illustrated by the best uni- 
versity men from both sides of the sea—experts in 
their chosen fields. The teacher in seminary and high 
school may spend a few hours every day under the 
personal influence of distinguished professors from the 
best universities, whose names are familiar, and whose 
books they have studied. In this way, during a vaca- 
tion of two or more weeks, new ideals, new principles, 
new methods are derived, by which this teacher is able 
to do his work more effectively during the rest of the 
year in the institution in which he serves. 

At the Assembly are discussed the great questions 
relating to society and to social and political reform. 
The thinkers and the toilers come together. The 
toilers become thinkers. The crowd from the shop, 
the field, the home, fills the vast amphitheater; and 
great theorists, who at heart love the people, but who 
too often have more love than knowledge, and more 
philanthropic aspiration than practical wisdom come 
into contact with men of less culture but more prac- 
tical sense, and go away with theories tempered by 
more accurate views of the real needs, conditions and 
possibilities of the society they would serve. Thus 
prejudices are modified, sympathies awakened, and the ~ 
foundations laid for a more accurate study of the great 
problems of the age. ; 

Through the summer Assembly, with its con- 
ventions, schools, platforms, conversations, recrea- 
tions, various classes of people are brought into fel- 
lowship on the only basis which can secure true 
equality, namely, knowledge, character and religious 
faith. 

One need not draw the contrast between the life of 
the modern summer Assembly and of the traditioral 
watering place. Good hours, refreshing conversation, 
contact with earnest people, inspiring lectures, in- 
structive entertainments, reverent worship, combine to 
give a real value to the hours of play and fun and rest. 
So that what sport a man does have is more whole- 
some because connected with and subordinated to 
wise occupation, high thought and earnest purpose. 
Thus the summer Assembly promotes physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, social, national and religious health. 


TOPEKA, Kan. 


Summer Care of Sick Children. 


BY JOHN P, FAURE, 


SECRETARY OF ST. JOHN’S GUILD, AND COMMISSIONER DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, NEW YORK CiTyY. 

A GLANCE at the facts brought to mind by the title 
of this article shows that the origin of what has 
come to be a recognized factor in beneficence, not 
only of the metropolis of our country, but of many 
other cities both large and small as well, was twofold 
in its nature; one, a turning of thoughts countryward 
by a devoted father in the hot city, and the other, the 
beauties of a summer sunset in the country, impelling 
a good man to let his thoughts bend cityward; both 
minds working along constructive lines in far greater 
volume than either knew, or even imagined, as each 
made his unconscious contribution to that which has 
proved to be a formative germ in a vast sociological 
power. 

One hot morning in July, 1873, Mr. George F. 
Williams, then City Editor of the New York Times, 
sent his wife and children to the country for the sum- 
mer, and while crossing the City Hall Park he saw 
five little residents of lower New York seated under 
the shade of the nearest tree to the fountain on the 
easterly edge of the park, and overheard the words, 
«« Let us play we were in the country.’’ The man’s 
ears heard the words, but the father’s heart took up 
the thought and bridged the space between those little 
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ones in the burning city and his little flock in the 
health-giving Catskills. 

On entering the 7zmes office, the incident was re- 
lated to Mr. Louis J. Jennings, the editor-in-chief, 
and but brief thought was needed to produce an edi- 
torial which was read the next morning by Mr. Charles 
H. Marshall at his breakfast table, and whose first act 
at his office that day was the sending of $100 to the 
New York Times; and thus was begun, twenty-three 
years ago, that for which hundreds of thousands of 
men, women and children have since devoutly said: 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’’ the 
‘‘Fresh Air Work,’’ the joint outcome of a need voiced 
by a little child and responded to by the heart of a 
tender and sympathetic man. 

It was during the same summer season that the 
Rev. Willard Parsons was enjoying a beautiful land- 
scape and an exquisite sunset in Central Pennsyl- 
vania, when the thought was burned into his soul, 
‘How many a poor, feeble child in the great hot city 
would enjoy this scene.”’ 

The outcome of this was the founding by him of 
the ‘‘ Fresh Air Fund,”’ first through the Evening Post, 
and soon. after through the Mew York Tribune. How 
firmly, that merciful work is now interwoven into the 
hearts of good people in more than thirty States of 
the Union, no reader of this article needs to be told. 

Mr. Williams began his work by gathering the news- 
boys and bootblacks, and taking them for a day’s sail 
up the Hudson River, or out on Long Island Sound, 
sandwiches and milk being the chief material features; 
but a chance to get out into God’s pure air, and to 
drink deep drafts from the inexhaustible fount of 
Nature, forming a much more important element. 

In July, 1875, the first trip of the ‘‘ Floating Hospi- 
tal of St. John’s Guild’’ was made, carrying 1,000 or 
more sick babies, small, feeble children, and worn and 
exhausted mothers, thereby inaugurating what has 
since developed into one of New York’s most unique 
charities, because of the rigidity with which its mana- 
gers have adhered to their original purpose, 7. ¢., the 
care and cure of the baby and child suffering from 
summer ailments, for which the ozone of the salt air 
is Nature’s great remedy, and side by side with this 
labor with the sick infant the instruction and uplift- 
ing of the too often ignorant mother; both efforts 
having great and rightful claims in spreading a knowl- 
edge of, and stimulating a love for, better living by the 
plain people, for which so much benevolent work has 
stood during the past few decades, and than which 
there is no more promising or fruitful agency through 
which we may hope to meet, and successfully wrestle 
with, many of the social problems of to-day. 

To enumerate the agencies for the relief of summer 
ailments for specially designated groups of the human 
family, such as the Working Girls’ Vacation Society, 
or to mention the many ‘‘Summer Homes”’ in vari- 
ous portions of the country that nowadays form a por- 
tion of the equipment of almost all large and active 
churches of nearly all denominations and beliefs, is 
not the function of this article, as our title holds us 
more specifically to the midsummer treatment of chil- 
dren who are i!l; and so important an element in our 
population are the dear little people that we must not 
wander from them or their needs. With this thought 
clearly before us it must be recorded that the two 
great metropolitan factors in this special line of work 
are the Tribune Fresh Air Fund and the Floating and 
Seaside Hospitals of St. John’s Guild. 

The Tribune Fresh Air Fund provides transporta- 
tion, at reduced rates, to country homes in more than 
thirty States, to poor children of seven years and over, 
who are gracefully made the guests of good people in 
thousands of clean, respectable, Christian homes, 
where good influences surround the city children dur- 
ing their fortnight’s visit that cannot but have a ben- 
eficial effect on the lives thus brought into the sur- 
roundings described; and this, in addition to good 
food and pure air in abundance, leaves no further ar- 
gument necessary to prove that a blessed mission is 
being worked out by the great journal and its many 
friends who continue to make it the beneficent force 
that it is, and for which many thousands are annually 
grateful. 

The railroad journey that must be taken to reach 
one of the homes thrown open by the operations of 
the summer charity which we have just described, 
naturally prevents it from being of much practical 
benefit to the sick infant or child under six, and to the 
mother, from whose personal care neither can be ta- 
ken; and it is in its ministrations to this most helpless 
group of the human family that St. John’s Guild finds 
its great place among the charities of New York. 

The Special Summer Corps of Physicians of the 
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Health Department, dispensaries, out-patient depart- 
ments of great hospitals, day nurseries and charitable 
societies, in great numbers gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity to distribute the tickets for the Float- 
ing Hospital that starts on three mornings of the week 
from each side of the city, each ticket admitting a sick 
baby in mother’s arms, and any little brothers or sis- 
ters, under six, who cannot be left alone. Doctors 
and trained nurses attend the very sick in the wards, 
while those partially ailing are seated on the spacious 
upper deck, where hour after hour as both Upper and 
Lower Bays of New York’s harbor are traversed, the 
ozone of 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean is inhaled, 
to save the infant lives as no medicine can, and to 
strengthen and rebuild the other feeble members of 
the family. 

Thirteen miles from the Battery the Floating Hos- 
pital is daily anchored, and those whose condition de- 
mands, and who can arrange to leave home, are taken 
to the Guild’s Seaside Hospital for children, at Cedar 
Grove, New Dorp, S. I., for care and treatment until 
cured, the average stay being about ten days. Here 
again, physicians, trained nurses and all hospital sur- 
roundings are provided. 

Eight years ago, a Salt Water Bathroom was insti- 
tuted on the Floating Hospital, where individual 
spray baths of pure water, pumped from the ocean, 
are given to thirty-three children and mothers at one 
time; and where the vast opportunities thus afforded 
are availed of by trained nurses and skilled attendants, 
not only to demonstrate both to mothers and children, 
the personal comforts of the bath, but also to convey 
lessons in elementary sanitation, not only to the ben- 
efit of those present, but through them and their sur- 
roundings to instil a desire, which has often grown to 
a demand, for added bathing opportunities and sani- 
tary conditions at home; and thus has this Floating 
Hospital played a not unimportant part in the demand 
for a better housing of the poor, that is rapidly and loud- 
ly voicing itself at present. Surely when we commend 
what the country home does for the children of seven 
and over, who would receive no vacation were it not for 
the Tribune Fresh Air Fund, we cannot withhold ex- 
pressions of gratitude over the provisions for the sig¢k 
baby, feeble child and weary mother that are shown to 
exist by the operations of the Floating and Seaside 
Hospitals of St. John’s Guild. 


New Yor City. 





Yachting. 
BY W. IRVINE ZEREGA. 


AT arough estimate I would say that there must be 
more than one hundred yacht clubs in this country, and 
between three and four thousand splendidly equipped 
crafts of various sizes. Yachting, looked upon as an 
industry alone, gives employment to about 40,000 
men who make up the crews; and not only in the con- 
struction of the vessel itself, but in furnishing it in 
more or less lavish style, and in provisioning it for a 
cruise, probably 100,000 people are employed, so that, 
in this way, the money of the rich flows through hun- 
dreds of channels of trade. The yatchsman can_ well 
rejoice not only in the enjoyment of an innocent and 
health-giving pastime, but in one that gives employ- 
ment and work, and puts money in the pockets of a 
large number of persons. 

A yacht may be a vessel propelled either by sails or 
by steam. It is most often light, or comparatively 
small, but sometimes of large size, is used for pleasure 
trips, or for racing and, occasionally, as a vessel of 
state to convey persons of distinction by water. There 
are two distinct types of sailing yachts—the racer, 
with large spars and sails and fine lines, where comfort 
is sacrificed to speed, and the commodious well-pro- 
portioned cruising yacht. 

The American yacht is an evolution of the pink, or 
pinkie, which was used in the cod-fishing industry 
before the broad stern fishing schooners came in fash- 
ion. The first schooner appeared in 1713, and was 
built at Gloucester. The name originated at the same 
time. As the boat glided into the water one of the 
spectators cried out: ‘‘ Look how she schoons!’’ The 
captain of the craft heard the words and replied: ‘‘A 
schooner let her be.’’ The schooner remained popu- 
lar for a hundred years. In 1812 the Baltimore clip- 
per came into favor—a style of craft built on Spanish 
and Genoese models. These clippers did excellent 


service on the Atlantic during the War of 1812. 
From the clipper was developed the pilot-boat, which 
gradually evolved into a type of schooner. 

The yacht, specifically, became a favorite sailboat 
when the first yachting organization of the New York 
Yacht Club was formed in this country in 1844. The 
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first regatta was sailed July 17th, 1845. Of late years 
the catboat has become popular both in this country 
and, to a limited extent, in England. Probably one 
reason why it is popular is because such boats can be 
purchased at a comparatively reasonable price. A 
twenty-foot catboat will cost, new, about $200, but 
can be bought second-hand for $120. A member of a 
small yacht club built for himself a cabin sloop about 
thirty feet long for $1,500. In England the catboat 
is known as the ‘‘ Una boat,’’ from the fact that the 
name of the first boat of this kind taken there was 
called ‘‘ Una,’’ since which time such craft have been 
called ‘‘ Una boats.’’ A strong reason why they are 
popular is not so much on account of their cheapness, 
altho that is a consideration with some, but because 
they can be managed by one person; a man can be his 
captain, crew, and everything else. The Great South 
Bay, off the coast of Long Island, is the home of the 
catboat in the neighborhood of New York. 

The sharpie is an American invention. It was orig- 
inally intended to be used among the oyster beds on 
Long Island Sound; but as such boats are fast and 
can be rigged as sloops, schooners and yawls, they 
have sometimes been used for yachting purposes. 

Altho there are many expensive yachts, the tenden- 
cy of late years has been to furnish small and compar- 
atively inexpensive vessels. These are generally sailed 
by amateurs, or Corinthian sailors. The word ‘Co- 
rinthian ’’ will often be seen used in connection with 
yachting matters. The name was derived from the 
first club in England, who made a specialty of confin- 
ing their races to boats sailed and manned by ama- 
teurs. So, when the first yachting club of this kind 
was organized in this country it took the name 
‘«Corinthian.’’ From that time on, this word has had 
a special significance, meaning an amateur. The Dic- 
tionary is at fault when it says that the word ‘‘is an 
English slang term meaning, specifically, a member of 
the aristocracy, or in this country a man of wealth, 
who steers his own yacht or rides his own horses.’’ It 
has nothing to do with the aristocracy, and more 
generally refers to persons of moderate means who 
sail their own craft. A man may manage a yacht 
costing $40,000 or a catboat costing only $200. The 
social condition of the man has nothing to do with it. 

When it is asked, ‘‘Where do yachts cruise?’ it 
may be answered that literally they cruise all over the 
world. The season around New York opens about 
the end of May, the formal opening being ‘‘ Regatta 
Day,’’ which occurs during the first or second week in 
June, depending on the tide. After the race at that 
time the yachts either join in a cruise with the clubs 
of neighboring States, or their owners make spec ial 
trips to different points according to their inclinations 
The Canadian waters have always been considered a 
a favorite cruising ground, and, for those who possess 
a steam yacht, a journey to the Thousand Islands is 
very pleasant. Those who make this trip generally 
return the latter part of July or the first part of Au- 
gust, when the social season is at its hight at Sara- 
toga, Long Branch, Newport and other well-known 
watering places. 

There is considerable sailing on the Great Lakes; 
but there the conditions of wind and wave are very 
different from sailing in the open waters along the 
coast, and, on many occasions, the best nautical skill 
is required to prevent an accident. But the yacht 
clubs-in the interior cities, like Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Buffalo and Cleveland, have many members who are 
able to cope with the peculiar dangers to be met with 
in this kind of sailing. The same may be said in 
regard to the yachtsmen of California, off the coast of 
which State the weather is often much more treacher- 
ous than it is ever found in our Eastern waters. 

It is not at all unusual at the present time for the 
large yachts to make journeys to the most distant 

points on the globe, and trips around the world are 
as common as journeys by rail across the Continent. 
Even as long ago as 1838 Mr. James Brooke, better 
known as Rajah Brooke, sailed in his schooner yacht. 
the ‘‘Royalist,’’ from the Thames for Borneo, where 
he intended to make some explorations. This vessel 
was a fast sailer for those days. She left the Thames 
on October 27th, was detained in the Channel for 
several days by a succession of gales, and was finally 
able to leave December 16th. The passage to Rio 
was slow. There she remained ten days, and reached 
the Cape of Good Hope March 15th; sailed on the 
29th, made Java Head six weeks later, and reached 
Sangapore, June 1st. She left that port on the 27th, 
sailed through the ‘‘ white water’’ of the China Sea 
and, on August rst, anchored off Borneo. 

A long yachting journey was made in 1880 by the 
vessel ‘Il Leone de Caprera’’ sailing from Montevideo 
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to Gibraltar, and thence to Naples via Barcelona. 
This boat was 27 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 3 feet depth of hold, was whaler-shaped and 


» rigged, decked all over save a very small cockpit aft, 


and carried a crew of three men. 

The cruise of the yacht ‘‘Sunbeam”’ is the subject 
of an extremely interesting volume by the late Lady 
Brassey who described, with much detail, the pleas- 
ures of a long yachting journey. Favored by the 
Trade winds and monsoons for the long passages 
across the ocean, and avoiding the stormy seas which 
sweep around the Horn and Cape of Good Hope, by 
taking the inland passages through the Straits of 
Magellan and the Suez Canal, the undertaking, as 
Lord Brassey has said, was easily accomplished; and 
he heartily recommends the journey to the owners of 
sea-going vessels. 

In England, where yachting is even more in favor 
than it is in this country, whole families will be afloat 
for weeks or months at a time traversing the rough 
seas and taking the weather as it comes. During the 
winter season, for lovers of this sport on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the Mediterranean is the favorite re- 
sort; the yachtsman journeying from Lisbon to Cadiz, 
to Gibraltar, across to Malta, along the French coasts 
and down the Italian peninsula, among the isles of 
Greece, and sometimes going as far afield as the Black 
Sea. Many Englishwomen and, to a limited extent, 
some of our American women, can steer and manage 
their own yachts in ordinary waters, the craft, of 
course, being of the smaller class. 

It would be impossible to make even an approximate 
estimate of the cost of this form of outdoor amuse- 
ment; it would be like figuring out how much it costs 
aman tolive. It all dependsonthe man. The lover 
of yachting may spend a few hundred dollars or many 
thousands of dollars a year in the pursuit of this form 
of amusement. The primary elements of expense are 
the cost of the craft, the wages and uniforms of the 
crew, repairs, insurance, and annual depreciation of 
value. These items can easily be reckoned; but when 
it comes to the question of furnishing the yacht and 
living expenses on a cruise, that is an entirely different 
matter. 

In a yacht of the largest size, capable of cruising in 
all parts of the world, there will be found a smoking 
room, furnished with divans and tables, a chart room, a 
cabin, a handsomely decorated saloon, say eighteen feet 
long and thirty-one feet wide; ten to fifteen staterooms 
built of cherry, mahogany, walnut, etc., furnished 
in white and gold, and supplied with rich rugs and 
elegant tapestries, hand-carved beds, dressing tables 
and wardrobes; pantries, closets, lockers, toilet rooms, 
aladies’ saloon, a library, and a fair weather stateroom; 
there will be electric bells and incandescent lights. 
Such a vessel would cost from $300,000 to $500,000, 
according to size and finish, and the yearly expense of 
running the same would amount to $100,000. There 
will be fifty in the crew, and journeys will be made to 
all parts of the world, at home and abroad. 

It has been estimated that the cost of living on a 
steam-yacht forty or fifty feet in length will amount to 
$2,500 for a five months’ cruise. On a vessel from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet in length the expense 
for the same time will be about $10,000. On the large 
vessels, where the crews number from thirty to fifty 
men, the monthly expense will run from $6,000 to 
$12,000. The expense account of one of these highest 
priced yachts amounted to $150,000 for a year. The 
cost of a five months’ cruise around the world on such 
a vessel would be easily $50,000. 

There is little difference in the expense of running 
a steam yacht anda sailing craft, except in the matter 
of coal. The owner of a $10,000 yacht spent $5,000 
more before he was ready to cruise, and the expense of 
his first season amounted to $8,000. His boat was 
less than sixty feet in length, and his running expenses 
averaged $50 a day. A schooner-yacht of ordinary 
size could not be supplied with a set of sails for less 
than $300, and frequently the cost would be more. A 
flag will cost $6 or $7, and a pennant $3 or $4. 

The sailing master of a yacht receives from $50 to 
$200 a month, and sometimes more, in the case of very 
large vessels going on foreign voyages; and he is ex- 
pected to be thoroughly proficient in the art of navi- 
gation. A mate receives fram $40 to $75 a month. 

Some of the smaller cabin yachts carry no officers ex- 
cept masters. Cooks and stewards receive from $40 
to $100 a month; a second cook, $30 to $75. When 
the yacht is out of commission the crew is discharged, 
the cabin fixtures are stored in some large warehouse 


for safe keeping, and the vessel is taken to some out- - 


of-the-way place for the winter. 
It is only fair to say that much of the progress in 
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yachting in this country is due to the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club, of New York, the members of which sail 
their own yachts, while in the annual regattas not 
only the captains but the crews are amateur sailors. 
This club was founded at Oyster Bay in 1872, and in 
1875 moved its headquarters to New York. Originally 
only small boats were sailed, but in 1874 the schooner 
‘« Ariel’’ became its flagship, and large yachts have 
ever since blown its flags. This was the first club to lead 
in certain yachting reforms, dispensing with gold lace 
and filagree on their uniforms, and wearing plain black 
buttons. They were the first to establish a system of 
etiquet and to allow the use of spinnakers—the large, 
triangular sail set upon a boom, used when running 
before the wind—and the first to make sail-area a fac- 
tor in time allowance. The members of this club are 
mostly young men of wealth and leisure, and -the fleet 
at present consists of about one hundred and fifty 
yachts. 

There, are, also, numerous other small yacht clubs, 
that have followed in the footsteps of the Seawan- 
haka Yacht Club, and virtually adopted their rules in 
regard to sail-area being a factor in time allowance 
and racing length. In the old racing rules where the 
crew was limited to one man to every three feet or 
fraction thereof, and where shifting ballast was al- 
lowed, the sail-area was about the last thing consid- 
ered. All sail that could possibly be carried was 
cracked on a boat, and from thirty to fifty sand bags 
shifted to keep her on her bottom. These bags aver- 
aged from thirty to fifty pounds each; and it required 
pretty lively hustling on the part of the crew to shift 
them from leeward to windward on going about. 

Within the last few years sand bagging has nearly 
become extinct, and races with shifting ballast are now 
few and far between. The latest thing in the small 
racing boats is the 15-foot racing class, or, as they are 
more generally termed, the half rates. The 15-foot class 
is simply this length on waterline—15 feet with 225 
square feet of sail-area. Two-fifths, or forty per cent. 
of sail-area is allowed in spinnaker. This year (1896) 
there has been more of this class of boats built than 
any other. These boats cost to build from $150 to 
$1,000, according to the construction, rig, etc. Near- 
ly every builder in the country is turning out one or 
more of this class of boats, and this year’s racing for 
the 15-foot class will, undoubtedly, be unexcelled. 

Another new class will also be well represented, 
viz., the 30-foot. Also fifteen new boats will start in 
the races; twelve of which have been built on exactly 
the same frames, and rigged precisely the same. The 
owners of these boats will draw lots when they are 
all completed, to see ‘‘ who owns which,’’ and after 
that it will simply be a question of handling. 

‘‘What clothes will I need if I go yachting this year?’’ 
That is an inquiry that no one can answer, unless he 
first finds out what kind of a craft is going to be used 
for the trip. There are beats knocking about to-day 
which, to go sailing on in anything but a bathing 
suit would be’sheer folly. But I am now speaking of 
some of the modern racing machines. The clothes a 
man needs most, outside of his go-ashore clothes, are 
a good pair of rubber boots, oilskin coat, sou’ wester, 
and a heavy sweater. These can all be obtained at 
prices ranging from $15 to $30, according to quality 
of goods. A heavy coat, or pea-jacket, is also almost 
a necessity. These, also, can be obtained at various 
prices, from $15 to $50. This, of course, does 
not include numerous changes of underwear, etc. 

A man can only ascertain by experience how 
much clothing he will need on a trip in a small 
yacht. A rather good plan is to go aboard the yacht 
first and measure off just how much room is . allotted 
to you; then go home and measure off what you think 
you ought to take. 


New York City. 


Something Remains. 
BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


FRIEND, there be some who say the gods are dead, 
And all the grace of the world’s earlier day 
And lingering light of Heaven passed away, 

And the fine bloom of life forever shed; 

They say the dryads and the nymphs are fled; 

No fawns or satyrs in the clearings play, 
Ceres and Bacchus with their bright array 
Winepress and threshing-floor no longer tread. 


But never Hesiod tasted sweeter thing, 
Horace, nor Master Walther Vogelweid, 
Than I who sit upon a carpet fair 
Of new-born verdure, in this joyous spring, 
God in my heart, my dear ones at my side, 
‘Glad just to breathe the universal air. 
LAWRENCE, Kan, 
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Summer Vacations. 


BY MRS. CANDACE WHEELER. 


THE summer holidays of artists, and those whose 
lives are spent in literary effort, are not, and should 
not be vacations, in the sense of mere cessation from 
routine employment. They are seasons of reception 
and growth ; times when the springs of thought are 
filling ; days when sweet and wholesome influences 
and experiences are gathered together and harvested 
for the gradual but incessant bestowal which is the 
mission of the artist and the literary worker. It is 
because the summer vacation must be more than a 
mere season of rest to these dispensers of the finer 
supplies, that they need more comprehensive condi- 
tions than those which amply suffice for the world’s 
general workers. It is true that the artistic and the 
literary*world, in common with the busy world, require 
the calm and breadth of space of the country, the 
blessing of nature’s beauty, the healing of unbreathed ~ 
air, and the change from habitual surroundings ; but 
in addition to these things, it is necessary for their 
best and most healthful development that the holiday 
portion of the year should have the opportunity of 
leisurely and thoughtful comparison with kindred 
minds living in the land of thought, as distinguished 
from the land of action. 

In such summer conditions the mental horizon 
seems to widen into corresponding space with that of 
nature, giving ‘‘ample room and verge enough ’”’ for 
the wheeling flight of those viewless embodiments 
which we cali ideas, and which may become veritable 
birds of paradise in their ministry. 

Summer vacations where the mental and spiritual 
conditions correspond to those of great natural beauty, 
are a joy and refreshment which is like a heavenly 
baptism to the soul, and leaves one grace enough to 
live out the remainder of the year in a mood of benef- 
icence to all mankind. 

Along the great shores, and among the mountains, 
there are many settlements where artistic fraternities 
gather for summer sketching and painting, and the 
same neighborhoods are apt also to attract the literary 
fraternity, since the natural conditions which are 
favorable for one profession are equally so for the 
other. 

The shores of Long Island have long been favorite 
ground for groups of art workers, because—altho the 
circumstances of out-of-door work are trying—the 
country is eminently paintable; and one can sometimes 
forget the gentle song of the mosquito, and even 
ignore his attempts at assimilation in the high and 
fine enjoyment of successful out-of-door painting. 

A gentle picturesqueness of surface, a humidity and 
tenderness of atmosphere seem to belong to the island; 
and the traces of human occupation have had time to 
become moss-grown and adaptable to art uses, as they 
have not in newer parts of the country. 

Among the Hamptons and at Amagansett, - one 
might—as far as landscape is concerned—easily fancy 
himself in Normandy or Holland; the paintable 
qualities of those mugh-painted countries being in a 
measure the same as on these accessible shores; con- 
sequently, Easthampton and Amagansett have been for 
years favorite gathering places for painters. 

Formerly they lived in farmhouses, in easy and 
genial companionship with their owners and their 
families; but of late, many of the married artists have 
built themselves houses and created genuine art 
neighborhoods. 

But, however they are domiciled, they spend their 
summer days watching the changing color-combina- 
tions of sea and-.shore, or the magic of sun and 
shadow in willow-shaded lanes, or illuminating the’ 
moss-grown roofs of Dutch farmhouses; and when 
the day’s work is done, and the frenzy of successful 
creation suspended, comes the hour of comradeship 
and comparison, or criticism, which not infrequently 
gives the text for the next day’s labors. 

But the companionship of musical, literary and ar- 
tistic effort has seldom existed in such perfection as 
during many succeeding summers at the Isles of 
Shoals, in the home of Celia Thaxter, where these 
varied human gifts were dominated by the sweet 

human spirit of the woman, as unconsciously as the day 
is bythe sun. In those precious summer days there 
was music of a rare enough quality to be an inspira- 
tion, and combinations of color in flowers which ab- 
solutely radiated beauty and harmony. Long ranges 
and masses and gradations of color spread along the 
walls, on chimney-piece and low bookcases and across 
cabinets; poppies and nasturtiums and roses deepen- 
ing into their deepest, and fading into their faintest 
tints, according to the thought and will of the woman 
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whom we knew as Celia Thaxter, and they knew as 
their devoted friend and lover. 

At some hour of every day during the brief sum- 
mer, people gathered into the house with music and 
flowers and Celia Thaxter, a house set ina rim of 
gray rocks, and blue changing sea, and covered by 
endless blue of sky—and forgot that there was a 
workaday world infested with small stinging annoy- 
ances, and that this was only a holiday, given ‘for 
good,’’ as children say, which they might carry 
away with them and keep forever if they had place 
for it, and so be forever the richer. 

Not alone at the Isles of Shoals, but all along the 
beautiful coast of Maine there is always a variable 
population of summer artists; but the permanent 
settlements, where year after year the same people 
meet, and expect to meet, are comparatively few. 

At Winsor, Vt., there is a neighborhood of pro- 
nounced character, where artist homes of rather a 
grand type have been built by some of the more pros- 
perous and prominent sculptors and painters ; a dig- 
nified and sober neighborhood which expresses, per- 
haps, the material success more than the enthusiasm 
of art. 

Scattered here and there on the great slopes of the 
Catskills are many places which may be called art 
settlements. The Catskills have always been holiday 
ground for painters and poets, since the days when 
Durand and Bryant explored their solitudes in com- 
pany, and Durand painted himself and his friend, the 
poet, standing together on the great rock which juts 
out from the face of North Mountain, and overlooks 
the world, altho it is itself a green and isolated soli- 
tude. It was, in truth, a position corresponding to the 
mental one which Bryant would have chosen to have 
and to hold for his very own, throughout his human life. 

Durand and Cole, and Church and Gifford, and 
Whittridge and McEntie—‘‘the Hudson River paint- 
ers,’’ as it became the fashion of their successors to 
call them—found their inspiration and took their 
companionship among the vast and beautiful spaces of 
these mountains; and when autumn came and hung 
its banners of scarlet and orange on all the hights, 
and packed the valleys with azure and violet, and 
made the wood-vistas glorious with color and tender 
with mist, the painters gathered to their inspiration, 
painting by day in all the openings, and joining each 
other by night in the little mountain homes which 
gave them temporary shelter. 

‘‘Brackets,’’ in the Kaaterskill Clove, was one of 
these, and ‘‘Scribners,’’ packed away on a narrow 
ledge beside the Kaaterskill Creek, which presently 
had a fall of hundreds of feet, and picked up its watery 
fragments and went on tumbling and sliding along the 
‘clove’ until it reached ordinary levels, and made its 
flattened way to the Hudson, leaving the artists whose 
admiring companionship it had enjoyed earlier in the 
day, still on the hights gathering in ‘the autumn 
beauty. 

A little red farmhouse, which Durand and his fam- 
ily chose for their abode summer after summer, still 
stands on the skirt of Onteora Mountain. It was 
called Parker Mountain in those @ays, and the farm- 
house belonged to the man who named and owned the 
mountain. He was one of the pioneers from the 
Hudson Valley who, eighty years ago, took the first 
steps of the continuous western march which the chil- 
dren of eastern New York were destined to make. 

At that date the mountain was furred to the top 
with giant hemlock-trees, but they were even then 
falling under the axes of the pioneers winter by win- 
ter. Years ago their skins went to the tanner, but 
their bodies lie to this day in long mounds of sienna- 
colored dust, among the trees of later generations. 


Squirrels burrow, and acorns sink their threads of © 


roots in the fragrant powder which was once living 
wood fiber, and wood-sorrel stars it with blossoms, 
and mosses cover it with fine blankets of greenest 
green. 

Half way up the mountain is encircled by a road 
along which painters and literary folk of later genera- 
tions have builded homes, and there they paint pic- 
tures and express thoughts that are in truth the same 
pictures and the same thoughts, which were painted 
and thought by their predecessors, only cast in a 
different human mold, for all thought inspired by the 
same influences is as much akin as are the men who 


express it. 

The highest cottage on this road, stands, it is relia- 
bly said, on higher ground than any other cottage in 
the State; and the painter who makes it his summer 
home, has for neighbor one of the most active and in- 
fluential of the literary men of literary New York. The 
road is set on its downward way with homes of men 
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of like mind and habit; and many a wise and witty 
saying finds its wings and begins its flight from the 
sociable piazzas of these cottages. If by chance the 
householders meet around the Evening Post—the 
white birch post which stands in the middle of the 
office of the Bear and Fox Inn—there is a continuous 
bubble of expression which is like wine in its inspira- 
tion to the company. 

Sometithes a little forethought is given, and the 
evening takes a shape which brings into play the indi- 
vidual gifts of the different members of the small com- 
munity. I remember that during the summer of 1893, 
when all the world had been or was going to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, some one suggested that a 
session of the World’s Congress should be held at 
Onteora; the subject for consideration to be: ‘‘ The 
effect of Art, Music, Literature and Science, upon 
Climate.”’ 

Of course the whole community came together to 
hear the discussion; and it happened that art, music, 
literature and science were represented at Onteora by 
distinguished disciples—men capable of very humorous 
application of principles. It certainly was both 
amusing and exciting to listen to the skill with which 
the most preposterous propositions were based upon 
undeniable facts. 

Another evening it was announced that a section of 
the World’s Fair Art Exhibition had been secured for 
Onteora, and that for the better understanding and 
enjoyment of it, authoritative newspaper criticisms 
would be presented in connection with the pictures. 

The pictures were in fact tableaux of certain of the 
World’s Fair paintings arranged by the artists who 
had painted them. In one of the pictures—which was 
a portrait—the original was presented as the picture. 
The newspaper criticisms were written by veritable 
critics and journalists who imitated the style, and 
adopted the names of other writers, and the other 
writers being present, the possibility of criticising both 
the work of the artist, the character of the distin- 
guished subject, and at the same time assuming or 
paradying the well-known style of a well-known jour- 
nalist was an exquisitely ludicrous opportunity. 

These occasions would hardly be possible, except 
where people of sympathetic minds and kindred pur- 
suits come together, and where days free from the 
stress of study or work are given wholly to the enjoy- 
ment of such exceptional conditions. But the com- 
panionship of kindly and appreciative human souls, 
surrounded by the loveliest natural scenery, is a com- 
bination which is, fortunately, not hard to compass. 

It is far better to go into comparative solitude than 
to carry one’s summer moods into the vicinity of 
clashing mental individualities, for nothing—with the 
sole exception of beautiful nature—is more necessary 
to summer recuperation than genial and friendly com- 
panionship; and there are many seasons in our lives 
when the sunshine of a genial spirit is as curative to 
soul and body as the sunshine of nature; days when 
the healing of sympathetic companionship is as precious 
as the balm of Gilead. 

It is not difficult to establish such holiday centers. 
A summer club of five or six families can easily secure 
all that is necessary, provided they be of kindred 
minds and tastes. Even facilities for special work for 
the artist or literary worker are neither costly nor 
troublesome to arrange, and this possibility is every 
summer being more thoroughly recognized and taken 
advantage of. The benefit of it both to the partici- 
pants and the world at large can hardly yet be reck- 
oned; but we shall undoubtedly reap the fruits in 
better art and riper and more tranquil literature. 


New York CIty. 


Co-operative Holidays for Clergymen. 
BY THE REV. HENRY S. LUNN, M.D. 


THE Editor has asked me to describe briefly for the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT the origin of that large 
development of clerical co-operative travel for which 
I am responsible. In spite of the use of the word 
clergymen in the title, it must not be forgotten that 
these parties are not by any means composed entirely 
of clergymen. Perhaps one-tenth of those who travel 
wear black coats and white ties; and members of all 
professions, with their wives, sons and daughters, are 
to be found in our traveling constituency. During 
my residence in Dublin University I was a member of 
a small club called the ‘‘Contemporary,’’ limited to 
fifty members, which represented men of political 
opinions as widely divergent as those of Michael Dav- 
itt, the Fenian; T. W. Russell, the Unionist M.P.; 
Professor Arnold, of the Catholic University, the 
brother of Matthew Arnold; and Professor Galbraith, 
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President of Trinity College. It occurred to me when 
I founded the Review of the Churches that if men who 
differed so widely in their political aspirations coulg 
meet together in friendly intercourse during the ex- 
citing days of the summers of 1895-’96 to discuss their 
differences, it might be possible to combine in a party 
visiting some quiet spot on the Continent a number of 
men who differed on matters ecclesiastical as com- 
pletely as Mr. Russell and Mr. Davitt differed on polit- 
ical issues. I accordingly planned for the first fortnight 
in January, 1892, a winter party to visit Grindelwald 
and enjoy the skating and tobogganing for which that 
delightful resort is rapidly becoming renowned during 
the winter months. This party was so successful that, 
with the co-operation of Earl Nelson, President of the 
Home Reunion Society, and the Bishop of Ripon, | 
summoned a conference at Grindelwald in the follow- 
ing July and September to discuss the question of 
Home Reunion, and to deal with other questions on 
which Christians of all denominations are in substan- 
tial agreement. It has already been my privilege to 
describe before American audiences the discussions 
which took place at these gatherings, and I will only 
now deal with the holiday aspect of the matter. 

During the summer of 1892 about one thousand 
persons joined in a co-operative holiday, each person 
paying fifty dollars for twelve days on the Continent, 
traveling and hotels included. The son of the Bishop 
of Worcester, Mr. J. T. Woolrych Perowne, has been 
my secretary at Grindelwald; and it was suggested to 
us that I should organize and he should conduct a 
party to Rome on similar lines to the Grindelwald 
Conference. From what we heard we judged that it 
would be possible to make up a party of something like 
a hundred; and we decided to ask my old tutor at 
Trinity College, Dublin, Professor Mahaffy, and the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, to deliver lectures to our band of 
pilgrims when they reached the Eternal City on the 
Tiber. Both Professor Mahaffy and Mr. Haweis ac- 
cepted our invitations; and so successful were our an- 
nouncements that four hundred and fifty pilgrims 
joined our parties to Rome, which were carried out at 
the inclusive cost of one hundred dollars for a tour of 
about twenty days. 

Our next serious venture was a Reunion Pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. Dean Farrar, my colleague on the edi- 
torial staff of the Review of the Churches, kindly lec- 
tured to the party in Rome on the outward journey. 
Professor Mahaffy did his best to enlighten the pil- 
grims in Egypt and Jerusalem, and the Bishop of 
Worcester preached to the party in Jerusalem, while 
they had the advantage of lectures from Mr. F. J. 
Bliss, Mr. J. E. Hanauer, and other eminent archeol- 
ogists. So remarkably successful was this cruise that 
we engaged the steamship ‘‘St. Sunniva’’ for the 
whole of last winter, and sent her six times, each time 
with an excellent complement of passengers, on this 
round. We have now chartered for our next winter's 
cruises the Atlantic liner, ‘‘ Midnight Sun,”’ of 3,188 
tons burden, which has been specially fitted up for, 
this kind of traffic, and carries one hundred and 
eighty passengers; and we have arranged cruises to 
Palestine and Egypt going overland from London via 
Paris to Marseilles, for the extraordinary figure of one 
hundred and five dollars. 

The advantages of the kind of travel of which I may 
consider myself the inventor are, in the first place, 
that the expense is greatly lessened. ill the railways 
in Switzerland allow certain facilities for persons trav- 
eling in parties of not less than sixteen, and other con- 
cessions are made by the other Continental railways 
for large parties. Of cours? these concessions have 
been taken considerable advantage of. Moreover, the 
hotels are always willing to make concessions if they 
are sure of a certain number of travelers coming at 
regular intervals. 

In the second place, the fact that so large a number 
of clergymen join these parties givés a moral guaranty 
of the greatest possible value to those who wish to 
send their children abroad. Young ladies who would 
hesitate a long while before venturing on the Conti- 
nent alone, join our parties in large numbers, and are 
sure that the strong clerical associations will eliminate 
the ‘‘ Nap,”’ or, as you call it in America, the ‘‘ poker’ ’ 
element. 

In the third place, and following inevitably from 
what I have just stated, the advantage of this com- 
bined travel in parties numbering from fifty to sixty is, 
that the party is quite large enough to enable people 
without being invidious in their preferences, to select 
the persons with whom they find themselves en raf 
port and to avoid any objectionable element. Many 
delightful friendships are made in every party that 
leaves London for the Continent, 
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Lastly—and perhaps I have left the most important 
point to the last—I have succeeded in uniting in 
these parties men of the most diverse theological 
schools. High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, Broad 
Churchmen, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and even a stray Roman Catholic or 
two, may be found climbing glaciers together in the 
most #elightful spirit of fraternity. I have gone out on 
aglacier party with eight ministers representing eight 
different denominations. In such gatherings we are 
constantly reminded of the line in ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ 

““We rub each other’s angles down.” 
We realize the fleeting nature of the differences 


‘which divide us, and the abiding character of the 


eternal truths on which the faith of us all is fixed. 

The most amusingly disastrous aspect of my ar- 
rangements has been connected with my attempt to 
add an American contingent to my parties. In the 
spring of 1894, Mr. Perowne and I arranged the 
grandest tour through England that had ever been 
contemplated. Our plan was to engage a Pullman 
train for our pilgrims right through England, Pro- 
fessor Bryce undertook to show them the Houses of 
Parliament and lecture on their associations, Dean 
Farrar did actually lecture to them for an hour in 
Westminster Abbey, and we also arranged for lectures 
on ‘‘ English Social Life’’ by Mr. Du Maurier, and by 
Sir Walter Besant on ‘“London,”’ and by Mr. Haweis 
on ‘‘ Tennyson.’’ The party was then to visit Cam- 
bridge, where the Master of Emanuel College under- 
‘took to entertain them, and the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough kindly consented to lecture to them on ‘‘ Saxon 
England in the Days of Hereward.’’ The Rev. John 
Brown, of Bedford, the biographer of Bunyan, was 
to lecture on ‘‘ John Bunyan’”’ and to show the pil- 
grims the relics at Bedford, and Professor Max Miiller 
undertook to lecture on ‘‘Oxford.’’ There were 
Shakespeare readings arranged at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse and the Bishop of Worcester 
promised to lecture on literary Warwick. Mrs, 
Gladstone invited the pilgrims to visit Hawarden, and 
a visit to the ancient city and cathedral of Durham 
was also arranged. The tour finished in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh with lectures and sermons. 

We spent over $2,500 in what Americans call ad- 
vertising, with the result that eight women and one man 
came over to England in the ‘‘ City of Paris.’’ When 
our American representative wrote to us that only 
eight persons were coming, I said to Mr. Perowne and 
my brother: ‘‘ These American ladies shall not return 
to America and say that we failed to carry out what 
he had undertaken. Will you go down to Westmin- 
ster and engage the Town Hall for the lectures by Du 
Maurier, Haweis and Besant ?’’ We had tickets print- 
ed (price five shillings!) which we sent to all our good- 
looking friends, and we succeeded in getting together 
a very respectable audience. The Press came to the 
gathering and asked: ‘‘ What is this pilgrimage to the 
old country, and how many pilgrims are there? I told 
them I preferred not to deal in figures and that they 
must draw their own conclusions. They were evi- 
dently very much impressed with the American pil- 
grims, and there were leading articles on the subject 
in two daily papers next day. No one discovered the 
true proportions of the movement till we got to Ox- 
ford, when Professor Max Miiller lectured to a crowd- 
ed hall, but an Oxford paper sarcastically inquired: 
‘Where are the Nine?’’ I may say that these eight 
ladies and one gentleman went back to America ad- 
mitting that the British had kept faith, tho I had 
rather not say how much poorer the said Britisher was 
by the transaction. 

I may perhaps say a word about the arrangements 
for Grindelwald this summer. We still continue, of 
course, our fifty-dollar tours; but the crowd has be- 
come so great that I have been obliged to open 
another center at Davos-Platz on the borders of the 
Engadine, where we shall have a gathering something 
like yours at Chautauqua. 

At Grindelwald one of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion will be the advance of the Free Churches, 
which will be dealt with by Dr. Joseph Parker, Dr. 
Berry—who was invited to Plymouth Church on the 
death of Henry Ward Beecher—the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, Dr. Monroe Gibson, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
and other well-known men. I have also arranged for 
a series of papers on the Living Church, which will 
deal with that conception of the Church of Christ 
common to the great Evangelical Communions, from 
the standpoint occupied by such men as the Dean of 
Ripon, Professor Lindsay, of the Free Church College, 
Glasgow; Professor Slater, of the Methodist Theolog- 
ical College, Didsbury, Manchester, and other leaders 
of religious thought. 
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As‘there is no charge: whatever for admission to 
these lectures, I hope you will allow me, in conclud- 
ing this short account of our work, to say that I trust 
all Americans visiting Switzerland from the last fort- 
night of July to the first of September will be able to 
visit Grindelwald, and that if they are there in August 
they will come to Davos. I shall be glad togive them 


personal welcome if they will make themselves known 
to me. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Working Girls’ Vacations. 


BY MISS GRACE H. DODGE, 





THE movement for giving vacations for working 
girls originated twelve years ago, when the work of the 
Girls’ Vacation Society was organized. This work 
was started in a small way by a Mrs. William Herbert 
as a memorial to her sister. The plan adopted by this 
society was to arrange with farmhouses or small 
boarding houses to take shop and factory girls at $3 
or $4 a week, the society pledging the board, the girls 
paying as much as they could toward it. This society 
has grown until now it owns or controls five or six 
homes, the notable ones being ‘‘ Cherry Vale’’ at 
Greenwich, Conn.; ‘‘ Farmington Lodge,’’ Farming- 
ton, Conn.; ‘‘ Santa Clara Cottage,’’ in the Adiron- 
dacks; ‘‘Green’s Farms,’’ Connecticut, and other 
smaller places. The society still gives $4 per week for 
the board of each girl, and the girls themselves pay as 
much as possible. The society also arranges for ex- 
cursions, and further plans to aid girls who desire to 
visit their own friends in the country by meeting part 
of the expense of the railroad tickets. 

These vacations last from two to six weeks, depend- 
ing entirely upon the physical condition of the girls. 
In this society only girls who are considered ailing, or 
who need vacations on account of their health, are 
given these opportunities, each candidate being exam- 


- ined by two physicians. 


The New York Society of Working Girls’ Clubs 
some eight years ago conceived the idea that, by co- 
operation, the members of the clubs could have prof- 
itable and pleasant vacations in the country. Clara 
Potter, daughter of Bishop Potter, volunteered to in- 
augurate two houses, and accommodations at Miller's 
Place, Long Island, were secured. There are now 
several of these houses, all very large, and each capa- 
ble of accommodating eighty girls at atime. These 
Houses are called ‘‘ Holiday Houses.’’ Miss Potter 
first suggested the name, and the homes on Long Is- 
land are so called. One is called ‘‘ Holiday House’”’ 
and the other ‘‘ Holiday Harbor’’; they are both on 
the Sound. This name has since been used in con- 
nection with similar enterprises in Connecticut and 
Chicago. The association also has in the mountains 
at Mountainville ‘‘ Brookside Cottage,’’ where girls 
who cannot go to the seashore are accommodated. 

During the summer some four of five hundred mem- 
bers of the clubs in the New York Association avail 
themselves of the opportunity of these homes. They 


. each pay $7.50 to $8.00 for two weeks board; this 


price includes railroad tickets and transportation of 
baggage. The price of the board covers all the run- 
ning expenses of the house. 

The requirements for admission to one of these 
clubs is that a girl should be over fourteen years of 
age, of respectable character, and shall pay twenty- 
five cents dues per month. We have now rooms in 
different parts of the city which the girls rent and in 
these rooms, in the evenings, they enjoy a variety of 
social pleasures; they have classes, entertainments, 
practical talks, etc. These clubs are entirely unde- 
nominational in character, the only specific religious 
feature about them being that the business meetings 
are opened with prayer. 

These Holiday Homes for Working Women have 
grown so that now the ‘Girls’ Friendly Societies ’’ 
have inaugurated similar homes which have proved of 
great advantage to the members. 

The Brooklyn Association has a very large house on 
Long Island, about an hour's ride from the city, 
called the ‘‘ Downing Vacation House,’’ which will 
accommodate forty or fifty visitors at a time. One of 
the most beautiful housés that have been built for the 
use of working girls is in connection with St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Parish House. This house is located in 
Connecticut and is called ‘‘ Holiday House,’’ after the 
name given to the houses belonging to the New York 
Association. The expenses, over and above board 
money, are met by a Mr. and Mrs. Ingram, of New 
York. The home is very roomy, with a bowling- 
alley, large amusement hall, baths and other conven- 
iences for pleasure and comfort. Other homes are 
being planned, and in many localities houses are being 
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altered so as to be made uscful for this purpose. The 
Girls’ ‘Friendly Society, it may be said for the 
benefit of those who are not familiar with this organi- 
zation, is connected with the Episcopal Church. It 
is a large national organization, and the associate mem- 
bers are obliged to be members of the Episcopal 
Church. It is animportant feature of the work of that 
Church in New York City. 

It has been found that the working girls meet the 
expenses of their board. The repairs, the care of the 
houses, and all the extras, have to be met from the 
outside. The board money, $3 per week, is sufficient 
to purchase the food and pay for the service, which 
are the running expenses of the house. 

All these plans for helping working girls during the 
summer are successful, because they meet the require- 
ments of girls differently situated. The poor sick 
girls have to have money advanced for them, Self- 
respecting wage-earners, who are earning $4 or $5 a 
week, can save, during the winter months, the $7 
necessary for vacation expenses. The girls generally 
remain away two weeks; but they can stay as long as 
they care to, provided the house is not crowded, The 
usual vacation is for two weeks; but if a girl feels that 
she needs to stay longer she can do so, if she can pay 
her board and is not preventing newcomers from ob- 
taining these privileges. 

It is gratifying to know that this idea of co-opera- 
tion among women for vacation pleasures is growing. 
I have just returned from the West. All over that 
section of country I found that similar plans are being 
adopted. I heard of these Vacation Houses and Hol- 
iday Houses being started in Chicago, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, San Francisco, etc. The idea is being copied 
from New York and is spreading all over the country, 

It should be added that during the summer all of 
these societies give outings and excursions. By co- 
operation, tickets for these events are secured at very 
low rates. Excursions are made to Van Cortlandt 
Park, Glen Island, Staten Island, etc. If there isa 
large gathering musicis provided, and the girls enjoy 
a very jolly day. Such excursions cost from ten to 
fifty cents for each participant, the expense of the 
undertaking being divided fro rata. 

During the summer, also, in the clubs and societies 
there are many enjoyable evenings planned for the 
girls with flower /é¢es, fruit fétes, and other entertain- 
ments growing out of the season. Bushels of flowers 
are sent by country girls to the different clubs, and 
thus a touch of rural life is brought to the city. 

Sometimes it has been the case that at the country 
houses the barn belonging to the farm has been turned 
into a recreation room. Here the girls havé their 
frolics, and the neighbors come in and enjoy watching 
them in their tableaux, country dances, etc. We often 
have farmers and members of their families to the 
number of two hundred join in these festivities, and 
so the girls have an enjoyable time. 

The Working Girls’ Vacation Society solicits aid . 
publicly; the others are supported through dues and 
fees. They have all increased very much in numbers, 
and what is even more interesting the movement has 
grown into denominationalism; that is, the Roman 
Catholics have their summer homes and summer clubs, 
The Jews have their homes. The Roman Catholics 
have a large number of homes for young people, and 
the Jewish synagogs have their organizations for pro- 
viding similar outings for the deserving. There must 
be at least ten thousand, if not more, working women 
who go out into these different summer homes during 
the vacation season, under the auspices of the differ- 
ent organizations. 

With every summer th: movement grows. The 
difficulty we find is that the homes are crowded only 
during six weeks in the season. The vacations occur 
between the tenth of July and the tenth of September, 
and most of those who come to the homes, prefer to 
come during the last part of the season, so that they 
can get a supply of health and strength for the hard 
work that will commence in the fall. 

This work, it is noticeable, has had a wonderfully 
refining influence on the girls. Two weeks in the 

country does a great deal for a girl who has been 
working fifty weeks in a store or factory. And in all 
of these homes the idea of co-operation is successfully 
carried out ; that is, there are few paid women super- 
intendents, but women of so-called leisure and refine- 
ment, join in with the girls in the vacations, acting as 
house mothers, and taking an active, personal interest 
in the work. College young women go to the homes, 
as they would to a college settlement, and join in the 
life there. Thus, during the summer, women in all 
stations of life unite together and make existence for 
the working girl bright and cheery. 


New York Ciry. 
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Vacations for the Poor. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE, 


SECRETARY CHILDREN’s Alp Society, NEw YORK. 


Ir occurs to me that the social instinct in man is re- 
sponsible for much of the overcrowding and misery of 
city life. All classes of society seem to avoid genuine 
country life, preferring the excitement—what, in 
modern phrase is termed the ‘‘go’’—of modern ex- 
istence as it is is to be found in cities. The very poor, 
I have found in my dealings with them, are equally 

‘ averse to rural existence. To them the quiet of the 
country is irksome. They become lonesome and low- 
spirited. The beautiés of nature very rarely have any 
particular charm for them. They long for the stir- 
ring life of the town and such cheap dissipations as 
they have been able to indulge in. They enjoy the 
noise of the big town, the sight of the ever-passing 
crowds, and the intense action peculiar to city life. 

While we find everywhere this preference for city 
life, there is no question that parents and children 
alike appreciate the efforts that are made by the char- 
itable to provide wholesome means of recreation, sum- 
mer outings, and especially the care of the weak and 
sickly little ones during the heated term. During the 
summer months the suffering of the poor children in 
New York, and the mortality among the infants and 
young children, is very great. 

The Children’s Aid Society’’ probably, represents 
as well, if. not better than any other organization, 
what is done for the poor of the city during the sum- 
mer. About twenty-five years ago excursions began 
to be given for the children of our Industrial Schools, 
the New York Times coming to the aid of the Society 
in 1872 and liberally assisting it in this enterprise. In 

1874 the first Summer Home was established for the 
poor children, being located on Staten Island, and 
was used as a summer resort and home. Detachments 
of seventy children were sent down from the schools, 
each company spending a week. They came there 
pale and sickly; but a week of sea air, fresh milk, good 
fare and play in the fields made a different company 
of them. 

In 1881 Mr. A. B. Stone, a trustee, presented to the 
Society the beautiful Summer Home at Bath Beach, 
L. I. Last year 3,779 little girls and boys came from 
their tenement homes and spent each a week by the 
sea. While there they play on the grassy lawns, take 
a daily ocean bath, have plenty of good wholesome 
food, and sleep on clean little beds. Nearly two thou- 
sand boys came here for daily outings only, enjoying 
the merry-go-rounds, the swings, the ocean bath, the 
treat of lemonade, cake, sandwiches and bananas, and 
riding home in the cool of the evening. Here is, also, 
a cottage for the exclusive use of little cash girls, and 
there is another cottage for crippled children from the 
city hospitals. 

An incident at this Home will show how the poor 
live in a great city, and how grateful they must be for 
what is done for them on these lines. A little girl 
from one of the poorest quarters of the city had as- 
sembled with others in the dormitory. A_ short 
prayer was said, and the order given to go quietly to 
bed. Instead of undressing, this little girl crawled 
under the bed. She was called out and told to dis- 
robe. She seemed very much surprised, and said: 
‘« That’s the way I sleep at home!”’ 

The Society also has a Health Home at West Coney 
Island, the gift of the President, D. Willis James, Esq. 
The recruits come from points in the city where want 
and destitution most prevail, the limit of the visit being 
one week; but when very sick children come, and an 
improvement is noticed, they are allowed to remain 
two, three, and sometimes four weeks. Here the little 
ones love to dig in the sand and play along the edge 
of the surf, and the women enjoy the life and bustle 
of Coney Island Beach. A surprising feature of this 
work is the ignorance of mothers regarding the care 
of little children, necessarily the fruitful source of dis- 
ease and discomfort to their offspring. We are con- 
stantly giving these mothers advice in regard to feed- 
ing, bathing and careful nursing, which has had the 
effect of insuring better health forthe little ones. It 
is astonishing how little this sort of women know 
on the subject of keeping children clean, and what an 
ungrounded fear they have of pure water. I have 
heard some of them say that if you wash a baby every 
day it will kill it! 

Recognizing the distaste for country life of the city 
bred, the Children’s Aid Society has established one 
potent agency to overcome these tendencies ‘‘ The 
Brace Farm School.”’ 


The various fresh air missions, summer and health 
homes, are the outgrowth of a beautiful spirit, reliev- 
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ing, refreshing, and in many cases giving new health 
and life to childrenand mothers. But at the’best it is 
only a temporary aid. Each summer the charity has 
to be repeated; and, tho the children are instructed 
and are delighted with fields and flowers, with surf 
and beach and all the charms of nature, the love of a 
quiet country life full of labor and healthful enjoyment 
cannot be taught during the short week of rest and 
recreation. 

Knowing the difficulties and temptations which 
beset these lads of the street, the Children’s 
Aid Society has established at Kensico, Westchester 
County, N. Y., a Farm School, where homeless 
and friendless boys, between five and twenty years of 
age, are received. 

This Farm was purchased for us two years ago by 
Mrs. Joseph M. White, and last year had 227 boys 
enrolled. The boys are divided into two classes, or 
grades, each attending the school and working about 
the farm one-half day alternately. When there is no 
work for them to do on the Farm, they are engaged 
in stone picking, and in this way have removed five 
hundred loads of stone from the fields. They remove 
old stone walls, build new ones, dig ditches, and 
raise the produce. These boys, as soon as they are 
trained in elementary knowledge of farm work, and 
are over the first awful feeling of the loneliness of 
country life, are placed in the homes of farmers. Most 
of the boys so placed have remained. The city has 
been relieved in this manner of just so many probable 
lawbreakers, and the country benefited to the same 
extent by willing workers and earners. 

Three or four years ago the summer camp for poor 
children came into existence. Instead of being taken 
to farms or the seashore the boys camped out under 
the charge of grown persons who were caring for 
them. Growing out of the camp-life idea came the 
‘George Junior Republic,’’ founded by William R. 
George. Under, this the latest experiment for 
caring for the children of the slums, two hundred 
boys and girls from the poorer quarters of the city, were 
placed on a farm last summer for seventy days, where 
they supported and governed themselves. The com- 
munity was formed into a miniature republic, with leg- 
islative, judicial and executive branches. It was 
located on a farm near Freeville, N. Y., a few miles 
from Ithaca. The citizens of this curious republic 
were required to be between twelve and seventeen 
years of age. Boys could work at farming, landscape 
gardening or carpentry; girls, at cooking, millinery or 
sewing. There were three grades of labor in each 
class—unskilled, middle and skilled. The hours of 
labor were from half-past eight in the morning until 
noon. After that the day was given up to recreation. 
The thrifty children had the best food, while those 
who would not work were required to eat soup and 
bread from a bare table. It seemed to be practically 
carrying out the principle laid down in the beginning 
of the well-known story of ‘‘ Sandford and Merton ’’ 
that ‘‘ those who won't work sha’n’t eat.’” One mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ House of Repfesentatives’’ in the form 
of government of this peculiar-republic said, in a 
speech on the pauper evil (in other words the boys 
who would not work): ‘‘A feller what won’t work 
hadn’t orter be fed by us fellers what do work.’’ 
The ‘‘ House”’ passed a bill which provided that none 
of the tax money should be used for the support of 
paupers. Before long, it is said, every member of the 
community became a useful citizen, and the paupers 
vanished. 

Many of the poor people in New York find an op- 
portunity fora day’s outing in going on a_ political 
boat excursion. Some leading ‘‘statesman,’’ on the 
east side of the city, who desires to become popular 
in his district, or retain his popularity against a rising 
opponent, will announce a ‘‘ free excursion”’ to all his 
friends and their families. The tickets are wisely dis- 
tributed, through barrooms and friends, among those 
who will be likely to be of service to the ‘‘states- 
man ”’ in the future; and the excursion is, probably, 
in the opinion of those who attend it, and the 
‘*statesman’’ himself, a great success. A large quan- 
tity of liquor (especially lager beer) is usually con- 
sumed, and, at the close of this ‘‘ outing,’’ which has 
none of the features of wholesome enjoyment or rural 
rest to recommend it, the male members of the party 
are generally in a condition to favor the placing of 
their host in the Presidential chair, forthwith. 

There are many popular resorts on the rivers and 
bays around New York where ‘basket parties are 
welcome ’’; that is, families can bring their own food, 
the proprietor of the grounds relying on the sale of 
tea, coffee, milk, soda, and very often beer, and the 
patronage of the children of the merry-go-round, the 
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swings, etc., for his profit. The ‘‘tough’’ people 
have picnics peculiar to their social status in the com- 
munity. Such excursions are patronized by the crim- 
inal and depraved of both sexes. They keep their 
patrons out on the water, making no landing, tho 
some destination may have been announced on the 
bills. This is done with a view to enforce patronage on 
the bar and refreshment stand—an arrangement, by the 
way, which is rarely objected to by the excursionists, 

The poorer class of some of our foreign population, 
notably the Germans and French, take some pains to 
secure a day’s outing occasionally during the summer, 
away from the stifling atmosphere of the city. The 
German will go to one of the large parks or some 
cheap ‘‘garden’’ on the outskirts, where a few cents 
will provide him with some bread and cheese and the 
beverage peculiar to his native land. He is very easily 
satisfied, and seems to have attained to that degree of 
philosophy which consists in being rich in what you 
can do without. .The poor Frenchman desires to 
meet his own kind, and he can find them as poor as 
himself in some of the curious little restaurants on the 
outskirts of New York, Brooklyn, or in some quarters 
of Jersey City or Hoboken. A day away from his hot 
lodgings is his vacation. He does not care for the 
country, only a change of scene from one part of city 
life to another. 

I have referred somewhat at greater length in re- 
gard to the work of the Children’s Aid Society be- 
cause I am more familiar with that work, and its value, 
I think, is generally recognized. But the poor are 
benefited during the summer through other agencies. 
At Farmingdale there is a boys’ farm under Episcopa- 
lian auspices; the St. John’s Guild takes out steam- 
boat parties ; the New York 7rzéune has a Fresh-Air 
Fund, and the New York World has a Sick Babies’ 
Fund, and the Hera/d has established a most useful 
help to the poor in hot weather through its ‘‘ Free Ice 
Depots.’’ Many of the larger churches have country 
homes to which they send the worthy, and especially 
the sick, poor for vacations more or less extended 
during the summer months, and the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor has a fresh-air 
department and picnic grounds on Coney Island. 

As one looks over the efforts of benevolence to help 
the poor to a little fresh air in summer, it would seem 
that much is done. But when you compare the 
thirty or forty thousand women and children so as- 
sisted with the one million people who are stifling in 
our tenements in hot weather, you may perhaps grasp 
the fact that, much as we seém to be doing to increase 
human happiness, it is but a trifle compared with the 
great mass of human misery which exists and which 


we are trying to alleviate. 
New York City. 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 


EpitoR ‘“ AMERICAN ANGLER,” AND AUTHOR OF “THE FISHES OF 
NorTH AMERICA.” 


AT this season of the year the disciples of Izaak 
Walton are engaged in trout fishing, in the fresh 
waters, and in striped bass fishing and flounder fishing 
in the salt waters. In the immediate vicinity of New 
York City the striped bass may be caught in both the 
North and East Rivers, from the piers and from the 
shores above Eightieth Street; in the North River as 
far up as Sing Sing, and in the East River as far as 
Hell Gate, and around Sunken Island and the Three 
Brothers. The flounder fish is to be found almost 
everywhere, but especially in Jamaica Bay, Princess 
Bay and around City Island. You can scarcely fish 
anywhere without catching flounders. 

Many flounder fishermen are apt to confuse the dif- 
ferent varieties of this species of the finny tribe. They 
call a big flounder a ‘‘ fluke,’’ and the smaller, flat fish 
a flounder; but the fact is they are all flounders. This 
is a common error which many fishermen fall into, and 
it should be corrected; for altho fishermen, according 
to the newspaper humorists, are not supposed to be 
very exact in talking about the number of their catch, 
there is no reason why they should display ignorance 
in regard to the proper names of fish. 

The season for black bass fishing begins, in New 
York State, on May 30th, Decoration Day. These fish 
are to be found in Greenwood Lake, Lake Hopatcong, 
Rye Lake, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long Island; some 
very fine specimens are found in the latter lake, es- 
pecially of the large-mouthed bass. There is good 
black bass fishing, also, in the Passaic River, above 
Passaic. Most*of our well-posted anglers go to 
Greenwood Lake on Decoration Day, and it is a note- 
worthy occasion for the lovers of this kind of sport. 
The fish are caught on both arms of the lake, on the 
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lower pond. The small-mouthed bass is more numer- 
ous at the upper end of the lake than the large- 
mouthed species. In the lower portion the big- 
mouthed bass are found in large numbers. 

The newest points around New York where trout 
can be caught are in the small streams in New Jersey, 
around Pearl River, about twenty-six miles from the 
city. The best trout fishing is, probably, in the reser- 
voir waters of the city of Brooklyn, to fish in which, 
however, a man would have to have a special permit. 
Westchester County has a number of small trout 
streams which, in the early part of the season, yield 
bountifully. In Orange County there are several oth- 
ers, and in Rockland County, distant about thirty 
miles, the head waters of the Hackensack River and 
its tributaries, will always give, in the early days, fair 
returns for a day’s outing. Near Tarrytown Heights, 
in the Potanico and Bronx rivers, the angler may pick 
up in April a few trout, and, at the same time, basket 
a number of pickerel and perch. At Bronxville, 
Sprain and Grassey Sprain brooks give tolerably good 
fishing; but the angler must be there early in the 
season, and early in the morning, if he wants to get 
his share. 

Another great resort tor anglers is Harveyville, on 
the D.-L. and W. Railroad, about three hours’ ride 
from the city, also Canadensis on the same road. 

Probably more anglers go to Sullivan County than 
to any other part of the State. There will be found 
trout streams covering an area of a thousand square 
miles in extent. Owing to the establishment of a 
State hatchery on the Beaverkill, and the better ob- 
servance of the fish laws, the permanent supply and 
increase of trout will be certainly assured. In the 
three great trout streams of this county—or rivers. as 
they are called—the Neversink, Willowemoe and Bea- 
verkill and their tributaries—the trout angler can al- 
ways be rewarded during the entire season, and, in 
the early part of it, he will make large scores of big 
fish. The favorite angling points in Sullivan County 
are at Williams, on the Neversink; De Bruce, on the 
Willowemoe, and Hardenburgs, on the Beaverkill; 
but there are scores of other localities equally good, 
the situation of which may be found in the summer 
books of the railroads. 

As a rule, there is considerable ignorance existing 
among anglers as to the species of trout they catch. 
A fisherman in almost any stream, especially in Sulli- 
van County, is liable to meet with what is called the 
‘‘rainbow’’ trout, also the ‘‘German’’ trout; up 
in Sullivan County the last-named variety would 
be called a ‘‘Dutchman.’’ These varieties can read- 
ily be distinguished from one another if the 
angler will observe the following markings: The 
American, or native brook trout, is without scales 
that are perceptible to the eye, while the scales of 
the ‘‘German’”’ trout can be seen at once. The 
‘‘rainbow’”’ trout is marked by a broad, crimson, 
lateral line, and by this feature will be known at 
once. ; 

Fishing is not an expensive recreation, and proba- 
bly yields more pleasure for the amount of money a 
man invests in order to pursue it than almost any 
other form of outdoor sport, provided the man takes to 
it naturally. A man can go trout fishing with an outfit 
that will not cost him more than $5; that is, he can 
purchase his rod, his reel, his basket and his flies for 
this sum. But, in my opinion, no outfit that can be 
relied upon for good work, or the pleasure attending 
it, can be bought for less than $25 or $30. Some out- 
fits cost as high as $75 or $100. If an angler has 
plenty of money and is a lover of the sport, he does 
not restrict himself in regard to expense. Some 
anglers will be satisfied, and properly so, with three or 
four dozen flies; others will never go out with less 
than two or three gross. Trout flies cost from seventy- 
five cents to $3 a dozen. A split bamboo rod can be 
bought for $1.15; but I have never found a serviceable 
rod at a price less than $25. Reels are of all makes 
and, for fairly good ones, the prices range ftom $1.50 
up to $10, the latter being made of aluminum, which is 
being used very largely in the manufacture of fishing 
tackle. Ido not like the material myself, because it is 
not heavy enough to give a balance; but many anglers 
favor it. The line used in trout fishing is the silk 
enameled waterproof line.. The waterproofing process 
being a secret in this country, the price of these lines 
is rather high, about six cents a yard. 

In regard to the important question of flies, an old 
angler will be satisfied with a few standard flies when 
he goes on a stream. The ambitious amateur wants 
them of all colors and shapes. The question of flies 
has become such an important topic, and is discussed 
so frequently and so earnestly among fly fishermen, 
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that they are divided into two parties—the colorists - 
and the formalists; the former believe in the slightest 
tinge of color, and the latter in the cardinal colors. 

There is a good deal said about ‘‘ fisherman’s luck.’’ 
Of course, what we commonly term luck is a tremen- 
dous factor in catching fish; but the use of proper 
baits, good judgment as to the hours for fishing, 
knowledge of the habits of fish, and, better than all, 
the exercise of a little hard common sense (as Seth 
Green, the famous angler, once told the amateurs), 
are very important points to be borne in mind in the 
art of catching fish. 

Fishermen become expert in their art by practice. 
So far, however, as casting the artificial fly for trout 
is concerned, men seem to be born to do that success- 
fully. Many anglers who have made a specialty of 
trout fishing for years, do not seem to have caught the 
knack of placing flies lightly upon the water, or the 
proper manipulation of them after they are there. The 
correct action would require to be illustrated to be 
understood; it is done bya peculiar motion of the 
wrist. 

Fishing clubs are very useful in the preservation and 
propagation of fish. The best angling clubs in the 
country are establishing hatcheries of their own; but 
they do not introduce into their preserved waters the 
small fry. They keep the trout until they are from 
four to six inches long and then introduce them. 
This method of planting trout has been found to be 
peculiarly efficacious, as the old method of putting 
the fry into the water by the pailful, or by the hands, 
was simply feeding the water enemies of the trout. 
While artificial propagation of fish succeeds to the ex- 
tent of ninety per cent., it is not believed that, out of 
the millions of fry that are put into the trout waters 
of the country, five per cent. ever grow to maturity, 
owing to the scaled, furred and -feathered enemies 
that are after them all the time. 

The angler who takes an intelligent interest in his 
art will surely foster the literary side of this favorite 
pastime. Old Izaak Walton will be of no practical 
use to him, but it will imbue him with the true angling 
spirit if he has it not, and still further develop it if he 
does have it. The educational books published in this 
country about fishing are few. Thé earliest practical 


work is Thaddeus Norris’s ‘‘American Angler's 
Book.’’ After that came the works of Genio C. 
Scott. For a man who loves the mechanics of the 


art—z.e., prefers to make his own rods, mend them, 
etc.—the book of. Henry B. Wells, ‘‘ Fly-rods and Fly- 
tackle,’’ is one of the best. Charles Hallock’s ‘: Sal- 
mon Fishing’’ is a good book. The ‘‘ Book of the 
Black Bass’’ is good. ‘‘ Artificial Flies and How to 
Make Them’’ is also valuable for a certain class of 
anglers. A little book called ‘‘ The Practical Angler,”’ 
by Kit Clark, can be recommended; also ‘‘ Fresh 
Water Fishing’’ and ‘Salt Water Fishing.’’ In the 
twenty-six volumes of the ‘‘ American Angler’’ that 
have been issued, there are many practical articles of 
value to amateurs and experienced anglers. 

In pursuing this pastime, which, by the way, has 
afforded so much relaxation to many of the greatest 
and best men in the world, the amateur, at a very 
early point in his career, must keep in mind the ethics 
of the art of angling. The ethical spirit in the true 
angler is that which makes him, when he is on a trout 
stream, keep away from a pool that another fisherman 
is fishing in; if he findsa man fishing ‘‘a swim,’’ as 
they say in England, he doesn’t crowd him. Inother 
words, the ethics of angling means that the angler is 
a gentleman, ruled by the Golden Rule and actuated by 
the instincts of a gentleman when he goes on a stream. 
Izaak Walton can give us a great deal of instruction 
on this and kindred subjects; and therefore his book 
will be found valuable, and peculiarly interesting to 
the man of literary taste from the quaint manner in 
which his suggestions are put. 

New York CIty. 


Abandoned Farms for Summer Vacations. 
BY GEORGE J. MANSON. 


AMONG the various methods of spending a vacation 
profitably I shall suggest, and partially describe, in 
this article the somewhat unique method of life on an 
abandoned farm. That interesting and witty author, 
Miss Kate Sanborn, wrote, some years ago, a book 
entitled ‘‘ Adopting an Abandoned Farm.’’ In this 
work she related her sad experiences, as a city-bred: 
person, in farming. The purpose of this article is 
entirely different. I am not in sympathy with the 
idea of city-bred men (much less women) trying to be 
farmers. There may be a few men who are able to 


take upan occupation with which they are not familiar 


- 
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and, from book learning and experience—principall y 
experience and a vast amount of it—arrive, toward 
the octogenarian stage, at a certain degree of success. 
But the farmers, born and bred to the soil, still re- 
main the men who know about farming; and the city- 
bred man who hies himself to fresh fields.and pastures 
new and ventures beyond raising a few heads of let- 
tuce, or cultivating a bed of soup greens, will quickly 
find himself lost in a labyrinth of agricultural problems, 
and the fit subject for ridicule by his plain, old home- 
spun neighbor whose business really it is to know all 
about such things. 

All through Sullivan County, also in Ulster 
County adjoining, within, say, a hundred miles of 
New York, you will find abandoned farms that are 
gradually going to wreck and ruin for want of occu- 
pancy. Why are they abandoned? They have been 
the homesteads of the old people. The old people 
have died, and the children, if there were any remain 
ing at home, have gone to the towns or cities to seek 
their fortunes, or they have married in their own 
locality and have settled down in homes of their own. 
These farms are not occupied by farmers because, con- 
sidered as farms, they are not of much value. The 
land has been worked out. The natives are already 
provided with farms, and there are very few new- 
comers who purchase this kind of property. 

Not only are there these abandoned farms, but there 
are vacant houses, with no farming land attached to 
them, but a plot of from one to three acres. A house 
of that kind may have been occupied by a youug or 
middle-aged couple. The man was engaged in agri- 
cultural work on the farms in the neighborhood. He 
found a chance to work in the village; secured a situ- 
ation in a grocery, a butcher shop, drove a team, etc. 
He and his wife preferred the life and sociability of the 
village to the seclusion of the back country where they 
had been living, He gives up the house, which he 
had rented or built, and it is a long time before there 
is another tenant. 

In some small villages the cessation of certain in- 
dustries has compelled many of the people engaged in 
such industries to move away, leaving the house they 
rented vacant. In some sections it has been the 
hemlock that has given out, or the closing of tan- 
neries that use the hemlock; in others the stone quar- 
ries have been exhausted, in others the big sawmill 
has been closed, or the paper mill has been stopped. 
The settlements in the neighborhood of these former 
enterprises resemble deserted villages. The traveler 
will see several such places on the railroad running 
between Port Jervis and Monticello. 

It occurs to me that there is a certain class of New 
Yorkers and Brooklynites who could occupy to great 
advantage, these farms and houses I have referred to 
for their summer vacations. I refer particularly to 
men with large families. Boarding-house life in the 
country, if it is in the best locality, is expensive; 
and the life there is often no more wholesome 
than it is at home. Cheap boarding at the country 
farmhouse is unsatisfactory on account of the food and 
cooking, and sometimes the presence of undesirable 
fellow-boarders. The greatest comfort can only be 
secured by having your own home where you can eat 
when and (to a certain extent) what you please, where 
you can choose your own companions or enjoy that 
solitude which sometimes is best society. 

To a certain class of men this kind of life would be 
particularly attractive—to artists, literary men, teach- 
ers, and men whose occupations are such that they 
can be away from the town for several months during 
the summer season, being able to carry ona portion 
of their work in the country. 

The principal objection to be made against this plan 
is the expense. But it must be understood that I am 
not suggesting living in handsome country houses, or 
even modern cottages. Some of the abandoned houses 
I refer to are unpainted structures that look like barns. 
The old farmhouses are sadly out of repair; but they 
can be put in habitable condition for a comparatively 
small sum. Suppose you pay $1,200 for a farm and 
spend $250 in repairs; that is a cheap price for the 
privilege of having your own home. Or you can lease 
some small house and pay not more than fifty dollars 
a year rent. Such houses, I admit, are often of the 
most primitive description; but if an urban life has 
not entirely destroyed that gypsy spirit which is said 
to exist in all of us, the man and his wife, and his 
grown children, will find enjoyment in making the 
place picturesque and habitable inside (for it would 
not be worth while to spend much time on the exte- 
rior), and will enjoy this independent and original 
method of existence. It savors somewhat of Thoreau’s 
experiment at Walden Pond, with this difference, that 
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a man can play at philosophy en famille instead of 
‘« making a solitude and calling it peace.’’ 

In such an experiment you must do as the Romans 
did, when they were upon the march—get rid of the 
impedimenta, or, rather before starting, you must get 
rid of the idea that you are compelled to have zmpedz- 

menta. It will be difficult to enforce this primary truth 
on the feminine mind; but it must be done, even at 
the expense of glowing promises to procure additional 
impedimenta for your cramped lodgings when you re- 
turn to town. If you have, by inheritance, more old 
furniture than you know what to do with, you can 
utilize that for your summer home. You can pur- 
chase what you need in the city; or, better still, if you 
watch the local papers in Sullivan County, near where 
you are going, you will occasionally find notices of 
auctions where the things you want will go phenome- 
nally cheap, because other people are already provided 
with them. The rate for sending by freight house- 
hold goods from New York to Monticello, the county 
seat of Sullivan County, is thirty-three cents a hun- 
dred pounds. 
hold goods as a family would want should not exceed 
twenty dollars. 

The class of houses I have referred to are located 
on the back roads, two or more miles from the vil- 
lages, or they are in small hamlets. You would get 
your supplies from the nearest large town, laying in a 
generous quantity of all the staple articles of food. 
Some of your neighbors will be sure to have corn, 
tomatoes, potatoes, beans, or some produce to sell; 
and be sure that the butcher, like your sin, will find 
you out. Prices for provisions are about the same as 
they are in the city, very often they are less. When 
the supply of potatoes is very large, as it has been 
this year, the price for that vegetables will be corre- 
spondingly low. One thing must be said about the 
Sullivan County natives; they are an honest-hearted 
race of people. They do not take advantage of you 
simply because you come from the city. The city 
man who went to Long Island gave it, as the result of 
his experience, that there was only one difference be- 
tween the Long Islanders and the Fiji Islanders— 
the Long Islanders wore clothes. The Jerseyman has 
the reputation of being ‘‘a little near.’’ The man, 

‘reared up among the hills of old Sullivan, cannot 
afford to be generous (for no man works harder to 
make the honest living which is his); but he is just. 
He will give you good produce, fair measure, faithful 
service; and he will charge you only what these things 
are worth. The merchants, especially those of Mon- 
ticello, are enterprising, public-spirited men; and in 
that town, nestling among the hills, ‘‘far from the 
madding crowd,’’ a man can have every reasonable 
material want supplied. 

The particular advantage of this form of vacation 
for the class of persons Iam referring to, 7. ¢., men of 
family with several children, is the acquisition of, next 
to religion, the one thing needful in this life—abun- 
dant health. I know of no country so beautifully lo- 
cated, so absolutely free from malaria as that to which 
I am referring. It is about two thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The nights are always cool. In 
the hight of the summer it is* hot in the sun; but, if 
you are located on your abandoned farm, be sure that 
you will find some old tree on the place in the shade 
of which you can catch a passing breeze, while you 
hear the birds sing merrily overhead. It has the ad- 
vantage of being a hilly but not a mountainous coun- 

It affords pleasant walks in the early or late fall 

Many of these 


try. 
weather, the time for pedestrianism. 
hills have been denuded of their trees in the effort to 
secure hemlock, and, looking across those bleak 
stretches Nature presents a sullen look, as if in resent- 
ment at the selfish, commercial spirit which has 
caused such a barren outlook and which it will take so 
long to change. 

Of course you will forget all ‘‘city style,’’ if you 
make this experiment. You must make up your mind 
to live outdoors as much as possible. Wear old 
clothes. Let the children forget the horrors of 
starched garments; let the boys banish their straight 
jackets and put on thick outing shirts; let the ladies 
wear some light woolen material, which will permit 
them to go on a tramp around the roads, to make up 
a blackberrying party for the young folks, to go fish- 
ing with the men, or squirrel hunting with the boys. 
What will be the result? All will come back to the 
city in the fall with strengthened constitutions, 
bronzed faces, and will show, by all visible signs, that 
they have had a real, honest vacation, and that it has 
done them good. 

Many years ago a lady friend of mine, living in the 
crowded section of New York, the wife of a gentleman 
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who is now very prominent in business, had earned, 
by her own individual efforts, $500. As her family in- 
creased she determined to have a place in the country 
—no matter how small, no matter where—where she 
could take her children every summer for an outing 
that would last until the fall, her husband’s business 
being such that-he could come up for one or two days 
at the end of each week. With her $500 she bought 
an acre or two of ground and built a small house on 
the Hudson, on the Jersey side, about twenty miles 
from the city. Of course land was very cheap, then, 
and building material was very high. The house was 
very plain, and just about big enough for the family to 
crawl into. The country was a forest. There were 
no houses within two or three miles. The railroad 
station was several miles distant. You had to cross 
the river in a rowboat and climb up the mountain 
side, or walk from the train to reach this eyrie in the 
wilderness. She reared a family of six or seven chil- 
dren; and their health and strength is certainly largely 
due to the forethought of this wise woman, who knew 
the value of fresh air and an unconstrained life in the 
country, altho she was city born. 

This experiment could not be repeated at the pres- 
ent time near New York. The price of land is too 
high, and people talk about lots, not acres. The little 
house I have just referred to has developed into a 
beautiful summer cottage worth many times its cost, 
and the neighborhood is one of fine residences be- 
longing to wealthy people. But the railroad makes it 
possible for one to go further and fare just as well. 
To secure a house and land very cheap you must 
travel a considerable distance from the city; but is it 
not worth while if, by doing so, you secure health, 
comfort, rest? 

Some of the best physical results of this peculiar 
outing will be the walks that can be taken over the 
hills and along the many byways that connect the 
highways one with another. The scenety is not 
grand, but there is a pleasing variety of views. Even 
the bleak, bare hills have their charm ona dull No- 
vember day. There are waterfalls, and quiet, obscure 
brooks where the trout hide. Small lakes abound all 
over the country, tho the natives, with their moun- 
taineer sincerity, modestly call them ponds. And 
down near Forrestburg, one pleasant fall day, I am 
sure I walked in the forest of Arden. There were the 
giant trees, the play of glinting sunlight, the cool- 
ing shadows. As I lay upon a bank of soft pine needles 
I thought I discerned the melancholy Jaques walking 
the forest ‘‘chewing the cud of sweet and _ bitter 
fancy.’’ There was the merry Rosalind talking about 
not finding it in her heart to ‘‘ disgrace her man’s ap- 
parel and tocry like a woman.’’ I heard the echo of 
Amien’s voice singing about the greenwood tree; and 
when I awoke I am sure I saw Adam—one of 
the real old men of these mountains, whom you 
meet at every turn, and who are living illustrations of 
what Nature does for them—for tho they looked old, 
they are ‘‘strong and lusty,.’ But I desist, lest the 
reader should say, ‘‘ That was laid on with a trowel.” 
New York City. 


Party- Traveling. 
BY LUTHER L. HOLDEN, 


WHEN the late Thomas Cook carried 570 passen- 
gers from Leicester to Loughborough and back at a 
shilling a head in order that they might attend a tem- 
perance celebration, on the fifth of July, 1841, he gave 
the world an object lesson in the art of traveling, and 
laid the foundations for a branch of business that has 
been carried to vast proportions both by his own firm 
and others. Special trains had previously been run 
for the conveyance of organized societies; but this was 
unquestionably the first advertised excursion for the 
accommodation of the public at large. The ‘‘ person- 
ally conducted’’ method of sight-seeing, as it is gen- 
erally termed, is simply the application of the princi- 
ples of co-operation to the art of traveling; and, it 
may be added, the scheme is one wherein the share of 
labor devolves almost wholly upon the conductor, 
while the conducted enjoy the fruits of hiswork: The 
profits are shared alike by the tourist managers and 
the tourists themselves, each being benefited in a dif- 
ferent way. 

Party-traveling has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages; but that the former are popularly thought 
to outweigh the latter is made evident by the enor- 
mous growth of the system, especially in recent years, 
a period which has covered, of course, the greatest 
‘extension in the facilities for easy and quick transit, 
and which has placed the facilities for travel within 
the command of all classes of people, At no time 
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has party-traveling been brought more prominently 
to the attention of the public than in the present year 
when scores of pilgrimages, tours and sight-seeing 
rounds are advertised not only by professed tourist 
managers, but also by many religious and secular jour-- , 
nals, as well as by associations, schools and individu- 
als—the latter generally seeking to obtain a free ex- 
cursion at the expense of his companions. In most 
instances these eventually fall into the hands of the 
professed tourist managers who are naturally better 
prepared to carry out the scheme than the unprac~- 
ticed projector. However this may be, the benefits 
of travel are enjoyed to a greater or lesser extent. 
There are excursions and excurszons, and traveling in 
companies by no means implies that cheapness is the 
only object in view, altho this result is best attained 
by such methods. Tours ofa high grade are organ- 
ized every year, both in America and Europe, which 
appeal to the most exacting class of travelers—those 
who appreciate and demand the best facilities for 
transit and sight-seeing. It is a mistaken idea that 
personally conducted tours are patronized mainly by 
persons who do not know how totravel. Thisclass is 
much more difficult to please than any other, and a 
well-conducted tour finds readiest appreciation and 
praise from old travelers who are best acquainted with 
the real benefits of the system. The disadvantages of 
party-traveling arise chiefly from the fact that large 
companies necessarily crowd small hotels; but this 
need not be the case where the number of passengers 
is placed at a reasonable limit, while pre-arrangement 
and pre-engagement serve to counteract this evil to a 
great extent. Furthermore, the evil is quite as aggra- 
vated in the common, or independent mode of travel, 
inasmuch as a swarm of tourists gather constantly at 
the chief centers of interest, and each traveler must 
fight his own way instead of depending upon the 
friendly offices and shrewd judgment of the tourist 
manager who foresees such conditions, and so far as: 
possible guards against any discomforts. It is urged 
against the personally conducted tour that the tourist 
has no freedom in the exercise of his own will, being 
simply ‘‘led around.’’ Ifthe traveler has an unlimited 
bank account and no end of leisure, then he can fol- 
low the plan of ‘‘drifting,’’ which is certainly a de- 
lightful way of seeing the world. The traveler who 
learns the most and accomplishes the most, however, 
is he who plans his movements beforehand and estab- 
lishes some sort of a system for his sight-seeing. The 
tours laid out by the tourist bureaus are generally 
planned intelligently,and with quite as good an under- 
standing of what the public desires to see as the aver- 
age traveler possesses. The only drawback is found 
in a certain class of tours where the tourist managers 
have, in deference to the crude ideas of the uninitiated, 
sought to include all Europe ina few weeks or months, 
and where the traveler is expected to ‘‘do’’ Venice or 
Vienna in a single day, and traverse the Continent 
from Constantinople to Caithness within the limits of 
a brief midsummer vacation. One of the minor ad- 
vantages of traveling ex groupe is the possibility of 
economizing time in sight-seeing—not in the way an 
enterprising American and his family contrived to see 
the Louvre, by dividing up the vast gallery into sections 
and each scanning a part, and thus gaining the after- 
noon for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, but by gaining 
entrance to certain places of interest out of hours. Such 
places can sometimes be opened for a company when not 
available for individual sightseers, and the experienced 
conductor knows how, when, where and for how much 
this favor may be gained. The independent traveler is 
often compelled to devote two or three days to a city 
of comparatively little account, solely because the few 
places worth seeing must be visited within the same 
hours on different days, or else only on certain stated 
days. The best conductors make no effort to show a 
gallery of painting or sculpture beyond pointing out 
the most celebrated works, recognizing the fact that 
intelligent study must attend personal inspection at 
another time. Many tours are planned with a view to 
just such contingencies, and thus the traveler is di- 
rected, without hindrance or delay, to just what he 
wishes to see by himself. Another matter worthy of 
consideration is the chance of securing little side ex- 
cursions by special steamboats, special cars, and even 
special trains, where individual travelers could com- 
mand such facilities only at great cost. 

The growth of the tourist business has more than 
kept pace with the development of railway and steam- 
ship facilities. The past twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed most of this increase, as it has also covered the 
period of greatest activity in railway extension. As 
late as 1865 the Cooks had a permanent force of only 
five men, In 1891 the house employed 2,692 persons, 
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inclusive of 978, chiefly Arabs, in Egypt and Pales- 
tine. A large part of this latter force was attached to 
their Nile steamers. The banking and exchange busi- 
ness has also become a part of their extensive travel- 
ing system. There are other excursion agencies in 
London, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm 
and Norway, as well as in our own country, all of 
whom do an extensive business, altho their reputation 
is largely local. 

The Americans are great travelers, and it was but 
natural that the highest and most rapid development 
of the science of traveling should be witnessed within 
our borders where railway distances are generally more 
extended than in Europe. There have been great 
changes in the business since Josiah Perham, of 
‘‘Seven-Mile Mirror’ fame, organized his country ex- 
cursion parties forty odd years ago to visit New York 
or Boston, and marched them through the streets 
with a band of music to his place of entertainment. 
The excursion craze has spread so generally that at 
the present time a dozen influential religious journals 
are organizing raids upon Europe, while school and 
college expeditions to distant parts of the globe are 
quite as numerous. Large ocean steamers have several 
times been employed for extended cruises, solely for 
sight-seeing purposes. This, however, is not a new 
feature. It was employed many years ago when 
the old steamer ‘‘ Quaker City’’ made a voyage from 
New York to the Mediterranean. The most success- 
ful outcome of this expedition was Mark Twain's 
amusing book of foreign travel, ‘‘Innocents Abroad.”’ 
In 1881 Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb began their 
excursions to California, and a few years later (in 1885) 
this firm entered Mexico. Special trains of the best 
Pullman palace cars were employed in both direc- 
tions, and a complete dining-car service was for the 
first time established across the continent and to 
the capital of our neighboring republic. To this 
firm, too, belongs the credit of taking the first vesti- 
buled train across the continent. An _ exhibition 
train had previously been sent only as far as Denver. 
In conjunction with the Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons—Lits et des Grands Express Européens, the 
American firm, in 1892 and again in 1894, took spe- 
cial trains comprising sleeping cars, dining cars, 
kitchen cars, smoking and baggage cars through 
Europe, an experiment bound to prove unremunera- 
tive on account of the great expense involved. Such 
luxuries cost much more in Europe than in this coun- 
try. One of these trains was upon the road upward 
of four months, in the course of which time more than 
a dozen different countries were traversed to the ex- 
tent of about eleven thousand miles; yet the passen- 
gers were not compelled to sleep on board the cars 
more than a dazen nights altogether, most of the 
journeys from place to place being made in daylight. 
The number of passengers in this instance was less 
than thirty-five. No more than forty-eight would 
have been taken in any case, since that was the limit 
of the seats at ¢fadle d'héte in the restaurant car. 
Every consideration was shown the foreign travelers, 
and even the fastest and most important express 
trains were side-tracked to permit of the passage of 
the Speciale Americaine. The modest and otherwise 
unassuming tourists were generally looked upon as 
millionaires, since it was supposed that no others 
could command such luxurious modes of transit. Per- 
haps the most notable instance of the growth and 
popularity of personally conducted tours in this coun- 
try, was afforded in 1893, when this same firm built a 
large hotel in Chicago, at a cost of nearly a quarter 
of a million of dollars, and filled it continuously by 
means of daily special vestibuled trains trom the East- 
ern cities. Nearly twelve thousand passengers were 
carried and thus housed during the Exposition period. 

Boston, Mass. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE promising outlook for free silver control at the 
Chicago Convention, with Vice President Stevenson 
the candidate for President, recalls the far-seeing 
declaration of a Democratic Senator, uttered when 
there was little or no prospect for the fullfilment of his 
prophecy. It was quite six weeks ago, at an evening 
party, during a brief passing conversation, that the 
Senator said: ‘‘ If there is a bolt at Chicago it will be 
by the gold men. The silver men will not bolt. They 
are going into the Convention to stay, and don’t you 
forget it.’’ 

Tho spoken in half-laughing tones, it was none 
the less earnest, and was the more significant coming 
from one of the coolest, most conservative men in the 
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Senate, never oversanguine, who has made no speech 
for free silver, but has given much serious thought to 
the course of events now moving steadily on the line 
of his declaration. 

‘*And Mr. Cleveland—would he accept a third 
term ?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘A third term! Why, he would jump at the 
chance,’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘ But he will not have 
the chance. A third term is out of the question. 
The gold men don’t want him for a third term, 
and of course the silver men don’t want him for any 
term. Mr. Cleveland is keeping mighty quiet on the 
subject, but working hard against silver through his 
Cabinet officers, who are going about the 
country making speeches to bolster up his financial 
policy. At the same time officeholders of more or 
less prominence are doing their level best, notwith- 
standing Mr. Cleveland’s conspicuous 1886 order to 
all departments of the Government to keep hands off 
by avoiding political action. However, in spite of 
these desperate efforts on every side by the Adminis- 
tration, you will see free silver in control at Chicago. 
But I think by the time the Convention comes off, the 
gold men will accept the inevitable, and, as the out- 
come, we shall all pull together.”’ . 

After remarking on the apparent dearth of available 
men in the Democratic Party, and suggesting that the 
transfer of surplus Republican candidates might re- 
lieve the embarrassment all around, I asked the Sen- 
ator who would be the free silver candidate: 

‘‘Oh, we are not bothering ourselves just now 
about a candidate,’’ he answered, laughing; then, in 
a more serious tone, ‘‘I will tell you frankly, the 
Democrats, even if united, could not carry the election. 
We all concede that the next President will be a Re- 
publican. But the silver Democrats will have a can- 
didate all the same, and make a good fight, too—that 
is, if the man on whom we put our faith materializes 
squarely on free silver. The Vice President is our 
man, tho so far he has not said a word that would be 
a peg for our hopes. We do not clearly understand 
his silence and passive holding off. We have believed 
him to be all along a free’silver man, and his position 
of Vice President would not prevent him from coming 
out with entire propriety as a candidate for President. 
With Stevenson, the silver Democrats would sweep 
the Convention off its feet. He is a man of ability— 
much more than his unassuming character credits him 
with—well balanced and safe. He is free from antag- 
onisms, and his life, public and private, is above re- 
proach. Stevenson was the best of the crowd in 
Cleveland’s first Administration, and tho not in the 
Cabinet, was pretty close to it as the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and was then, as now, a popular 
man. There is no man in the Democratic Party 
with whom we could make so strong a campaign 
as Stevenson.”’ 

. ‘And if the Vice President makes no sign, what 
then, Senator?’’ 

««Oh, I think he will come out all right. But, of 
course, he will have to say the word pretty soon, or 
forever after hold his peace.’’ 

In the meantime the free-silver wave has rolled on 
resistless, until now it is generally conceded that the 
silver Democrats will have everything their own way 
at Chicago. The other day I happened to meet the 
Senator, and promptly acknowledging his prophecy, 
said: 

«Yes, free silver control at Chicago seems to be a 
foregone conclusion. But your candidate--who is 
your candidate, Senator?”’ 

‘Well, it looks just now a little like Boies, that 


Iowa man. Atthe same time, I still believe Stevenson 
is to be our candidate,’’ the Senator replied, in a con- 
fident tone. : 


In the meantime the President works away at the 
White House, driving in from Woodley every morning 
and out every day in the late afternoon, seldom before 
six o’clock. His recreation at the White House is the 
three times a week handshaking, at one o'clock in the 
East room, where there may be anywhere from fifty 
to two or three hundred people—who do not want 
anything. The President, who is looking extremely 
well at this time, is at his best on these occasions— 
heartily cordial, smiling, responsive and in close touch 
with the people, who invariably carry away the agree- 
able disappointment in the declaration, ‘‘He is so 
much nicer and better looking than his picture.’’ It 
cannot be said that Mr. Cleveland is a magnetic or 
tactful man, in the usual meaning ofthe term. But 
he possesses certain qualities which go a long way to 
make him very approachable and invite confidence in 
his sincerity. This is not more striking in his inter- 
course with the people than with officials, especially 
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men with whom he can have no political sympathy or 
affiliation. A leading Republican Member of the 
House, speaking of the personalities of President Har- 
rison and President Cleveland said, the other day: 

‘‘T regard Mr. Harrison’s Administration as one of 
the best we ever had, and of course I was in full po- 
litical accord with him. But I never got anywhere 
near Mr. Harrison when I went to the White House 
on business matters; usually, too at his request. There 
was something about him that held me off, and, in 
spite of myself, I felt chilled and constrained by his 
cold, formal personality. Now it is just the other 
way with President Cleveland, with whom, of course, 

I have no political sympathy, but have occasion to see 
now and then on business. There is something 
about him that draws me near, invites confidence; 
and I find myself at once, unconsciously frank, talk- 
ing as to a friend, or almost I might say, talking in a 
brotherly sort of way. He is open, straightforward, 
stubborn perhaps, but honest, with a rugged strength 
and a simplicity, and altogether is approachable. Mr. 
Cleveland never fails to leave the impression of sin- 
cerity, however widely we differ, and, naturally, we 
do differ widely.”’ ‘ 

It is said that Mr. Cleveland is appreciative of 
Republican approval or defense, and does not hesitate 
to say it in so many words. When Representative 
Howard, of Georgia, recently attempted to introduce 
his wild, crazy resolution to impeach the President he 
was promptly ‘‘squelched.’’ But it was the Repub- 
lican leader, Representative Dingley, who at once toak 
action which brought the House quickly to a vote, 
effectually disposing of Mr. Howard and his resolu- 
tion. Tho the source would relieve it of any im- 
portance, the President was not unmindful of the inci- 
dent, and frankly said he was grateful. 

To go over to the Republican situation and the 
selection of a Vice President. The Vice President 
is a cipher in the Administration—simply the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, where he has no voice 
and never a vote, except on a tie, which may not hap- 
pen once in his four years’ service. He cannot even 
select his substitute, the President fro tempore, who 
is chosen and elected by the Senate, and through the 
merest chance may be of his own political faith, tho 
as likely of the opposite party. Neither has the Vice 
President a word to say about the making of the com- 
mittees, nor any direction whatever of legislation; 
and as for patronage, if he has but the least, it is by 
curtesy of the Senate, not because of right or author- 
ity, or anything really due his position. Were a Vice 

President to undertake to be other than the nonentity 
of a harmless, helpless gentleman, by disturbing the 
traditions and rules of the Senate, however absurd 
and unwise these traditions and rules are, he would be 
regarded as guilty of grave interference and usurpa- 
tion. So that, were it not for the always possible 
contingency of being President, the Vice President 
might as well be, for all practical use, a nice, respect- 
able elderly gentleman, of sedentary habits and no 
ambition, presiding amiably and impartially over the 
Senate. 

Why should Mr. Reed make the sacrifice? Surely 
not from.any sense of duty to the Republican Party, 
which he can serve far better and with more honor to 
himself and the country as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives—a position of almost unlimited power 
and influence. With a Republican House he would 
hold the Speakership, and with the Democrats in the 
majority he would have no rival as leader of his own par- 
ty on the floor. In either event Mr. Reed is incompara- 
bly greater than a Vice President of the United States. 
To the inner circle of his friends Mr. Reed is no less a 
splendid figure than to those on the outside, who have 
watched his course during the session, or rather his 
growth in certain directions, adding to his strength 
and brilliancy elements of safety and wonderful fore- 
sight. His place is unique. He stands out in the 
search-light of the public eye, as it were, Speaker and 
Presidential candidate. As Speaker, his masterhand 
is seen in the personnel of the committees, never sur- 
passed in quantity or quality of work, and the thor- 
ough organization of the House held firmly to a dis- 

patch of business seldom or never equalled in a former 
Congress. As a Presidential candidate he disarms 
criticism. In all the shifting movements, the jealous- 
ies, the disappointments, the keenest hurts, he never 
wavers, makes no sign to his closest friends, and the 
finger cannot be put on word or deed showing con- 
sciousness of self. The ‘‘big man from Maine”’ never 
so truly came within the name, for he seems to have 
grown in intellectual hight, breadth and moral vigor 

into broader statesmanship, and his marvelous self- 

poise day by day is a wonder to all who see him, 
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Fine Arts. 
French Art at the Champ de Mars. 


. BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 


It is rumored abroad in the studio world that the 
rival societies of the Champs Elysées andthe Champ de 
Mars are on the eve of are conciliation and that not only 
will they kiss and be friends, but they will merge their 
common interests into one. Were matters to continue 
in their regular course I should be inclined to treat this 
report as an unmitigated canard; but circumstances 
render it just possible that the two Salons may have to 
join forces, since both will shortly be deprived of their 
respective palaces, which are to be pulled down to make 
way for the buildings of the 1900 exhibition. Possibly, 
therefore, the houseless ones may make common cause 
together in some wooden shanty or other, as Paris 
does not possess a vacant building large enough to con- 
tain either one alone, to say nothing of the two to- 
gether. 

It is with a feeling almost akin to sadness that Pari- 
sians—who, in spite of everything they say and do, are 
essentially conservative—contemplate the fact that the 
Palais des Champs Elysées and the Pavillon des Beaux 
Arts at the Champ de Mars are alike condemned, and 
that their lofty vestibules, broad galleries and covered 
gardens are to be swept off the face of the earth. As 
far as the public is concerned the schism has been pro- 
ductive of excellent results; in the laudable desire to 
outdo each other, the rival societies have built up im- 
provement on improvement, and spent money like 
At the same time the works of art grew and 
multiplied greatly, in spite of the increased ferocity of 
the juries. 

There was much gnashing of teeth and despair among 
many who tried their fortunes at the Champ de Mars 
this year; for out of two thousand pictures and drawings 
seni in, only four hundred were accepted. The Nation- 
al Society of Fine Arts does not practice a Christian 
spirit by any means, members and associates arrogating 
the right of showing as many works as it may please 
them. In the case of such a man as Puvis de Chavannes, 
the public could not wish it otherwise. Amateurs and 
artists both will while away many a pleasant hour in the 
Salon bieu, the walls of which are entirely lined by 
sketches of this master; and they will learn to admire 
and know him better by such means than they could 
ever have done through the contemplation of his finish- 
ed works. They are, for the most part, detached leaves 
from albums, studies of the human form in every pose 
that appeals to the taste or fancy of a draftsman; 
sometimes only a suggestion, hastily sketched in char- 
coal but bearing the imprint of genius, with some few 
compositions and projects for pictures executed in chalk 
or sepia that Michael Angelo might have signed. This 
is high praise, but well deserved; and I indulge in it all 
the more readily that I am going to be rather stingy of 
it in respect to the five panels which are hereafter to 
adorn the walls of Boston’s library. 


water. 


Virgil wandering 
in green pastures pleases me best, because of the land- 
scape; History, standing at the portal of the Past with 
a wooded background, principally worked in in russet 
browns, excites to pensive thought, as it should! But 
Homer strikes me as nothing more than a blind old 
man, in spite of his wreath of bay, with which the 
‘*Odyssey”’ and the ‘‘Iliad’” are crowning him; the 
Chaldean shepherds, inthe garb of Adam before the Fall, 
represent somewhat lamely the noble science of astron- 
omy; and there is a little too much blue in the sea 
wherein Aschylus’s Oceanides disport themselves. 
Probably the panels lose somewhat from their close 
proximity to each other, and still more from the ochre- 
painted arcade in which they are framed. To the relays 
of contemplative admirers who sit in a row feasting 
their eyes on the five panels which they praise without 
distinction, my remarks would seem little less than sac- 
rilegious. A hurt look, I note, comes into their eyes as 
the gay world of Varnishing Day passes by the master’s 
work with a deprecatory word or two to swell the crowd 
before Béraud’s ‘‘ Za Poussée,’’ or Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
‘‘Last Supper’’—the two sensational pictures of the 
Salon. 

Dagnan-Bouveret is an artist of infinite talent: but he 
is neither a da Vinci nor a Rembrandt; and he has been 
sufficiently successful in the treatment of his stupendous 
subject to remind us of the fact. He was visibly under 
the influence of the old masters, while he painted it, 
and hence, in my opinion, it lacks the personal charac- 
ter which hitherto has never been absent 
works, and gave them their rich savor. Nevertheless, 
‘“* La Céne’”’ deserves much of the attention it gets, 
whereas, ‘‘ Za Poussée’’ deserves little or none. Its 
author has done excellent work in his time, and it is pit- 
iful to see him pandering to the worst taste of the 
public. 

There are very few subject pictures at the Champ de 
Mars this year. Trappa has tried to delineate the hor- 
rors of an explosion in the shaft of a mine; but as he is 
not likely to have studied the scene from nature, we 
pass on unimpressed. Lucien Simon—a name the cos- 
mopolitan art world is destined to know well enough 


from his 
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some day—triumphs on Dagnan-Bouyeret’s old ground, 
in a ‘‘ Pardon,” chiefly a-study of hard-worn Bréton 
peasant faces and quaint costumes; while in what he 
modestly announces as ‘‘a decorative panel’’ he realizes 
the ideal picture. Two young women and a child form 
a group which an artist is sketching, he somewhat in the 
shadow, they in the soft light of an open window, 
through which aglimpse is to be caught of a bit of 
riverside scenery. The treatment is less heavy than in 
the ‘‘ Pardon,’”’ and the coloring excellent. As if to 
show us that he has several strings to his bow, he also 
exhibits a swarthy female figure, exquisitely modeled, 
Rarohu—Loti’s Tahitian heroine! Adrien Moreau is 
proper and pretty as usual. Something more in ‘* Z’em- 
barcadére,”’ wherein a man and woman, in the garb of 
the thirties, are enlarging on the old, old theme, so well 
suited to the quiet waterside place anti twilight hour. 

Roll combines prettiness with a strength that is all 
his own. A sleeping girl, her head bent back and bust 
slightly foreshortened, isa charming study. Charming, 
too, is the matron with red-gold hair, ruddy with the 
glint of early morning sunlight, and her boy. Madame 
Roll has often sat to her husband, and for this picture 
she tells me she had to be up at five A.M. to catch the 
sun before it had risen above the trunks of the apple- 
trees in their Norman home. But the artist’s chief con- 
tribution is a portrait of Dumas fj/s, unfinished and 
destined to remain so. It was commenced some months 
before the death of the dramatist; but the sittings were 
discontinued, owing to some divergence in the opinions 
of artist and sitter on the subject of clothes. The un- 
starched shirt and the old study coat that did not meet 
with Dumas’s approval are merely blocked in, but the 
head hardly needs an extra touch, and is a superb like- 
ness. 

Hopelessly plain and uninteresting is the ‘‘ Famille 
O.,’’ portrayed by Gervex. They seem to drag the art- 
ist down to their own level; but fortunately there are 
other works from his brush: a mother with a child at 
her breast—an exquisite morsel; picturesque old Place 
Duquesne, at Dieppe, with its cathedral porch and market 
stalls, and other small studies, besides a huge landscape 
filling up the whole of the upper end of a gallery, which 
is destined to illumine the somber haunts of science at the 
Sorbonne, with its broad glimpses of sun and shadow, 
cliff and sea. Rixens supplies the solitary military pic- 
ture of the year, and has been peculiarly successful in 
his choice of a subject—French troops marching out of 
Belfort at the close of the prolonged siege—and in the 
treatment, the atmospheric effect of morning sun and 
hazy distances. 

The desire to astonish is less evident than usual in 
M. Besnard’s exhibit this year. At the same time, tho 
hardly on the same account, his contributions are not 
quite up to his customary mark. ‘‘Za Cascade’’ has 
atmosphere and light, and the sunshine dancing on the 
skin of the nude women bathing is capitally rendered; 
but ‘tis a woolly water that splashes over them, thick- 
ened and oily. His boys jumping for a swim into the 
Lac d’Annecy are strongly rendered, and the water here 
is more fluid. Mlle. D., whose portrait Besnard also 
shows, has an unpleasant stare from out her blue eyes. 

Of a number of exhibits sent by M. Jacques Blanche, 
the two most important are the portraits of the Norwe- 
gian painter, Fritz Thaulow and family, and of the 
draftsman, Aubrey Beardsley, late of the ‘‘ Yellow 
Book ”’ and now of the ‘‘ Savoy.” 

M. Jean Boldini, the tialian painter who startled art- 
istic Paris with a style of his own some years ago, then 
gradually drove the conviction home that his manner- 
isms marked talent of no common order and were far 
from quite concealing it, shows three portraits this year, 
one of aman and two of women. 
and draperies 
dini’s 


The feminine form 
show more plainly, at once, Bol- 
eccentricity, which is in attitude of body 
and sweep of clothes, and his cleverness, which 
lies in originality of outline and harmony of color. 
Accordingly, the portrait of a lady in pink, seated, 
and that of another, standing, attired in gray, are 
of more interest than the likeness of ‘‘M. X.”” Both 
display what in French is styled the virtuosité of the 
brush, but hardly come up to some of the same artist’s 
previous exhibits. 


Havre, FRANCE. 


Sanitary. 


IN a medical treatise now three hundred years old we 

find: 
‘Both water and small beer we make no question 
Are enemies to health and good digestion ”’; 

and at that period there were few doctors who would 
speak a single commendatory word for water; altho one- 
writer, who dogmatically declares that ‘‘there be in 
water causes of divers diseases, as of swelling of the 
spleen and liver, that it flitteth and swimmeth,” and 
concludes that to ‘‘ young men and them that be of hot 
complexion it doeth less harm and sometime even profit- 
eth’’; but to ‘‘them that are feeble, old or melancholy it 
is not convenient’’; and all this in spite of the fact that 
the writer, Thomas Elyot, had seen that in Wales, 
among the Cornish men ‘‘ many of the poorer sort, which 
never or seldom drink any other drink be, notwithstand- 
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ing, strong of body and live well until they be of great 
age.’’ Among hundreds of remedies treated of by Sal. 
mon later, water is never mentioned either as medicine 
or food. Naturally, so universal a substance attracted 
the rational curiosity of students, and a Manchester 
schoolmaster who wrote ‘‘ The Haven of Health,”’ in 1589, 
said he knew some ‘‘ who drink cold water at night, 
or fasting in the morning without hurt;’’ and 
one or two writers said ‘‘when begun in early life it 
may be freely drunk with impunity”; and one man, 
writing about the time our Pilgrim fathers camé over, 
said: ‘‘I have known some honorable and worshipful 
ladies who drink little other drink, and yet enjoy more 
perfect shealth than those that drink of the strongest.” 
This was forty years before tea had been introduced jn 
England, and water was looked upon as a ‘“‘ dejecter of 
the appetite,’’ when taken cool and by itself. With such 
views we can readily see how needful were the logger. 
heads of iron always kept heated on the glowing hearth: 
and when the traveler arrived at the inn, his first re- 
freshment was some spirituous and spicy brew heated 
by the flip-iron. 


....One of the purposes of the census is to tell us 
what we die of, at what ages we are most susceptible of 
fatal disease, and the proportion of deaths according to 
sex and according to color. In the first place, according 
to the Report on Vital Statistics for the year ending 
May 3Ist, 1890, there are considerably more than a hun- 
dred diseases mentioned as the cause of death, not in- 
cluding some varieties difficult of classification. These 
110 or more diseases are grouped in twelve classes. 
In the second place, the record for the year was 
875,521 deaths. Of these about 197,000 were of per- 
sons under one year of age, and 307,562 of per- 
sons under five years of age. In the subsequent 
periods, extending up to 95, it appears that the most 
fatal ten years is that lying between the ages of 15 and 
25, followed closely by the peried 25 to 35. There are 
fewer deaths in the period 45 to 55 than any other be- 
tween 15 and 75. Thirdly, the number of deaths is 
greatest uniformly among males. Of the total deaths, 
463,044 were of males and 402,900 of females. As there 
are upward of 1,500,000 more males in the population 
than females, it is of course natural that the number of 
deaths should be greater in the former. Fourthly, the 
most fatal disease is, as most would guess, consump- 
tion. It carried off 102,199. Next comes pneumonia, 
76,496 victims; then diarrheal diseases, with 74,711: dis- 
eases of the heart, 44,959: diphtheria, 27,815. Smallpox, 
which is such a terror to people unaccustomed to city 
life, was responsible for only 398 deaths, while measles 
was fatal in over 9,000 cases, whooping cough in 8,432, 
and alcoholism in 2,657. Cancer carried off 18,536, sim- 
ple old age 16,591, sunstroke 475, and surgical opera- 
tions 865. 

...The question is often asked, ‘‘Is the land full of 
seeds?’ and when a field that has lain fallow is plowed 
with a deep culture plow and again allowed to rest, so 
many new varieties of plants come up that every one 
sees that all the seeds of those plants that were lying 
perdu needed, was a chance to get at the sunshine and 
air indispensable for their germination and growth. 
Now there seems to be a similar condition prevailing as 
to the seeds of tuberculosis in the human system; for 
the Imperial German Health Officer says that he has 
found symptoms of tuberculosis, by which he means 
tubercles, in the bodies of every third person he has 
examined, between the ages of fifteen and sixty. When 
it is considered how utterly careless people have hither- 
to been, in protecting the innocent public against inhal- 
ing dtied sputum, and how ignorantly careless they 
continue to be in the German hospitals, where, Dr. 
Bergman says, they will not use the cuspidors provided 
with a protecting layer of water, there is no wonder. 
But, at the same time, it should teach those who are 
willing to be prudent how they should guard themselves 
against insufficient nourishment through unchecked 
dyspepsia, through overexertion, and through that direct 
loss of vitality that ensues after a severe and pervading 
chill. Any of these may waken to active mischief the 
seed that would otherwise remain dormant through a 
long life, which may at length be terminated by some 
disease wholly unrelated to tuberculosis. 


....It is pleasant now and then te put one’s finger on 
a fact that sustains his faith in the application of 
hygienic measures. The General Staff Surgeon of 
Prussia, reports that by the energetic application of 
hygienic measures—which include vaccination and re- 
vaccination—the invaliding among the troops has been 
reduced 42 per cent. since 1868, and the mortality has 
been lessened 57 per cent., which means that two thou- 
sand men were alive at the end of 1895 who would not 
have been had the former conditions obtained. 


....A curious obstacle has risen in India, against the 
use of the antivenene—antidote to snake-poison—as 
demonstrated to be efficacious by Doctors Chalmette and 
Fraser. The natives think that they work by some new 
and diabolical species of magic, and their religious 
prejudices thus are roused into hostility; and as a Hin- 
du will die rather than go counter to his religion. 
there is still much work for intellectual enlightenment 
before modern discoveries can be fully utilized, 
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Education. 
Crowded Schools. 


It is a hopeful sign for education when leading peri- 
odicals begin to popularize the subject. It matters little 
that the criticism be crude and the facts often distorted, 
so that only he who has the gift of the pen will make 
readable essays on the humble, obscure but vital busi- 
ness of school-teaching. Most fortunate is it when the 
writer is identified with the work in purpose and effort 
and speaks ex cathedra. This it is which gives special 
interest to the ‘‘Case of the Public Schools,’ or ‘‘ the 
witness of the teacher,’’ as discussed by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall in the March Af¢lantic. It is evident, however, 
that Dr. Hall, who is an expert in the abstract theory 
of pedagogics, gets bewildered in the labyrinthine maze 
of statistics; hence, in the article before us, the argu- 
ment is distinctly better than the evidence upon which 
it is based. 

For instance, Dr. Hall opposes, rightly enough, the 
crowding of classes under a single teacher; but he ex- 
aggerates the average size of classes in our country. 
His figures, derived from data submitted by 1,189 teach- 
ers and superintendents, are at variance with those 
found in the official report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The official statistics are also obtained directly 
from superintendents and teachers, by means of explicit 
forms of inquiry, and carefully worked up by a statis- 
tical expert who has a keen scent for mistakes. Dr. 
Hall says: 


“We find that the Middle and New England States have 

fewest pupils per teacher (41 each), and the far Western and 
Pacific States most (45).”” : 
But in reality, as shown by the official statistics for 1893 
~'94, the average for the whole country on the basis of 
enrolment is 34 pupils to a teacher; on the basis of aver- 
age attendance, 24. Forthe North Atlantic Division the 
figures are respectively 36 and 24, and for the Western 
Division 33 and 22. 

In respect to individual States the discrepancies 
are still greater. Thus Rhode Island, which Dr. Hall 
credits with 52 pupils to a teacher, is officially shown to 
have 35 on the basis of enrolment and 25 on that of aver- 
age attendance. Arkansas, instead of 51, appears offi- 
cially with 43 and 25; Kansas, instead of 50, with 33 and 
21. Considering city schools only, in which, as Dr. 
‘Hall justly observes, the number of. pupils to a teacher 
is greater than in country schools, the official averages 
are still below those which he obtains; the average on a 
total of 573 cities being 36.2 pupils per teacher. There 
is, undoubtedly, overcrowding in many city schools; but 
on the whole inthis respect we have made great progress 
toward an ideal State. 

While the figures presented by Dr. Hall under the 
foregoing head scarcely do us justice, in respect to the 
duration of the teaching service he has fallen into the 
opposite error. The movement which he defines, 7.¢., 
30 per cent. of teachers leaving the service every decade 
in New England, 4o per cent. in the Middle States, 50 
inthe Southern, 65 in the Western, would give as the 
average length of professional life, taking the sections 
inthe order named, 33 I-3 years, 25, 20 and 15 years. 
These estimates are obviously too great, altho the well- 
known dearth of statistics on this point makes it difficult 
to arrive at the actual condition. In New Jersey, the 
one State that has systematically maintained an inquiry 
of this kind, the average term of service is about fifteen 
years. The social conditions of our Eastern States tend, 
itis true, toward stability in this particular; but it is 
scarcely credible that any one of them should have 
reached so high a degree of permanence in this service 
as Germany. Here also statistics bearing upon the 
point are meager and fragmentary. From the best data 
attainable, Dr. Harris concludes that the duration of 
the teacher’s service in the people’s schools of Prussia 
is 31 years for male teachers, and 21 for female. All 
things considered, a shorter period is likely to give bet- 
ter results. 





....The knowledge of letters is certainly extending 
among us through the agency of the common school. 
One of the most gratifying revelations of the last census 
is the decline of illiteracy in our country during the 
decade. If we eliminate the foreign-born white and the 
colored population, our rank as a literate nation 
is high, being surpassed only by Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Switzerland and Scotland. Consider- 
ing all classes of the population the ratio of illiterates in 
the population ten years of age and upward fell from 17 
per cent. in 1880 to 13.3 per cent. in 1890. From a de- 
tailed analysis of the data presented in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education (1892-’93), it appears, fur- 
ther, that the ratio of illiterates among the native white 
population ten years of age‘and over declined in the 
decade from 8.7 per cent. to 6.2; among the correspond- 
ing colored population from 70 per cent. to 56.8 per cent., 
while for the foreign-born whites there was slight in- 
crease, viz., from 12 per cent. to 13.1 per cent. The 
colored population, which forms only 12.19 per cent. of 
the total, comprises 49 per cent. of the illiterates ten 
years of age and over, and this incubus weighs, of 
course, most heavily upon the Southern States. It is 
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noticeable that whereas the ratio of colored illiterates 
declined during the decade in every one of the Southern 
States, the same ratio increased in three New England 
States, in three of the North Central, and ineight of the 
Western division. This outcome is probably due to 
the shifting of the colored population. 


Music. 


BY EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 








In Rome has been recently brought forward ‘‘ La Vie 
Bohéme,’’a new work by Puccini, the interesting and 
highly gifted author of ‘‘ Edgardo” and ‘‘ Manon Les- 
caut.” This Puccinian ouvrage is based on Henri Mur- 
ger’s celebrated’story. The score is rated as abundant 
in novel and beautiful writings, and the Italian interest 
in it is great; but the work is considered uneven and 
structurally inferior to its remarkable predecessors from 
the same hand. 

Another highly prominent novelty in the spring’s 
extraordinary catalog, is Mascagni’s ‘‘Zannetto.” It 
is a brief score, a one act work, setting Coppée’s little 
drama ‘‘Le Passant.” It is characterized by a ‘‘ vein 
of beautiful and limpid melody,” and by Mascagni’s 
best technic in orchestration. 

The widening progress and popularity of ‘‘ Der Evan- 
geliman,”’ by Kienzl, once more should not be passed un- 
noticed. At the time of the first hearing of Kienzl’s 
work, in Vienna, about a year ago, there seemed to be 
good reasons for expecting a solid success for the opera, 
in view of the quaint interest of its characters, text and 
music. It is still attracting full houses in Vienna, and 
passing on to other cities. Berlin is how kindled to 
enthusiasm as to it. In subject it is a sort of pathetic 
and even tragic idyl of suburban Vienna, many decades 
ago. It is even decidedly religious in its complexion 
and psychologic situations. 

In London has been heard the newest Gilbert-Sullivan 
comic opera, the result of a patching-up of peace between 
playwright and composer. The result appears to be 
only half satisfactory. Sir Arthur’s music is commended 
for grace and elegance. On the other hand, the libretto 
of ‘‘ The Grand Duke” (satirizing among other matters 
courts and official flunkeydom) is pronounced by the 
press as ‘‘talky”’ and devoid of really interesting ab- 
surdity in its situations. In Paris, a new opera by Le- 
cocq, ‘‘ Ninette,” is a novelty, one that, as Baedeker says 
of second-class inns, is ‘‘ well spoken of.” Johann 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Waldmeister” has been a bright episode of 
the Viennese winter and spring, and such critics as the 
venerable Dr. Hanslick are eulogistic over its best 
numbers. Per contra, a popular Parisian critic who has 
heard it has not a good word to throw to it, and calls 
even its waltzes ‘‘hack articles of Viennese push-cart 
pedlers.” 

In Berlin a noteworthy revival, long a-preparing, has 
been effected in the case of Mozart’s delightfully hu- 
morous and delightfully musical ‘‘Der Schauspieldi- 
rector.”” The old work preserved its droll situations, 
centering in a manager in dire difficulties as to a per- 
formance. It has never entirely quit the operatic stage, 
since Mozart produced it in 1789; but it has been mal- 
treated and allowed to undergo all sorts of impertinent 
changes in plot and score. In the most familiar version 
by Schneider, Mozart himself is brought into the action. 
The present readjustment of it, for the sake of length, 
interest and accuracy is from the hand of the well-known 
and skilful Richard Genée. All of the original score is 
restored—several suitable and little-known pages bor- 
rowed from Mozart, and from Mozart only, by recourse 
to sundry compositions that could be drawnon. Also, 
a new revision of the humorous libretto was made. The 
work in this form may be counted as definitively adjust- 
ed for a new lease of life. Its performance was reczived 
with unlimited pleasure, and it is likely that Mozart's 
charming bagatelle will be good for a long term. 

The long-talked-of revival of Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus” at 
the Opéra Comique, in Paris, has been an event of al- 
most sensational character in the French capital. Mme. 
Delna sings thetitle part—and has been telling the 
critics, who have censured her for singing the ‘‘ Ah che 
faro”’ slowly, that according to Gluck’s own words she 
knows what she is doing and does it all rightly. The 
general representation in Paris of the noble, reposeful, 
sane classic is, however, not considered equal to that 
which was its fortune in Brussels some years ago, 
especially as to the mise-en-scéne. The unlucky ‘‘ Na- 
tional ’’(or Am2rican) Opera Company, that lived and 
dicd here, once upon a time, gave ‘‘Orpheus”’ in the 
Academy with a memorable excellence as to its music, 
and a finely picturesque dress. 

A good deal of a laudatory sort has also been running 
along in the London journals as to ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien,” 
an ‘‘Irish opera” chiefly of the romantic style, com- 
posed by Dr. C. Villiers Stanford to an English book 
prepared by George H. Jessop from the old poem by 
Sheridan Le Fanu. It is styled an unusually good and 
interesting libretto. The opera is sung under the aus- 
pices of the Opéra Comique. 

The above two-part summary of recent new lyric 
dramas marks an astonishing period in productivity 
abroad. The scores do not all mean immortal ones, by 
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much; but every one is by a composer of distinction 
youthful or of advanced years. It is a pitythat America, 
hardly now a “‘ young” country in art, after all is said, 
offers no approach to a parallel activity. 





Science. 


Mr. SAVILLE-KENT has recently had living specimens 
of the frilled lizard—Chlamydosaurus Kingi—sent to 
him in England from Australia; and he describes its 
structure and habits in a recent number of Nature. Its 
home is in the woods, living upon beetles, sometimes 
three feet in length, half of which is a slender tail. It 





-has two peculiarities—first, a frill or cape surrounding 


the head, erected at will; and, second, it walks or runs 

upon its hind legs, much like the ancient Dinosaurs. So 

great activity was displayed that its motions were pho- 

tographed with great difficulty. Possessing five toes, 

only three of them leave a track upon the ground. Dr. 

H. Woodward, in writing of this animal in 1873, stated. 
that the front feet were much smaller than the hind 

ones; but the photograph made by Mr. Kent fails to 

present this peculiarity. The distance this animal can 

travel in the erect position is some thirty or forty feet 

atastretch. Those who have seen it in Australia re- 

mark upon its bird-like aspect as it scurries across the 

observer’s path. These motions at once raise the ques- 

tion whether it may not be a descendant of such Dino- 
saurs as made the ‘‘ bird tracks.”’ Its skeleton does not 

seem tg give any indication of the peculiar avian modi- 
fication of the pelvic elements adapted for bipedal loco- 

motion, such as exists in the Iguanodon; but there is a 

remote likeness to the Compsognathus, to which it also 
corresponds in. size. Huxley observed the lacertian 

character, of the pelvis of the Compsognathus, and yet 

had no hesitation in assigning to this type an erect bi- 
pedal mode of locomotion. It would be premature to 
describe this bipedal habit of traveling used by the 
frilled lizard as anything more than an analogy to that 
of the Dinosaur; but the similarity is very suggestive. 

The Australasian region is one that has furnished us 
with so many archaic structures like the Hatteria, Ce- 
ratodus and the Ornithorhynchus, that we are justified 
in anticipating that a reptile inheriting the phenomenal 
habits of a Mesozoic ancestor might be sought for there 
with better prospects of success than anywhere else in 
the world. The frill or cape of this lizard is also sug- 
gestive of the corresponding structure inthe Cretaceous 
horned reptiles—the enormous Triceratops. 


....In the modern descriptions of plants their popular 
histories find a place alongside of their more substantial 
characters. The author of a recent paper on the Colum- 
bine gives good reasons for the belief that the botanical 
name Aquilegia is not derived from either agui/a, an 
eagle, or aguilegium, 2 water pitcher, as_ botanical 
writers have generally assumed. He contends that 
Aquilegia is the full name of a daughter of Jupiter,who 
was in love with the beautiful eagle which Ganymede 
rode in his courting excursions, and who died for the love 
of that bird when Ganymede, discovering the transfer 
of the lady’s affection for himself, hid the bird when on 
visits to her. The gods, with their usual pity in these 
heart-broken cases, changed her into the flower which 
now bears her name. Aquilegia may, therefore, be con- 
strued as given to or for an eagle. The matter has a new 
interest in connection with the fact that a society has 
been formed to induce the selection of the columbine as 
the national flower. This should please the American 
eagle. 





Personals. 


ARCHDUKE CHARLES Louis, brother of Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, of Austria, and thi.d son of Archduke 
Charles Francis, who died on the nineteenth of May, 
was born in 1833 in Schoenbrunn. In his childhood he 
was taken to the country and educated with his two 
younger brothers by his father, who had abdicated 
the throne to the present Emperor. There he was 
taught to regard ‘‘ change, reformand progress as words 
fraught with sinister meaning, and popular rights as 
synonymous with the wrongs of kings.’’ He manifested 
considerable literary ability, however, even as a boy,and 
his talent for science was unmistakable. He had nota 
touch of the martial ardor of his family; and tho he was 
obliged to enter the army, it was more of a matter of 
form than with any idea of regarding it seriously asa 
profession. At the age of twenty he was appointed 
Governor of Galicia, in which capacity he discharged 
the duties of his position in a thoroughly satisfactory 
way. It is said that in: those days he was a bright, 
handsome fellow, one for whom all men prophesied a 
brilliant future. In 1855 he was appointed to the vice- 
royalty of Tyrol, and there he likewise proved a decided 
success. At the age of twenty-three he married Mar- 
garetha, of Saxony, who was only sixteen years old; but 
she died within two years, leaving him so prostrated 
with grief that for months his reason hung in the bal- 
ance. When he had mentally and physically somewhat 
recovered,he declared that he would retire toa monastery. 
In 1861 he resigned his position of viceroyalty and formal- 
ly retired from public life, and from that time forth he has 
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never beén heard to express an opinion upon any sub- 
ject of public importance. He then retired to Gratz, 
where he lived a quiet life for a number of years; 
but finally, through the persuasion of his brother, he 
was prevailed upon to marry again; but in 1871 he be- 
came a second time a widower, with the result that he 
threw himseif with great zeal into philanthropic work. 
In 1873 everybody was astonished by the announcement 
of his intention of marrying again. This time he chose 
a bride for himself, the young, beautiful and brilliantly 
clever daughter of Dom Miguel, of Braganza, Marie 
Theresa. She was not eighteen at the time of the mar- 
riage, and seemed more like her husband’s grandchild 
than his wife. She had a decidedly humanizing effect 
on her husband, and up to the time of his death she is 
said to have reconciled him to live in the nineteenth 
century rather than in the fifteenth; and as she was 
socially ambitious, his death cannot fail to prove a ter- 
rible disappointment to her. 


....Nicholas Alexandrovitch, who was crowned the 
twenty-third of May, Emperor of all the Russias, was 
born May 18th, 1868. He is described asa man of small 
stature, pallid, frail, nervous and delicate; but the peo- 
ple who have met him say that he isclever. He writes 
and speaks German, French and English; is not a classic- 
al scholar but is well versed inthe sciences; and tho 
he cares nothing at all for art, still constitutional his- 
tory, law, the administration of Russia, finances, and 
political and social economy, have been more or less 
familiar studies to him. One of his teachers, Katkoff, 
was a furious Panslavist, and his preceptor, General 
Danilovitch, was a highly educated and unprejudiced 
man. He is not very fond of social pleasures, and he 
detests the official life, with the accompanying cere- 
monies and courtiers. He went into the army at the 
age of eighteen, where he became a good officer and en- 
tertaining companion; and he likes to say that he might 
make a good living as tenor if he were compelled to join 
the colony of kings inexile. He isa far better educated 
man than his father was, and his travels were not lim- 
ited, as his father’s were, to visits to European courts. 
In 1890 he visited India, and was saved, at Ossu, Japan, 
in 1891, from a saber cut which would have killed him, 
if Prince George, of Greece, had not parried the blow. 
At the Urussi end of the Trans-Siberian Railway he 
turned the first sod, and he directed the Help Commit- 
tee during the Russian famine, giving anonymously to 
Count Tolstol 50,000 rubles for the free kitchens. He 
has traversed Russia overland .by way of Tobolsk and 
Moscow, and on his return from his voyage around the 
world he had the satisfaction of believing that he had 
not made any personal enemies. He married, over a 
year ago, Princess Alix, of Hesse, granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria. She has the strong, good Guelph char- 
acter, and has made him a very happy wife. Since the 
coronation the Czar is allowed the following titles: 
Nicholas II Alexandrovitch, Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, Czar of Moscow, Kief, Vladimir, Nov- 
gorod, Astrakhan, of Poland, of Siberia, of the Charson- 
nese, Tauric, Seignior, of Pskow; Grand Duke of Smo- 
lensk, of Lithuania, Volhynia, Podolia and Finland; 
Prince of Esthonia, Livonia and Courland. 


Pebbles. 
‘“WuEN I grow up,” said little Jack to his father 


‘« I’m going to be just like you, Papa.” ‘‘ That’s sweet 
of you to say,” said his father. ‘‘ Well, I mean it,’’ said 


Jack. ‘‘ What a snap you do have with Mamma around 
to wait on you.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 
....Literary young man (at a party): ‘‘Miss Jones, 


have you seen Crabbe’s ‘Tales’?’’ Young lady (scorn- 
fully): ‘‘I was not aware that crabs had tails.’’ Lit- 
erary young man (covered with confusion): ‘‘I beg your 
pardon. I should have said read Crabbe’s ‘Tales’?”’ 
Young lady (angrily scornful): ‘‘ And I was not aware 
that red crabs had tails, either, young man!’’—£x- 
change. 


....Buzz, buzz, buzz, 
O little political bee! 
And I would I had tongue to utter 
The bother you are to me! 
And the candidates go down 
To the voters under the hill; 
But, oh, for a voter to land me safe, 
And the feel of a ten-dollar bill! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


....Last question on history exam.: Give the names 
of the two States which were the last to ratify the Con- 
stitution of 1787. What he wrote: ‘‘ The examiner is 
now waiting for me to give him my paper, so I will not 
have time to answer this last question. It is too bad, 
as lam quite sure I know the answer perfectly, and if 
I only had a few minutes more could write it out; 
however, I have to stop now, as the time is up.’’— Yale 
Record. 


...‘*Must be a awful lot of birds used on the wim- 
mern’s hats nowadays,’”’ said Uncle Abner, as he re- 
moved his best suit of clothes. ‘‘ Why, Abner ?’’ asked 
Aunt Sophrone. ‘‘ Wal, they was a feller set in front 
of me on the train thet was dressed to kill—short 


“up that silver cup and dispatched it to Cowes?” 
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coat, a diamond big~as a shellbark hickernut, an’ a plug 
hat; an’ I heard him tell the feller he was settin’ with 
thet he’d made over $4,000 this year skinnin’ jays.’’— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....A sudden look of fierce determination spread over 
his face: ‘‘ They’re on my track!’ he muttered through 
his clenched teeth, while beads of perspiration stood out 
on his manly brow. It was aterrible moment for him. 
Should he escape while there was yet a chance, or 
should he bravely await the encounter? No; the proud 
soul scorned flight, and throwing on the brakes with 
all his strength, the motorman stopped the car within a 
foot of the wagon in front of him.— Yale Record. 


....Echoes from Berlin.—‘‘Have you carefully packed 
“Yes, 
your Majesty.’’ ‘‘ Have you looked out a showy deco- 
ration for the acceptance of the Negus?’ ‘‘ Yes, your 
Majesty.’’ ‘‘ Have you had a copy of the engraving of 
my famous picture framed in diamonds for the Khedive?”’ 
‘Yes, your Majesty.” ‘‘Have you selected a dip- 
lomatic suit (cocked hat, sword, breeches and all) for 
the use of President Kriiger?”’ ‘‘ Yes, your Majesty.” 
‘* Have you forwarded my plan for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 to President Faure?’ ‘‘Yes, your Majesty.” 
‘‘Have you mailed my scheme for a new Constitution 
of the U.S. A. to President Cleveland?’ ‘‘ Yes, your 
Majesty.”” ‘‘Have you posted my pamphlet, ‘ How to 
Ride a High Horse,’ to the Emperor of Austria, on the 
occasion of his becoming my brother officer in the Brit- 
ish cavalry?’ ‘‘Yes, your Majesty.’’ ‘‘Have you 
handed my last sermon to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, General Booth, and the 
Pope?” ‘Yes, your Majesty.” ‘‘Have you sent my 
memorandum, ‘On the Extraction of the Yolks of Eggs 
by Suction,’ to the most venerable of my revered rel- 
atives?’”’ ‘‘ Yes, your Majesty.” ‘‘ Then, after you have 
filled up a telegram of congratulation to the winner of 
the boat race, leaving the name blank, you can goto din- 
ner.” ‘‘ Yes, your Majesty.”—Punch. 


Biblical Research. 


....The question as to the relation of the citations 
found in the New Testament from the Old to the text of 
the latter is as old as it is difficult. A solution of the 
difficulty along a new line has been attempted by the 
German scholar, Vollmer, in a special volume, entitled 
‘““Die Alttestamentlichen Zitate bet Paulus.’’ It is well 
known that a smaller portion of the citations of St. Paul 
agree either entirely or to the largest degree with the 
Massoretic text (Job 5: 13; 41: 3; 1 Cor. 3: 19; Rom. 11: 
35), while the bulk of these citations agree with the 
Septuagint version, but not with any particular recension 
of this translation. The problem now is to determine 
the why and wherefore of this difference. Kautzsch, in 
his Latin inaugural dissertation, published in 1876, had 
already reached the negative conclusion that the agree- 
ment with the Massoretic text in its departure from the 
Septuagint was not caused by a consultation of the 
original Hebrew made by Paul incertain cases. Vollmer 
goes one step further, and claims that these deviations 
from the Septuagint are based upon other translations 
extant at that time, which were more in agreement with 
the original than the Seventy translation, and which 
would, accordingly, have been the predecessors of the 
later translations of Aquila, Theodotion and Symmachus. 
The writer is strongly inclined to believe that there were 
in existence in Paul’s day, in Greek, collections of pas- 
sages taken from the three leading divisions of the Old 
Testament, and grouped together in accordance with 
their agreement in sound or sentiment. It will be re- 
membered that Hatch accepted such “biblical anthol- 
ogy,” and thought their existence could be demonstrated 
from the writings of. the oldest Christian Church 
Fathers. Vollmer bases his supposition on an analysis 
of the groups of Old Testament citations in Paul’s let- 
ters, especially the fact that quotations from the Law, 
Prophets and Psalms, or at least from two of these, are 
so often found together (Rom. 11: 8-10; 15: 9-12; 2 Cor. 
9: 9, 10). The use of such extra-Septuagint Greek ver- 
sion or versions is thought to be demonstrated by the 
fact that Paul often gives renderings differing from the 
Septuagint, yet of a character and kind that would seem 
to preclude an independent rendering of his own, but 
which are apparently a reproduction of a rendering cur- 
rent in his times. Among such passages are to be found 


his rendering of Job 5: 13, where the Pauline translation 
does not agree even with any of the later Greek versions. 
Another evidence is seen in the use made of Is. 25: 8, in 
1 Cor. 15: 54, or of Is. 28: 11 in t Cor. 14: 21.. The view 
advanced by Vollmer is criticised by Professor Kénig, 
who in a lengthy article in Theol. Literaturblatt, Nos. 14 
and 15, aims to show that such a theory is neither neces- 
sary nor satisfactory. It appears that there is abso- 
lutely no data for accepting the existence of such extra- 
Septuagint versions in the days of St. Paul, nor do the 
evidences produced by Vollmer make the existence of 
such translations probable. Paul’s frequent quotations 
can readily be based on his intimate acquaintance with 
the contents of the Old Testament. He might have said 
of himself what Ishmael ben .Jose said: ‘‘I am able to 
write down the entire Scriptures from memory,’ and his 
memoriter knowledge of the Hebrew text is doubtless 
the source of his departures from the readirigs of the 
Septuagint, the popular Greek Bible of the day. 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for June 14th. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED.—LvKE 23: 33-46. 


GoLpEN TExT.—‘‘ Christ died for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures.’’—1 Cor. 15: 4. 

Notes.—‘‘ The Skull.’’—Same as Calvary, or Gol- 
gotha. Probably a gentle, round eminence; not even a 
hill, much less a mountain. ‘Crucified him.’’— 
Probably the shape of the cross was the traditional one, 
altho otherghapes were known, as one like a T and an- 
other like an X. “* The malefactors.’’—Robbers and 
assassins. Crucifixion was reserved for such, as the 
most disgraceful of all deaths, and was inflicted on Je- 
sus, as one guilty of sedition, in claiming to be a king. 
‘* They know not what they do.’’—Some of them 
knew in part; athers not at all, as the Roman soldiers. 
‘* Cast lots.’"—They cast lots for the seamless 
outer garment, and tore up the rest between them. 
‘* The rulers.’’—The chief* Jews, who had stirred the 
people against him. ‘* Offering him vinegar.’’—In 
mockery, so that he could not get it. The vinegar was 
a common sour wine. ‘* Superscription.’’—In three 
languages, tho the words ‘‘in letters of Greek and Latin 
and Hebrew”’ should be omitted in this Gospel. 
‘* The other answered.’’—It is extremely probable that 
the penitent thief had heard Jesus preach, very likely 
in his journeys beyond Jordan, and was perfectly famil- 
iar with his whole history, and had seen his miracles. 
‘*In thy kingdom.’’—Not ‘‘into thy kingdom.”’ 
He had heard something of Christ’s kingdom, and was 
guided by the Divine Spirit. ‘*In paradise.’’—In 
Heaven. Paradise was regarded as the abode of the 
blessed, as against Hell, or Gehenna, or Tartarus, the ~ 
abode of the wicked; both being in Hades, the realm of 
departed spirits. ‘* The whole land.’’—Better than 
‘‘earth.’”’ Probably the supernatural darkness did not 
cover the whole earth, like an eclipse, or it would have 
been mentioned by Latin or Greek writers. “* Sixth 
hour.’’—Noon. ‘* Ninth hour.’’—Middle of after- 
noon. ‘* Veil of the temple.’’ Which separated the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. The rending of 
the veil indicated that now there was nothing to divide 
believers from the closest access to God. 

Instruction.—|esus, the Son of God, who was in the 
beginning with God, was willing to die, to die shame- 
fully for us. Think of it. Think what it means. 
Think whether you would be willing to die for any one, 
to suffer untold agony and disgrace. Think of the won- 
derful love of Christ, and remember that he died for 
you. 

Being counted with transgressors did not make him a 
transgressor. Being ill thought of and ill-treated is not 
the worst thing in the world. Whencrucified with mal- 
efactors Christ was on his way to infinite glory and vic- 
tory. It is of little matter what is thought of one, so 
long as he has God’s approval. 

It is not easy, in our comfortable lives, to understand 
the ignominy of great and unmerited disgrace. He who 
is locked up over-night in a city police station, on a 
false accusation, can begin to get an inkling of the suf- 
fering of the most sensitive man that ever lived. 

How thoughtful of Jesus, just in the culmination of 
his suffering, to have a care for other people, and, above 
all, to pray for his murderers! Many people are made 
selfish by sickness and suffering. Jesus was not. 

Jesus could have saved himself; but he would not. 
That would have defeated his object. Do not try to 
avoid what is painful or laborious, if there be a good 
object beyond it. Learn to endure hardness. 

Let folks laugh and scoff at you, if they will. Boys 
are often laughed at if they will not follow their com- 
panions in some bad way. They are told they are cow- 
ards. No matter. You will feel happy and strong if 
you learn to stand it. Make up your own mind and do 
what is right. 

Being near the grave does not always make one pre- 
pare for it. There was an impenitent thief, who mocked 
at Jesus from his cross. 

There was also a penitent thief. Christ can forgive, 
even if one repents with one foot in the grave. But it 
is not a frequent case that one repents thus. We have 
one such case, and only one, recorded in the Bible. It 
is not safe to wait fordeath. That was a presumptuous 
epitaph once put over the grave of a bad man, who was 
killed by falling from his horse: 

“Between the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found.” 

The penitent thief confessed his sin. No mancan ex- 
pect forgiveness who will not equally confess his 
offenses. 

That was a good prayer: ‘‘ Jesus, remember me when 
thou comest in thy glory.’’ It is a good prayer for any 
of us. Suppose that Jesus should forget us! He will 
be in great glory. Around him in Heaven will be all 
the angels; the great and good of the earth. Ask him 
to remember you then. 

There is no intermediate state. On that very day the 
penitent thief was with Jesus in Heaven. After death 
the souls of believers do immediately pass into glory. 
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THE first Presidential candidates in the field are those ot 

the Prohibition Party, which always holds its convention a 
little in advance of those of the Republican and Democratic 
parties. Just why it desires to be the first in the field we 
_do not know, unless it is because it wants to furnish model 
candidates and a model platform for the benefit of the old 
parties. The great question at Pittsburg, where the Na- 
tional Prohibition Convention was held, was not that of 
the men who should be the standard bearers, but what the 
platform should be—whether it should be confined to the 
one issue which gives its name to the party, or whether it 
should express the convictions of Prohibitionists, as here- 
tofore, on all questions before the American people. There 
had been a great deal of discussion previously on this sub- 
ject in the Prohibition press, and it was known that the 
convention would be sharply divided. The two parties in 
the convention were known as the broad-gauge and the nar- 
row-gauge. Ex-Governor St. Jolin, of Kansas, wanted a 
plank in favor of free silver. He represented the broad- 
gauge men. Mr. Levering, of Maryland, wanted a single 
plank, and he spoke for the narrow-gauge men. They hada 
royal battle, the result of which was the victory of the 
narrow-gauge men. The committee on the platform re- 
ported resolutions covering not only Prohibition, but also 
woman suffrage, election of President, Vice President and 
Senators by popular vote, liberal pensions, arbitration, etc. 
A minority money plank was presented in favor of free sil- 
ver; but it was finally defeated by a vote of 427 to 387. 
After the rejection of this plank, and also planks in favor 
of Government control of railroads and telegraphs, an in- 
come tax, a tariff for revenue only, etc., and the unanimous 
acceptance of the Prohibition resolutions, there was a bolt 
of those in favor of the free silver, woman suffrage and 
Populistic planks. About 200 delegates withdrew to hold 
another meeting. Joshua Levering, of Maryland, was nom- 
inated for President by acclamation, and Hale Johnson, of 
Illinois, for Vice President. 





THE most interesting political news of the week con- 
cerns the progress of the fight in the Democratic Party be- 
tween the free-silver and sound money-wings. Up to last 
Saturday night nineteen States had elected delegates to 
Chicago, and expressed their views on the money question. 
Of these, nine States, including Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Nebraska have pro- 
nounced for a gold plank, and eleven States, including Col- 
orado, Iowa, Oregon, Washington and Nebraska in the 
North, and Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Kentucky in the South, have adopted 
a free silver platform. Nebraska appears on both sides 
because two conventions were held, and there will be two 
delegations to Chicago. The latest victory for the free- 
silver men was gained in Kentucky. Last fall the Demo- 
cratic Convention adopted a sound-money platform, and it 
was thought that the influence of Secretary Carlisle, who is 
a sound-money man, would hold the State in line; but it 
has proved otherwise, and the Louisville Courier-Journal 
now predicts that Kentucky will be henceforth a Repub- 
lican State. So far the free-silver men have the majority of 
the delegates to the National Convention, and many Demo- 
cratic Statesmen believe that the voice at Chicago will be 
for free silver. 





THE election of delegates to the National Republican Con- 
vention at St. Louis having been completed, the questions 
most generally discussed the past week have been those 
relating to the platform and tothe nomination. The anti- 
McKinley forces are by no means willing to concede that 
his nomination is certain. Those who have charge of the 
interests of other candidates refuse to give up the fight 
until the convention meets, and the balloting is completed. 
They insist that many of the delegates who are counted for 
McKinley will not vote for him; and they profess the belief 
that there is a fair chance for some one else to win. As 
eighty per cent. of the Republican State Conventions have 
pronounced against free silver, the attitude of the St. Louis 
Convention upon that point is regarded as pretty well set- 
tled. The only question is as to how outspoken and un- 
equivocal the platform will be forsound money. The dam- 
age done to the convention building by the tornado is not 
so serious as was at first supposed, and the convention will 
meet on June 16th, the date announced; and it is not doubted 
that the building will be in good condition long before that 
time. 





THE city of St. Louis was visited last week by a tornado, 
one of the fiefcest that has ever been known in the West. 
There were, indeed, two storms approaching from different 
directions, and the result was an amount of destruction 
that as yet can scarcely be calculated. It commenced at 
five o’clock on the afternoon of May 27th, and within ten 
minutes the wind had reached a velocity of eighty miles an 
hour. Before it buildings, trees, electric wires, almost 
everything, seemed to fall with no resistance. Then came 
a deluge of rain, accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning. 
The Standard Oil Works, in East St. Louis, were struck by 
lightning, and flames were soon pouring from a dozen 
buildings. The Fire Department was completely paralyzed, 
and on every hand there was nothing but destruction. A 
number of excursion boats on the river were lost; others 
drawn up by the piers were blown away from their moor- 
ings; the middle span of the roadway above the railroad 
tracks on the great Eads Bridge was blown away, and a 
railroad train upon the bridge was overturned, tho the 
trestlework prevented its being precipitated into the river ; 
the bridge itself received considerable damage. The 
number of lives lost it is as yet impossible accu- 
rately to state. At first it was given as several 
hundred. The latest statistics give the total fatal- 
ities as 428; the number of persons injured, 1,150. 
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Survey of the World. 


The dead in St. Louis numbered 187; in East St. Louis, 146. 
The total destruction of property is estimated at about 
$22,000,000. From St. Louis the tornado swept through 
Illinois and Indiana, and at the same time great damage 
was done by severe storms throughout Missouri, Kansas 
and Iowa. While the greater part of the destruction was 
among the poorer quarters where the houses were less 
Strongly built, there was, also, considerable loss of the 
stronger buildings. The churches suffered heavily; among 
them the Lafayette Park Presbyterian, Methodist and Bap- 
tist Churches, Mt. Calvary and St. John’s Episcopal 
Churches, the Roman Catholic Churches of the Annuncia- 
tion, St. Vincent’s and St. Henry’s, Compton Hill Congre- 
gational Church, Trinity Lutheran Church, and others. 
The damage to the Eads Bridge proved to be not as great 
as was feared, and in three days after the disaster trains 
were running over it with regularity. Not one large hotel 
in St. Louis was injured. 





THE last days of Congress are crowded days, but not 
much of importance is being done. The chief business last 
week was the passage in both Houses of the bill to repeal 
the provision of the Wilson Tariff Act, allowing a rebate on 
imported alcohol used in the arts. The provision has not 
worked satisfactorily, and there are suits against the Gov- 
ernment aggregating $15,000,000 for duties on alcohol which 
the Government has refused to refund. The Repeal bill will 
save the Treasury, it is estimated, $10,000,000 a year. The 
bill introduced by Senator Butler to prohibit further bond 
issues except when authorized by Congress,claimed consider- 
able attention in the Senate, and a final vote will be taken on 
it before adjournment, which is expected to take place this 
week. The General Deficiency bill was increased enor- 
mously in the Senate; but the House disagreed with all the 
amendments except one, cutting off over $2,000,000. Sena- 
tor Sherman and others interested in a bill to prevent the 
sale of filled cheese except when properly labeled were 
greatly disgusted at a rider proposed by Senator Dubois 
and supported by Free Silver, Populist and Democratic 
Senators levying a tax on beer. After much discussion it 
was put on the table. What remains to be done before ad- 
journment is the passage of the Filled Cheese, the House 
Immigration and the River and Harbor bills. It is not 
doubted that the last-named bill will be passed over the 
President’s veto. 


THE program for the coronation of Nicholas II as Czar of 
all the Russias was carried out last week in Moscow in full 
detail, and with what have been described as the most 
gorgeous ceremonies the world has ever seen. For three 
days the heralds had been proclaiming the event. On the 
twenty-fifth the Czar and the Czarina took up their quar- 
ters in the Kremlin, and the imperial regalia were trans- 
ferred to the throne room. The next day, Tuesday, May 
26th, the great cathedral Church of the Assumption was 
fully prepared for the ceremony, which commenced at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with the procession of Metropol- 
itans while the choir sang the Ze Deum. According to 
Russian custom there was no organ, the music being en- 
tirely vocal. About nine o’clock the cathedral was filled, 
all the diplomats and their wives being present except the 
Turkish Ambassador, who, as a Moslem, was not permitted 
by his faith to enter a Christian church. Soon after the 
national anthem announced the approach of the Czar’s 
mother, who was escorted to her throne on the other side 
of the dais from those of the Czar and Czarina. Soon after 
came artillery salutes, the pealing of bells, and again the 
national anthem as the Czar and his wife entered the 
church. Before them went the Metropolitans, and the 
whole cathedral, with its ornamentations and the brilliant 
costumes of the officials, presented a scene of barbaric 
splendor. Everywhere there was the sense of the power 
of the Greek Church. The Metropolitan of Kieff addressed 
the Czar, and the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg blessed the 
crown and handed it to Nicholas, who, after placing it upon 
his own head took in his right hand the scepter of State, 
while heavy salutes gave the signal that the coronation 
was accomplished. The great audience acknowledged it by 
bowing and crossing themselves, and the word spread 
among the great crowd gathered outside of the cathedral. 
Nicholas II took his seat upon the throne, then, placing the 
emblems of power on the table, turned to the Czarina and 
placed her crown upon her head as she knelt before him. 
There were loving embraces and cordial greetings for each 
from the dowager Czarina and from the immediate mem- 
bers of the family, following which the Metropolitan of St. 
Petersburg blessed the imperial couple and repeated the 
prayer, all kneeling with the exception of the Czar. Then 
followed other ceremonies—blessing the communion and 
the Gospels, in one of which the Czar withdrew to an inner 
chapel and partook of the communion, the Czarina par- 
taking of it as she stood at an opening in the ikonostas 
into which no woman is admitted. Then commenced the 
withdrawal from the cathedral of the different metropol- 
itans, followed by the dowager Czarina and then by the im- 
perial couple. They passed through the cathedral square, 
the Archangel and Annunciation Cathedrals, and returned 
to the palace, where a grand banquet was given. The 
weather was perfect, and the enthusiasm of the crowd knew 
no bounds. On the succeeding days the Czar and Czarina 
received the congratulations of the Russian functionaries, 
then of the foreign envoys, and these were followed by 
banquets and entertainments scarcely less magnificent. 





A HEAVY shadow, however, was cast over the rejoicing 
by a terrible disaster. On Saturday there had been planned 
a grand festal occasion for the peasants and the poorer 
people. Imperial mugs commemorating the coronation had 
been provided for distribution, and a free feast had been ar- 
ranged in the plain opposite the palace. 


For days the peas- 
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ants had been gathering from all parts of the country. 
Everything went smoothly until the distribution of food 
and gifts began; then those in the rear began to crowd for- 
ward, but were checked by the police and soldiers. Soon, 
however, they became again impatient and surged on 
despite every effort to hold them back. Those in front 
were thrown against the barriers which had been erected 
in the vicinity of the booths, and these gave way before 
them. Hundreds of men, women and children were thrown 
down, and a terrible panic was started which could not be 
restrained or quelled. The rear crowd rushed on, and 
children and men and women who once lost their footing 
were trampled to death under their feet. The number of 
killed it is impossible as yet to state; but on the morning of 
the next day it was officially announced that 1,138 had lost 
their lives; in all probability the number of victims was far 
greater. There was bitter feeling on the part of the peas- 
ants against the authorities; but the latter claimed that they 
did everything that was in their power, and that it was sim- 
ply impossible to control the mass of half-a-million people. 

THE Armenian question has given place to the Cretan 
question. The situation in the island is growing increas- 
ingly serious. Vamos has been relieved, and now ere this 
disturbance in Canea. Anarchy has been reigning for sev- 
eral days, the Turkish soldiers have poured through the 
streets, shooting and pillaging the Christians, and among 
the killed, it is reported, are the cavasses of the Greek and 
Russian consuls. The consuls immediately telegraphed to 
their Governments asking that warships be dispatched, and 
this was followed by the sending pf both British and French 
war vessels to the island. There has also been much dis- 
turbance at Retimo and at Heraclion, and the consuls 
have requested that warships be sent to the latter place. 
The different European Governments are looking 
upon the matter with considerable anxiety. There 
are the usual charges of underhand influence, the French 
press declaring that British intrigue has incited the 
insurrection with a view to ultimate British occupation. 
The English papers retort that these charges are absurd, 
and claim that Russian and French Consuls fomented the 
disturbances in order to bring about a French occupation. 
The general English policy appears to be to oppose the an- 
nexation of the island to Greece, inasmuch as the predom- 
inant influence at Athens is French and Russian; but the 
Greek Government has made its application to Germany 
for assistance; and, according to reports from Berlin, com- 
munications have passed between the Governments at Ber- 
lin, Rome and Vienna with regard to concerted action of 
the Triple Alliance in behalf of Crete, and there are many 
indications that the Eastern question may be brought up in 
a new and more aggressive form. 

In Turkey the Sultan appears to have come to the 
conclusion that he has been in close relation with Russia 
long enough, and that it is about time for him to look back 
toward England. It is said that he has expressed a desire 
for a conference with the representatives of the Anglo- 
Armenian Committee with a view of finding some way out 
of the difficulties with which he is surrounded. It is re- 
ported that Sir Philip Currie’s visit to London is prelimi- 
nary to his being replaced at Constantinople by some one 
else, possibly Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who has had 
considerable experience in the East, in Persia, and also in 
connection with the arrangement of the Egyptian question 
just after the Arabi rebellion. 


Tue African question is all one, because it is all compli- 
cated, from Alexandria to the Cape, by the jealousies of the 
European Powers. A year ago it seemed as if the French 
rights in Algeria and the English rights in Cape Colony 


* were so fully recognized that no doubt could be raised ; but 


now only the former seem absolutely safe, and Great Brit- 
ain actually fears that she may have to fight for her south- 
ern possessions. It is the fear of war between the English 
colonies on the one side, and the Transvaal and the Orange 
State on the other, aided by Germany, that makes England 
hesitate to press her campaign in the Sfidan. It was an- 
nounced that a force of Indian troops would goto Suakin, 
but not a thousand have yet arrived. Besides, the Egyptian 
Mixed Tribunal, whose competence the British and Egyp- 
tian Governments do not allow, has nevertheless delivered 
its judgment that the surplus of the Egyptian treasury can- 
not be drawn upon for the expenses of the Sfidan. Whether 
any attention will be paid to this decision is not clear; 
altho, as the failure to do so might. be made the occasion of 
international complications, probably England will prefer - 
to pay the ten million dollars expended out of her own 
overflowing treasury. As the scare about the advance of 
the dervishes, partly gotten up to give occasion for the ad- 
vance which would help the Italians, has died away, it is 
not likely that the Egyptian forces will do more than occu- 
py Akasheh and extend the railroad. Pleasanter news 
comes from Pretoria of the release of all the Reform Com- 
mittee prisoners, except Hammond, Farrar, Phillips and 
Rhodes. The men released are fined, we suppose; but the 
sentence of banishment is remitted on their promise not to 
interfere further in the affairs of the Transvaal Republic. 
This.clemency will have a good effect; but before the other 
four are released perhaps President Kriiger will wait till 
he hears how the Jameson trial comes out in London. We 


do not put entire confidence in the story told in an English 
magazine by Mr. Seymour Fort, that Jameson’s raid had 
for its ulterior purpose to seize Pretoria, the capital of the 
Transvaal, and there take possession of documents assumed 
to exist which would prove that an alliance offensive and 
defensive has been made between the Transvaal and Ger- 
many. Were such in existence this would be a promosterows 
way to secure them; but it is supposed that this is the in- 
formation which has been so mysteriously whispered about 
as what Mr. Chamberlain had ready to spring on the world 
in palliation of the Jameson blunder. 
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The Sunday Bicycle. 


AMONG our minor religious problems we have none 
on hand of more serious and pressing present impor- 
tance than the Sunday bicycle. It is already danger- 
ous, and is growing more dangerous every day. The 
bicycle is no longer a fad or a fashion. Civilization 
has adopted it as one of its instruments. 

It is not only for recreation or sport but for all uses 
of locomotion. It is the most democratic of inven- 
tions, and will serve the artisan, the laborer, and all 
sorts and conditions of men. From the very first it 
was created superior to distinctions of sex. 

It runs all the week, night or day, and comes up 
fresh and hearty ready to run on all day Sunday. 
And that is the trouble. To judge from appearances 
it has a special genius for locomotion on that day, as 
if it were created under some exemption from the law 
of rest: And mankind and womankind have adopted 
itso generally asa sort of extension of human na- 
ture’s locomotive apparatus, that it is already abso- 
lutely a thing not to be spoken against. But how 
about Sunday? And how about church and church 
work ? : 

Now these are questions that are staring us in the 
face and have to be answered. The Sunday streets 
are full of merry wheelers rolling by. They come 
in groups flitting by from early dawn. The crowd thick- 
ens as the church hour draws near. All through the 
service their bells ring onthe roadway. And soit goes 
on till the sun is down, when suddenly lamps are 
lighted and the Sabbathless parade is on again. 

Now here is a danger which the churches have not 
had to meet before, and which is assailing them witha 
new and peculiarly seductive temptation. It seems all 
so pure and wholesome, so refreshing, so natural and 
so rich in rational delight, that excuses come easy as 
The Church and its duties stand no chance 
against the Sunday wheeling siren of the earthly para- 
dise. 

The full effect of all this on religion, on the churches 
and on the religious work which must be done on 
Sunday, if done at all, is not yet felt. But it is ex- 
tending and will be felt more and more. Any one 
who will scan closely the troops as they roll by will 
find many among them who by the habits, traditions, 
principles, professions, and serious convictions of their 
previous lives have little business to be there. They 
are there now only because after some struggle with 
themselves, they have lost something of the victory 
over self which alone can make the always triumphing 
Christian safe in his contest with the world. 

We are not the first to raise the question. It has 
become a practical and painful problem in many a 
Christian home. Earnest Christian men and women, 


sinning. 


who have held their households together at church 
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and in the mission offices and teaching work of active 
Christianity, have found themselves powerless and 
baffled in the presence of this new seduction. The 
question has been broached in the denominational 
assemblies. It will grow more urgent there. The 
pulpit will have to speak, and Christian people will 
have to take their stand and free their consciences 
on the subject. The Church has maintained the 
Lord’s Day against attacks as dangerous and as in- 
sidious as this, and we do not doubt will do it now. 

Exactly what position to take and how to solve the 
problem in all its relations may not be altogether 
clear. It is a question which calls for discriminating 
treatment rather than wholesale condemnation. All 
cases cannot be provided for under one rule; and 
when all is done and said it is not unlikely that we 
shall have to submit, with such charity as we can com- 
mand, to considerable differences of opinion and of 
practice. 

It is hard, however, to see how there can be any 
such differences as to the practice of Sunday meets 
and all wheeling parties for pleasure. Granted that 
the wheelman must be treated simply as a more ex- 
peditious pedestrian ‘moving on his own locomotive 
apparatus, and that wherever and whenever it is right 
to walk it is right to wheel, still he remains a Chris- 
tian and is under all the restraints and obligations 
which would apply to him assuch. So obvious is this 
that many of the associations have adopted stringent 
rules against Sunday meets. While they have left 
their members free to ride or not as individuals, they 
have done what they could to keep clear of Sunday 
meets and pleasure parties. ; 

The relation of this practice to the Church and 
Christian work on Sunday in the church, school or 
elsewhere, would perhaps strike most persons as the 
most dangerous of all. To us it seems the simplest 
thing in the world. What new principle of any kind 
is involved in it ? 

The Church and its services on the Lord’s Day are 
precisely what they always have been. The Christian 
duty of maintaining the religious character of the day 
remains the same. It always has cost something in 
the way of sacrifice to maintain a Christian Sunday, 
and it always will cost something in the way of sacri- 
fice to do it. The dayis worth to the Church, to 
the world, and to those who are faithful to it all the 
sacrifice that it costs. 

When the believer has made these sacrifices and 
done what he can to keep the day on this ground, 
the bicycle problem will for him fade out of view. 





The River and Harbor Bill. 


THE President’s veto of the River and Harbor bill 
was an act of no little courage, whether he was actu- 
ated by a desire for the public good or for personal 
and party advantage. Of course he is accused of the 
meaner motive by the opposition partisan press. This 
is the year of the Presidential campaign, and party 
interests assume larger pioportions to the public eye 

than at other times. But we must not, in common 

fairness, accuse the President of posing for personal 
and political profit. While no doubt he has ambi- 
tions, we must credit him with honest intentions, un- 
less the facts and circumstances compel us to take the 
contrary view. 

The River and Harbor bill is always a suspicious 
bill. There have been more scandals connected with 
these appropriations than with those for any other 
purpose. Everybody remembers the scandal caused 
when the nature of one of these measures was exposed 
some years ago. Money was granted for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors not known to exist, except 
to the small communities in their immediate locality. 
Perhaps only a few hundreds knew that there was 
such a stream in New Jersey as Cheesequake Creek 
until the scandal of that scandalous River and Harbor 
bill made it famous. These bills give Congressmen a 
chance to get something for their district; and it is a 
poor district that has not some stream that can be 
called a river or some body of water large enough to 
be termed a harbor. It is the one opportunity of 
those who are looking for it to get in a job. 

We say these bills are open to suspicion. We do 
not say that they are entirely fraudulent. Everybody 
knows that many great improvements have been made 
in our rivers and harbors by these appropriations. 
The President in his veto message does not condemn 
them all. He bases his disapproval on other grounds. 
In the first place the amount is a large one, $17,000,- 
000; in the second place, the bill authorizes contracts 
aggregating $62,000,000; thirdly, further surveys are 
authorized and the President believes that an expend- 
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iture of $30,000,000 in 1898 will be required; fourth- 
ly, many of the objects to which it appropriates public 
money ‘‘ are not related to the public welfare’’; and 
others are for ‘‘ limited localities or in aid of individual 
interests’; fifthly, some of the improvements have 
been improvidently planned and others have been 
prosecuted contrary to the advice of examining engine- 
ers. 

For these reasons, and they are all sound, as most 
fair-minded men believe, and for the further reason 
that the bill ‘‘opens the way to insidious and increas- 
ing abuses,’’ the President interposes his veto. 

It would have been well if his message had discrim- 
inated, as far as possible, between objectionable and 
unobjectionable items. We do not suppose that the 
bill is wholly bad, nor wholly unnecessary. Such dis- 
crimination would have given Congress no excuse for 
attempting to pass the bill, unamended, over the 
President’s veto. It may be that its failure would en- 
tail considerable losses. If the President had deemed 
it wise to recommend the adoption of those items 
providing for the continuance of legitimate work, 
Congress might have modified the bill, by leaving out 
the sections relating to new contracts and new surveys. 
The public lacks the knowledge to enable it to judge 
whether the defeat of the whole bill would not be an 
evil only less in extent than its passage over the veto. 

We give the President credit for desiring to protect 
the public treasury and the public honor. At a time 
when economy is indispensable to salvation from 
bankruptcy, his official protest against extravagant ex- 
penditures is extremely pertinent. 





Czar Nicholas IL. 


NICHOLAS II is the crowned Czar of all the Russias. 
The spectacular effect of the whole series of events 
connected with the coronation was—with the ex- 
ception of the last terrible tragedy—perfect. There 
was not a failure anywhere. Benedictions were fol- 
lowed by congratulations and vows of fealty, and the 
new Czar and Czarina seem to have reached the highest 
position attainable by man or woman. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a certain sense of oppressiveness left by the long 
columns of description. The scene was too magnifi- 
cent. There was something barbaric in the brilliant 
djsplay, the gorgeous ceremonial, the extravagant 
largesse, the unstinted eulogy and homage, reminding 
one of Asia rather than of Europe, and of medieval 
rather than modern times. There is, too, the sense 
of shadow that has rested on the house of Romanoff. 
Every occupant of the throne, during the present cen- 
tury, has ended his life in gloom. Alexander I, eager, 
ambitious, became morose, suspicious, cruel. Nicholas 
I, the fearless, imperious autocrat, died a broken- 
hearted man. Alexander II, as noble-spirited a man 
as ever lived, fell by the assassin’s bullet. Alexander 
III, well-meaning and conscientious, lived in daily fear 
of his father’s fate until even his phenomenal strength 
was no longer equal to the strain. Each one com- 
menced his reign with pageantry like that at Moscow 
last week. Will the present reign end like theirs? 

When Nicholas II came to the throne there was a 
hope, largely due to his marriage to Princess Alix of 
Hesse, and to his friendship for the Prince of Wales, 
that he would follow in the line of his grandfather and 
identify himself with the liberal elements in the Em- 
pire. The hope was short-lived. To adelegation rep- 
resenting the Zemstvos, who came seeking imperial 
recognition for the principle of local self-government, 
he replied : 

‘« Let all know that in devoting all my strength to 
the welfare of the people, I intend to protect the prin- 
ciple of autocracy as firmly and unswervingly as did 
my late and never-to-be-forgotten father.” 

The same fate befell the hope of a broader religious 
liberty. M. Pobedonostseff, who had ruled Alexander 
III with an iron hand, soon gained similar ascendency 
over the son, and since then Stundists, Dukhobors 
and others have been arrested, imprisoned, exiled, 
without the remotest regard even for the forms of law. 

There remained a lingering hope that the manifesto 
at the coronation would give some relief. According 
to the brief telegraphic summaries, the concessions 
seem almost farcical. European Russia and Poland 
(under the immediate eye of Europe) receive favors in 
the remission of arrears of taxes, the reduction of land 
taxes for ten years, and amnesty for Polish revolution- 
ists. The extreme rigor of Siberian exile is somewhat 
mitigated for some who have served or are to serve 
long terms, and have lived blameless lives since their 
condemnation, and political refugees of fifteen or more 
years’ standing are freed from danger of prosecution. 
Not a word modifying the famous administrative proc- 
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ess by which any man or woman may be arrested at 
any time or place, and transported to the furthest cor- 
ner of Siberia without the semblance of.a trial, with- 
out even a statement of the charge against him, with- 
out a word to family or friends. Not a word as to the 
right of men to be anything but abject subjects of an 
autocratic will. Not a word as to the right of men to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own 
' consciences. 

It is thus perfectly evident that under Nicholas II 
the policy of the Russian Government in internal 
affairs is to be one of absolute despotism, unmitigated 
by any consideration except as the personal -judgment 
of the ruler may dictate. As to the foreign policy, 
from the events of the past year we may forecast a 
similar character. While the most atrocious series of 
massacres that has ever desecrated human history were 
taking place, Nicholas II stood calmly by, lifted not a 
finger to stop the carnage and outrage; and, when Eng- 
land would have stepped in to relieve the sufferers, 
sent word that the entrance of her fleet into the Bos- 
porus would mean European war. It was his emissaries 
who asssasinated Stambuloff, and it was at his dicta- 
tion that Ferdinand forswore himself and had his son 
baptized in a Church that regards the father and 
mother as heretics. Tyranny and injustice, cynical 
contempt for human suffering (illustrated most forci- 
bly by the refusal to cut short any of the festivities, 
tho hundreds of peasants were dead and thousands in 
mourning) utter disregard for the most sacred rights 
of any who are in the slightest degree dependent on 
his good will—these seem to be the most prominent 
characteristics of the policy of Czar Nicholas II. 

Americans are wont to speak of Russia in terms of. 
friendliness which, we confess, we find it difficult to 
understand. It is true that Russia gave us support at 
the time of the Civil War when the rest of Europe 
was, to say the least, not friendly; but it must be 
remembered that Alexander II, then Czar, was a very 
different man from his son and grandson. The court- 
liness and geniality of Russian society are attractive in 
the extreme to those who know nothing of the iron 
rule of Russian‘landlords, or the corruption of Russian 
officials. We are apt to be fascinated by the 
steady, unswerving policy and marvelous ability that 
have built up the most tremendous political power on 
earth, which yet involve no danger to this country; but 
we forget that at its best the system is too often a 
Juggernaut crushing out the life of all that come in its 
way. Thatthere are men of high aims and noble ambi- 
tions in Russia, men who are worthy of every Ameri- 
can’s honor, is true; but if the promise of the new Czar’s 
reign is to be kept they will be in exile, not in power. 
We realize the great difficulties surrounding the ruler 
of such an empire, and have no wish to judge prema- 
turely. At his coronation, Nicholas II prayed for 
knowledge of right, for wisdom and for love of his 
people. Inthat prayer we join most fervently, re- 
membering, however, that the requirement at the 
hand of sovereigns, as of all, is ‘‘to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God.”’ 





The Resting-Spell. 

So many wise men this week tell our readers how 
they make their resting-spell help their working-time, 
that little is left for us to add. Almost every sort of 
vacation is described and praised, from the poor babies’ 
and children’s fresh-air holiday with the clover and 
the cows to the millionaire’s palace yacht that cruises 
around the world; and each can amuse himself with 
choosing what he would prefer, and many can choose 
that which will be well within their even limited means. 
It is that we may furnish reasonable plans for the 
summer holiday, that these articles have been pro- 
vided. For vacations we must have. The string can- 
not be drawn tight all the time. The bow must 
have its turn to soak in water. And the brain must 
have its space to soak in cool water or fresh air, that 
the webs may be blown or washed out of it. The 
forest stream, the mountain pass, the country farm- 
house, keep the clots from breaking on the brain. 

Whether one should rest wholly and let his summer 
vacation be a mere vegetating vacancy, during which 
the empty fountain of life shall be slowly filled up, or 
whether vacation shall be a change of employment, 
depends on the exhaustion produced by the year’s 
work, and the idiosyncrasy of each person. One who 
does not work very hard during the winter does not 
need to rest very passively during the summer. To 
such, a change of occupation, travel, out-of-door study 
of nature, may be the best rest. But somehow, and 


by some form of change, all whose work is monotonous 
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and wearing should try to get a Sabbath month during 
the summer. 

Not least is this true of the pastors of churches. 
We hear it said that the Devil never takes a vacation; 
but that is one of the things in which the Devil and 
we may differ. It may be he does not get tired; we 
do. It no more follows that the activities of a church 
will cease while its minister is taking his vacation than 
that the New York Central Railroad must stop running 
its trains when Chauncey Depew goes to Europe. The 
multitudinous Devil does not sleep, and neither 
should the multitudinous Church, altho its individual 
members take their turns at rest. An army never 
sleeps, because its sentinels take turns in keeping 
watch; and if Satan never sleeps, no more does the 
army of the living God. 

So we wish ministers and people, rich and poor, 
days or weeks of restful pleasure during these summer 
months. They will be stronger for it. They will do 
more work during the year. 








WE should like to discuss at length the doings of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly; but Mr. Devins’s report 
happily makes it unnecessary. It is enough to say that 
the meeting at Saratoga indicates the inevitable turning 
of the tide. It is hard work for Christian men to keep 
up the tension of suspicious watchfulness against the 
heresy of their brethren more than five or six years at a 
time; after that they want peace. The Church was ut- 
terly tired of belligerent orthodoxy, and was ready to 
experiment a while with placable orthodoxy. So the 
committee which has for these years been hetcheling 
the theological seminaries was discharged with thanks, 
and can do no more mischief. The seminaries which 
refused to submit to its recommendations were again 
‘‘recommended,”’ but not ordered—for they could not be 
ordered—to do something or other, which they will not. 
A committee that was getting ready to lead the young 
people’s societies out of the Christian Endeavor pas- 
tures into a tight Presbyterian paddock was thanked 
and bidden to go into better business. Some stout words 
were said to the New York Presbytery, which wi// take 
Union Seminary students under its care; but nothing 
more than words, until the relative rights of presbytery 
and Assembly shall have been formulated. The Cin- 
cinnati Samson, who was about to pull down the Pres- 
byterian House in New York, was told to go slow until 
a wise committee of ten laymen should consider the 
matter; and a committee was appointed to advise with 
the Board of Home Missions, whose expenses have got 
quite too far ahead of its income. It was a good, wise, 
conservative Assembly, which recognized that its pred- 
ecessors had stirred up strife; and ex-Moderator Booth 
and Moderator Withrow were the leaders of a willing 
majority, who were glad at last to hear soft words. 





WE have been asked by a correspondent to allow him 
to say that the Methodist General Conference ‘“‘dis- 
crowned the Lord Jesus Christ in the person of its aged 
bishops”’ whom it retired from active work. This action 
has been greatly misunderstood. It may have seemed 
cruel and unnecessary to those who read the brief and 
perhaps not very accurate reports of the proceedings. 
In truth it was neither. Of course it was not exactly a 
pleasant thing to do. Itis not pleasant to grow cld, 
and itis far from pleasant to feel one’s physical and 
mental powers decaying. But decay comes inevitably 
to old men, and unfits them for hard and continuous 
labor. Nobody who knew the facts as to the two bishops 
and one missionary bishop retired at Cleveland doubted 
that their power to perform the onerous duties of the 
episcopate had been seriously weakened. Their col- 
leagues knew it, and raised no objection to the course 
taken. What else could be done? In other Episcopal 
Churches assistants or coadjutors may be provided. 
The Methodist system is not a diocesan system, and 
does not admit of such relief. These bishops must either 
be retired or required to do full work. The alternative 
would have been more cruel thanthe retirement. There 
might be a law retiring bishops at the age of seventy, as 
judges are retired. But there are objections. Some 
men are as capable of full work after seventy as before, 
and some break down before reaching that age. ‘Phe 
Conference acted under a necessity which the large com- 
mittee of 130 or more almost unanimously recognized, 
after a most patient consideration of each case; and the 
proceedings in the Conference were kindly, reverential, 
and considerate tothe last degree. It was the growing 
infirmities of age which made these honored men non- 
effective, not the General Conference. The Conference 
simply declared the fact, nor did the bishops rebel. 
Bishop Foster submitted most graciously, saying it was 
all right, and his colleague added his ‘‘ amen.” 





THE discussion on Professor Whitsitt’s article in 
‘*Johnson’s Encyclopedia” about Roger Williams still 
continues inthe Southern Baptist press and, to some ex- 
tent, in the Northern papers of the denomination, but 
shows signs of blowing over and leaving the sky clear. 
One of the most curious utterances is that of The Journal 
and Messenger, which properly says that ‘‘it does not 
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make any difference how or when Roger Williams was 
baptized; certainly, not so far as Baptists are con- 
cerned.” But it continues: 

“ The enormity of Whitsitt’s offense is not in the opinion 

he holds, but in betraying the trust reposed in him by the 
publishers of the ‘ Encyclopedia ” and in misrepresenting 
the views of the Baptist denomination.” 
But this is a question on which the “ Baptist denomina- 
tion” has no ‘‘views.” It was not founded to maintain 
any views whatever as to whether Roger Williams’s 
baptism was by immersion or by sprinkling. The de- 
nomination never has pronounced upon that historical 
question as far as we know; and Professor Whitsitt was 
not asked to represent the notions or imaginings of those 
who had not studied the matter; but as a Baptist schol- 
ar he was asked to give his own best judgment on the 
matter, and he has done it very properly; and the half- 
dozen Baptist scholars who are competent to express an 
opinion on the subject and have studied the matter are 
by no means positively against him. 





WE greatly fear that the Democratic platform at Chi- 
cago will be for free silver. We hoped that it would be 
otherwise. All along we interpreted the signs as show- 
ing that free silver was losing its hold on the country. 
There was a toning up in the expression of the Repub- 
lican platforms in several of the States of the Northwest 
that was most encouraging; but what the Republican 
Party has gained the Democratic seems to have lost. 
Secretary Carlisle’s influence has gone for naught in his 
own State, and Altgeld is relied upon by the silver men 
to carry the party in Illinois for the dangerous heresy. 
With a man like Cleveland for candidate, a free-silver 
plank would be partly discounted; but a free-silver 
plank with a free-silver candidate, such as Democratic 
leaders are now looking for, would be a total surren- 
der. Such a possibility makes it all the more important 
that candidate and platform at St. Louis should be in 
harmony for sound money, and unequivocal in the terms 
of committal to it. Can anybody see that. the Repub- 
lican Party has much to lose by taking such a stand? 
Can it afford to trifle with the most dangerous of finan- 
cial heresies? The Democratic Party can go further in 
that direction than the Republican, and appeal to free- 
silver advocates with twice the chance of success. On 
the other hand, more sound-money Democrats would 
follow the Republican standard, than that party would 
lose in Free-Silver Republicans by denouncing free sil- 
ver outright. 


THE world-wide reputation of the American Press for 
‘‘enterprise”’ has received a severe blow. At the great 
banquet given to foreign correspondents for the Corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia, in Moscow, by the Rus- 
sian Press, great surprise was expressed that ‘‘ enter- 
prising” America had sent but two special reporters. 
If the Russians ever peruse the accounts of the Corona- 
tion which appeared in the American press their sur- 
prise will be still further excited, and they will gather 
a fine selection of misinformation about themselves. 
Take the pictures, to begin with. One paper has a 
portrait of the Empress in court costume, such as she 
wore during the Grand Entry, but labeled it as her 
Coronation attire to be worn during her drive to the 
cathedral; the fact being, that she walked to the cathe- 
dral, and could not wear the kakoshnik when the Impe- 
rial Crown was to be put on her head. Another had the 
Emperor's ‘‘ Coronation carriage ’’—tho it would be im- 
possible for him to use acarriage. Reter the Great’s 
self-manufactured old sledge was shown by another 
paper as among the equipages of the Grand Entry— 
which must have confirmed popular ideas as to the 
severity of the climate, but was puzzling when it came 
to the question of reconciling it with the accompanying 
State carriages and the idea of magnificence. The 
ancient dining room in the old Romanoff House, outside 
the Kremlin, figured as ‘‘ The Emperor’s private dining 
room in the Old Palace in the Kremlin,” 
over Moscow from the Kremlin, with the Cathedral of 
the Savior in the distance, was supposed to show the 
church where the Imperial couple prayed on the day of 
their Entry; whereas they prayed at the Coronation 
(Assumption) Cathedral, a few steps from the palace. 
But let us inspect the text. A New York paper in a letter 
dated ‘‘ Moscow, May 3d,’’ and published on May 17th, 
when it was humanly impossible that ifcould have ar- 
rived, much less been published had it really emanated 
from Moscow, asserted that the date of the Coronation 
not only had not been officially announced, but that 
particular care had been taken to conceal this choicely 
guarded secret; tho every one knew that it would come 
off on May 24th. The fact is, that the official proclama- 
tion had been published in the Russian newspapers at 
least a fortnight before this apocryphal date; and long 
before that every one had known for a certainty that the 
great day was May 26th, no secret having been made of 
the matter for months past. The same article asserted 
that their Imperial Majesties, like all their predecessors 
since Katherine II, would spend two days in the Petrov- 
sky Palace in prayer and preparation, before the Tri- | 
umphal Entry, with constant services in the Palace 
Church. They merely rest themselves there, and the 
four days of prayer and preparation for the Coronation 
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and Communion (not for the Entry) are passed in the 
Alexandra Palace, miles away, in quite-another part of 
the suburbs. The dispatch of the Associate Press was 
the most accurate description which appeared, with the 
single exception of the sacrilegious assertion that ‘‘ the 
Czarina then entered” (behind the ikonostas, to the 
altar, where only priests are allowed, and the Emperor 
on his Coronation day; Peter the Great’s daughter, 
Empress Elizabeth, having been the sole exception in 
history) ‘‘and received the Communion.” 

But when the really ‘‘special correspondents’’ of 
America come into the question, it not only becomes 
amusing, but complicated. There seems to be no doubt, 
judging from internal evidence, that the representative 
of the United Press was actually present at the Corona- 
tion ceremony, tho he made some natural mistakes. But 
how about the other ‘‘ special,’’ Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis? It is just as well to express our opinion at this 
point, that it is a fatal error in judgment for any corpora- 
tion to commission ‘‘ special correspondents ’’ who are 
ignorant of the customs, opinions and even the language 
of the people whom they aretoreport. In his lively and 
readable report of the triumphal entry, Mr. Davis says: 


‘The great buildings inside the ramparts of the Kremlin 

are of barbaric splendor and color, and of different archi- 
tectures, stolen from temples of India, mosques of Byzan- 
tium and German castles of the Middle Ages.” 
But Russia developed her own domes from Christian By- 
zantine architecture long before India ever had any such 
feature. He next asserts the tiresome old story that the 
Emperor is the ‘‘head of the Church,’’ and that his 
safety is due to this fact; that his people regard him 
from the religious point of view, and that ‘‘ his safety is 
as vital to each believer as isthe life of the Pope toeach 
good Catholic.’’ Itis taught inthe plainest language of 
which human lips and pens are capable that Christ is the 
head of the Church, which is ruled by the synod, altho 
the Czar nominates the bishops. His next assertion is 
no less erroneous; that there is a shrine in every house 
in Moscow, in every room: 

‘Every room does not mean one room in every house, 

but every room in every house, whether that house is a 
theater, restaurant or hotel, or whether the room is a ball- 
room, cafe-chantant or barber shop!” 
Dining rooms, where people say grace at meals, and 
bedrooms, where they pray, do in reality have one or 
more holy pictures. Ballrooms, caf¢-chantants and 
‘every room in every house,” including theaters, do 
not. At the triumphal entry he beheld the dark green 
uniform of the Preobrazhensky Regiment which the 
Emperor wore as ‘‘black.’’ ‘‘ Fifteen feet away,’’ at 
the coronation, he saw the same green uniform, piped 
with red and laced with gold as ‘‘blue.’’ The precise 
point of this last remark is that it puts the Emperor into 
the Corps of the Gendarmes—to the horror of all Russian 
readers—a uniform which he never wears, it is needless 
tosay. The Emperor is always crowned in the Preo- 
brazhensky uniform. But just here the question arises, 
Was Mr. Davis actually present at the Coronation cere- 
monies where, ‘‘ at a distance of fifteen feet,’’ he sees 
the Empress’s cloth of silver gown as ‘‘ white satin and 
silver,’’ and her regulation curls as ‘‘ plaits’’; where, as 
he affirms, the Cathedral is not much larger than the 
chancel of the Littke Church Around the Corner, and the 
holy pictures on the ikonostas are made of gold beaten 
and embossed into figures, the faces alone being 
painted? The figures are always present, complete, 
under the golden garments—and in this cathedral very 
few of the holy forms have garments or anything more 
than golden or jeweled haloes. As for the Cathedral, 
tho not at all spacious, it is certainly calculated for more 
than ‘‘ 100 persons’’; and if Mr. Davis took the trouble 
to visit it on any ordinary day he would, perhaps, per- 
ceive this. These are mere trifles, the average reader 
may say; but what is the use of sending a special cor- 
respondent anywhere, if not to secure accuracy in the 
details ? 


Tue Raines Law is to have a fairtrial. The attacks 
upon its constitutionality have been unanimously re- 
sisted by the Court of Appeals at Albany. These at- 
tacks were based on three grounds: First, that it was 
not passed by two-thirds of the members of each House, 
as required by the Constitution for all bills appropriat- 
ing public money for local or private purposes; second, 
that it does not comply with the Constitutional clause 
classifying cities; third, that it is a special city law and, 
as such, required the approval of the Mayors of cities. 
The Court gives most attention to the first point. It ad- 
mits that the excise moneys are appropriations for local 
purposes; but it holds that the unquestioned practice of 
three-quarters of a century under this provision of the 
Constitution is a construction of the provision, and it is 
too late to hold now that acts passed by a majority vote 
appropriating excise money for local use are invalid. 
As to the difference made in the rates of tax between 
cities of the same class, the Court holds that it was 
within the discretion of the Legislature to make such 
discrimination. It answers the contention of the third 
point by saying that the Raines Law is not a special 
city law. This decision removes the last hope of the 
liquor dealers, and it is expected that there will be a 
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large demand for liquor-tax certificates. Governor 
Morton has reconsidered his decision that the special 
agents under the Raines Law were not subject to the 
civil service regulations. They are brought under these 
regulations, with 500 other persons. This in itself isa 
great gain for good government, and a staggering blow 
to the bosses. 
Tue scandalous pettifogging which has characterized 
the preliminaries to the trial of Mrs. Fleming for mur- 
der in this city, has once more demonstrated the neces- 
sity for the new law of this commonwealth which will 
permit men of intelligence and force of character to 
serve on juries in sensational cases, and has added an- 
other sting to the criticism of modern legal methods 
which Mr. Justice Brewer visited upon the fogies and 
tricksters of his profession at the latest meeting of the 
American Bar Association. Delays and miscarriages of 
justice are inevitable under any system of practice that 
can be devised in a finite world; but when no effort is 
made to minimize them, the standards of bench and bar 
are not high enough to foster a sinful pride. They fos- 
ter sin of quite another kind. Neither brutal ruffians 
nor ladylike murderesses, neither vulgar thieves nor 
gentlemanly misappropriators, at present stand in fear 
of our criminal courts. That part of the legal profes- 
sion which is engaged in criminal practice seems to 
have lost a sense of its responsibility for the safety and 
the moral health of society, which every lawyer, as an 
officer of the court, is sworn to protect. The state of 
affairs in the appellate tribunals, also, is serious when a 
justice of the Federal Supreme Court, whose reverent 
nature and sincerity of mind comport with his judicial 
wisdom, finds it necessary to say that ‘‘ in criminal cases 
there should be no appeal,’ and to add: ‘‘I say it with 
reluctance; but, the truth is, that you may trust a jury 
to do justice to the accused with more safety than you 
can an appellate court to secure protection to the public 
by the speedy punishment of a criminal.’’ That deep 
respect for law, which has hitherto been one of the 
strongest conservative forces in American society, can- 
not be maintained unless the law itself secures the es- 
sential ends of justice and social utility; and this achieve- 
ment, in face of the complicating relations of our social 
life and the multiplication of cases, will make heavy 
demands upon legal wisdom. Beyond a doubt the time 
has come for insistence on those higher standards of 
legal education for which Mr. Justice Brewer pleads, 
and for a more rigid exclusion of unworthy men from 
the profession. 
THE boycott which the striking street-car employés of 

Milwaukee have extended to all business houses that 
have presumed to patronize the obnoxious corporation 
exhibits a number of remarkable features, but not the 
most significant ones have elicited newspaper comment. 
Every merchant, grocer, butcher, barber and under- 
taker who has rashly believed that he could ride on a 
car to his business has found himself without any busi- 
ness to ride to; and the cars have been avoided by all 
classes in the community as if they were the chariots of 
a pestilence. Not even the most reckless young man in 
a three-inch-high collar has dared to take his girl for a 
summer evening ride on the deadly things. It has been 
assumed that this amazing paralysis of the Western will 
o ‘‘ get there”’ is the first real demonstration of the in- 
herent power of the boycoit, and that it reveals the im- 
pending transfer of industrial sovereignty to organized 
labor. We should say, on the contrary, that it is a 
Startling revelation of the epidemic possibilities of a 
pusillanimity which has been manifesting itself too fre- 
quently of late in legislatures and elsewhere whenever 
the labor question has come up. Have these valiant 
Milwaukeeans asked themselves what would happen if 
they should continue fo travel on street cars, and let the 
boycotters do their worst? Do they imagine that the 
cohorts of organized labor would dangle their legs over 
the breakwater and catch fish with their hands for 
breakfast? The simple truth is that a general boycott 
is an impossibility, and that a boycctt can become ap- 
proximately general only through panic and stampede 
among the boycotted. When the business world comes 
to be ruled by boycotts, it will deserve to be ruled in 
that way. 


..The resolutions passed by the General Assembly 
on the Turkish massacres are admirable, with one ex- 
ception, and that is that they charge the atrocities on 

e ‘‘Mahometan,” the ‘‘ Moslem,”’-and the ‘“‘ Islam Em- 
pire” instead of plain Turkish. Fortunately, somebody 
saw the infelicity,and it was partly corrected. Itdoubt- 
less is the intolerance of Mohammedanism that has in- 
spired these atrocities, but it is the Turkish Government 
that has allowed, encouraged and committed them: 
and it is the Turkish Government that must be 
held responsible. We are not denouncing Moham- 
medanism but Turkey. We are not defending the 
rights of missionaries, but of American citizens. We 
are not demanding the protection of the Armenians be- 
cause they are Christians, but in the name of common 
humanity. Our Red Cross agents are, we trust, aiding 
the victims of these atrocities alike, whether Christian, 
Jew or Moslem. 
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.-This is the story of a Florida lynching in the 
flowery month of May. Jack Trice is a colored man in 
Braidentown. His fourteen-year-old boy had a fight 
with the son of Marshal Hughes, and got the best of it. 
At three o’clock in the morning the Marshal and four- 
teen other white men went to Trice’s house and de- 
manded his son that he might be ‘‘ regulated”’ for his 
impudence in whipping a white boy. Trice refused to 
give up his son, whereupon the whites began firing. 
Trice returned the fire, and having a good rifle his first 
shot killed the Marshal. They then tried to batter in 
the door, and two more white men got shot, one of them 
fatally. Then they withdrew for re-enforcements, and 
returned at sunrise, vowing to burn father and son at 
the stake; but they had fled. Such resistance will dis- 
courage lynchers. 


..In reply to Zhe Colorado Catholic which declares 
that we-do not ‘‘ understand the Catholic heart,” nor 
‘* appreciate the feelings of Catholic womanhood,” when 
we criticise Archbishop Chapelle’s statement that ‘‘ true 
Catholics, men and women, are notin sympathy with the 
so-called Woman's Rights party,”” we simply quote the 
following from Archbishop Vaughan, published in The 
London 7adédlet of May 2d.: 

“T believe that the extension of the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise to women upon the same conditions as it is held by 
men would be a just and beneficial measure, tending to 
raise rather than to lower the course of national legisla- 
tion.” 

We thank Father Scully, of Cambridge, Mass., for his 
note to Zhe Woman's Journal calling attention to this 
utterance. 


..This is terrible. Zhe Texas Baptist Standard de- 
clares uncompromising war on Louisville Seminary and 
Professor Whitsitt: 

“We shall never co-operate with the seminary until Dr. 
Whitsitt either resigns or does all in his power to heal the 
wound he has given the denomination which has loved, 
honored and fed him through many eventful years. Wedo 
not think it is within his power to undo the harm he has 
done, even if he should live a thousand years; but if he 
should show a disposition to do so, it would greatly relieve 
the situation. In the absence of such disposition on his 
part we believe that the trustees of the seminary are play- 
ing with death if they ignore the issue that confronts that 
institution.” 


..T wo Salvation Armies are already in the field, and 
now the United States Church Army has been 
‘‘launched,’’ we are officially informed, as if an army 
were a sort of sailing craft. They have two “‘regi- 
ments’’ already under a ‘‘ Military Commander,’’ who, 
however, is called ‘‘ Colonel,’’ we suspect because he 
really holds that military rank. There are aides de 
camp, adjutants, field marshals, quartermasters, captains 
and lieutenants, and this is all a special Protestant Epis- 
copal Army. We hope thatthe Baptists and Methodists 
and Presbyterians will not follow suit. One sectarian 
Salvation Army is one too many. 


..The pronouncement of Archbishop Ireland in 
favor of ‘‘diocesans,’’ that is the regular priests in 
charge of a parish, as against the priests of the Jesuit 
and other orders, is meeting with much warm support 
in the Catholic Church; and his designation of them is 
likely to drive out the very objectionable term ‘“‘ secudar’’ 
priests. But the priests of the orders are beginning 
their protests. One Jesuit priest asked Zhe Catholic 
Mirror to suppress the portion of the Archbishop's ser- 
mon on the subject, and we are ashamed to say that it 
was done. It seems to us that in the present civiliza- 
tion the every-day priest can do all the work well 
enough. 


..The withdrawal by President Gilman of his name 
as a candidate for Superintendent of Public Schools for 
this city, left the intelligent members of the Board of 
education without any candidate on whom to unite their 
forces, and the result was that Superintendent Jasper 
was re-elected for a term of six.years, much to the dis- 
appointment of the friends of sound education. Noth- 
ing better could have been expected of the Board, for 
many of them are quite ignorant of the obligations of 
their office. Six years is a long time to wait forthe rad- 
ical reform needed. 


.-Again the General Assembly has been asked by 
the Baltimore Presbytery to pronounce against women’s 
preaching, and has done it. This is one of those things 
that it had better keep quiet about, lest haply it be 
found to fight against God. Of course the argument 
against women’s preaching is drawn from Paul; but so 
did the Sanhedrim draw their argument from Moses 
when Gamaliel suggested caution. 


.. The article on the profession of the trained nurse, 
on 'p. 46, with which we begin the department of ‘‘ Work 
Indoors and Out,” is the first of a series of articles which 
we expect to publish which shall explain, for the ben- 
efit of young people looking forward into life, the 
duties and advantages of the various lines of business 
by which one can help to make his living. 


-There is no canon in the Episcopal Church for- 
bidding divorce for other than the one cause of infidel- 
ity, and a canon fixing this as the one scriptural ground 
we are told is needed. Perhaps it would be better first 
= examine carefully what are the scriptural grounds of 

ivorce. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE General Conference in its closing days is apt to 
be much like Congress when it is completing its ses- 
sion—in a desperate hurry. In the first half of the 
session the Conference proceeds in a very leisurely 
manner allowing speakers to have ten minutes each 
in debate. When the reports of Committees begin to 
crowd, the time is cut down to five minutes, and in 
the last day or two to three minutes, and the previous 
question is applied as often as possible. The Com- 
mittee reports do not begin to come in very rapidly 
until the elections are on, and they are all-absorbing. 
The result is that some of the most important ques- 
tions are reserved for consideration to the last when 
many of the delegates have left for one reason and 
another, and are in the hands of a steering com- 
mittee which announces the order in which waiting 
reports shall be brought up. 

Thus it was that one of the most important reports 
before the Conference, that of the Committee on Itin- 
erancy on the Time-Limit, was not considered until next 
to the last day in the last evening session. The report 
made no radical recommendation like that presented 
in the closing days of the last General Conference, 
which proposed to abolish the time-limit altogether. 
Professor Upham’s Commitee simply recommended, 
following the suggestion of the Episcopal address and 
of many memorials, that in rare cases, a pastor be reap- 
pointed as many as ten years successively, but not 
more, provided it is requested by a three-fourths vote 
of the quarterly conference, in the absence of the pas- 
tor, approved by the presiding elder of the district and 
concurred in by a majority of the presiding elders of 
the conference. 

The report was not very satisfactory to anybody. 
Some who are satisfied with the Itinerancy as it is, 
were willing to concede so much to the growing de- 
mand for modification; some who are anxious that the 
trammels to the pastorate shall be removed, were 
willing to accept this slight concession, believing that 
it would result eventually in the taking away of the bar 
altogether. But not a few recognized in it a vicious 
principle, and these, together with some who, like Dr. 
Chaffee, want the time-limit removed entirely, joined 
in a minority report, which asked that no action be 
taken at present. 

As soon as the debate was fairly under way, amend- 
ments and substitutes began to come in. Among the 
substitutes were two, one offered by Dr. J. M. 
King, the other by Dr. T. B. Neely, who is regarded 
as a pretty stiff conservative. If either had been 
adopted, it would have removed the bar to pastorates 
of any length. The debate turned on this point rather 
than on the majority report, and some very strong 
speeches were made, mostly on the side of progress. 
Dr. C. J. North, a presiding elder of the New York 
East Conference, declared that the sentiment of that 
conference was opposed to the change proposed by the 
Committee; and he affirmed that, in his opinion, there 
was not a single church in New York, Brooklyn, or vi- 
cinity, whose interests really required that its pastor 
be returned for more than the fifth year. It was an 
astonishing speech, and members of his own dele- 
gation sought in vain to get the floor to reply to it. 

Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, who spent 
many years in pastorates in New York City, advo- 
cated the removal of the time-limit. He said if the 
Church was to succeed it must give its preachers an 
opportunity to become pastors and to build up great 
churches. Dr. Neely spoke in a similar vein, and 
said the change would not be a constitutional change, 
but could be effected simply by a vote of the Confer- 
ence. The time-limit was not essential to Methodism. 
There was an itinerancy before there was a time-limit. 

Dr. Upham, of Drew Theological Seminary, spoke 
most vigorously as chairman. He said there was a 
great demand for relief. He believed in great pastors 
and great churches, but neither could be had unless 
ministers were allowed to stay in the same churches 
long enough to build them up. 

When the vote was taken on the motion to lay Dr. 
King’s substitute on the table there was great excite- 
ment. Many feared and many hoped the substitute 
would not be voted down. The vote was a close one 
—180 to 150. A change of 16 votes would have de- 
feated the motion to lay on the table. At the an- 
nouncement of the vote the body was in confusion. 
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There were many motions and a call of the house was 
threatened, with a view to show that no quorum was 
present. Enough might have retired to have broken a 
quorum, and it was doubtful whether a quorum could 
have been got together next day for the concluding 
business of the Conference. Under these circum- 
stances, Dr. Buckley, who was in favor of the majority 
report, moved that the whole matter be laid on the 
table. This motion was carried, and the itinerant rule 
remains unchanged. 

The election of Dr. Hartzell, for fourteen years 
one of the officers of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
as Missionary Bishop of Africa, left his secretarial 
position vacant. A motion was made that, on 
grounds of economy, no election be held for this 
position. Dr. J. W. Hamilton could attend to all 
the duties of the office. But Dr. C. J. Little, in a 
speech of remarkable power, defeated this motion. 
Nor a word was heard, he said, about economy in the 
administration of the Society, until the shadow of a 
black man arose, alluding to the feeling that the Rev. 
M. C. B. Mason, who has been serving as Assistant 
Secretary, should have the place. Mr. Mason was 
elected by a large majority. He is a coal-black Ne- 
gro, of a powerful frame, and speaks with great effect. 

The election of Dr. Hartzell was not the result of 
premeditation. Few thought of him as a successor of 
Bishop Taylor until after the latter was voted non- 
effective. When his name was first mentioned there 
was a doubt whether he would accept; but he was 
seen, and, after some hesitation, said he would obey 
the voice of the Church. His name was received 
with great favor, and when the Conference met on 
Monday, and proceeded to ballot, it was not doubted 
that he would be selected. The next day he was 
consecrated, with Bishops McCabe and Cranston, and 
will shortly go to Africa. The question of accepting 
Bishop Taylor’s self-supporting missions was left to 
the Missionary Society with power. 

The most questionable action of the Conference the 
last week was its decision, in face of many warnings, 
to go into the business of insuring church property. 
It was claimed in behalf of the project that the rates 
charged by the stock companies are exorbitant and 
that the mutual plan, as tried in the Wisconsin and 
other conferences, is vastly cheaper and equally safe. 
A Board of Commissioners was created. The Board 
is to elect a manager. The plan proposes three-year 
insurance at the regular rates, one-third to be paid in 
cash, and notes to be given for one and two years, re- 
spectively. The fro rata share of profits is to be de- 
ducted from the notes. 

The place of meeting of the next General Confer- 
ence was left tothe Book Committee. There is much 
favor for Saratoga. 

Little has been said in these letters about the presi- 
dency of the Bishops. With a few exceptions it was 
admirable. The General Conference is a body of de- 
baters, and there are several sharp parliamentarians 
to raise points of order, among whom are Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, easily first, Dr. T. B. Neely, author of a 
book on Parliamentary practice, Prof. C. J. Little, 
Dr. A. J. Kynett and Dr. Frank M. Bristol. If a 
bishop gets astray some one is quick to remind him of 
it, and point him to the particular rule applying to 
the case. But the Bishops are skilled presiding offi- 
cers, and are seldom taken unawares. Those who 
succeeded less signally than others were generally 
those lacking in voice. It requires a strong voice to 
put the questions so as to be heard. 

The Bishops are a body of remarkable men. If a 
single descriptive word be applied to each perhaps the 
following characterizations may not be far astray. 

The saintly Bowman, the intellectual Foster, the 
profound Merrill, the systematic Andrews, the noble 
Warren, the judicial Foss, the scholarly Hurst, the 
spiritual Ninde, the tireless Walden, the intense 
Mallalieu, the eloquent Fowler, the catholic Vincent, 
the astute Fitzgerald, the evangelistic Joyce, the 
stately Newman, the excellent Goodsell, the popular 


- McCabe, the efficient Cranston, the apostolic Taylor, 


the indefatigable Thoburn, and the heroic Hart- 
sell. 

The meeting of the Conference gave opportunity for 
a series of lectures by Methodist stars, the largest and 
brightest of which is, by common consent, Bishop 
Fowler, who is a mighty man on the platform. He 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’’ two and a-half 
hours long, to a vast audience too much in thrall to 
be wearied. He uses no notes whatever. His de- 
scriptive powers aré marvelous. Bishop Newman gave, 
in his stately and captivating style, a lecture on 
‘*Grant;’’ Governor McKinley took ‘‘ Washington’’ as 
his subject. Bishop McCabe described the ‘ Bright 
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Side of Libby Prison’’ and Dr. A. J. Palmer gave an 
equally stirring war lecture on ‘‘ The Die No Mores.”’ 


H. K. ¢. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly in 
Saratoga. 


THE WORK OF THE SECOND WEEK. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B, DEVINS. 


‘‘FIRST pure, then peaceable,’’ said one of the 
founders of the Presbyterian Church, whose writings 
are quoted frequently by members of all Christian de- 
nominations. For several years the General Assem- 
bly, by ecclesiastical processes, has been purifying its 
roll of office-bearers. This it has done by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. This year the Assembly has given 
more consideration to the second part of St. Paul’s 
advice and has written peace and harmony in capital 
letters all overthe blue banner. While this has been 
done with entire unanimity, it must not be supposed 
that the men of extreme views in one party are any 
better satisfied with what they term “the sacrifice of © 
principle,’’ than were the extreme men in the other 
wing pleased with what they called the ‘ rule or ruin’’ 
policy of the majority. 

Six years ago the meeting here was in the hands of 
the Liberals. The Revision movement swept every- 
thing before it. Not even the President of Princeton 
University could stem the tide which threatened to 
sweep the Confession of Faith out of existence or leave 
it stranded in lonely garrets with other historical doc- 
uments. The next winter the famous address of a 
Union Seminary professor was delivered. A new cur- 
rent set in, Creed revision failed, the Church asserted 
its conservatism, two theological professors were sus- 
pended from the ministry, bad blood was stirred and 
warm friends became bitter opponents. Year after 
year the minority stood for liberty in the Presbyterian 
Church and cried for peace. 

But all this is changed, if one who has been breath- 
ing the atmosphere of the Assembly just closing for 
the last ten days, may judge. A new era has dawned. 
Brighter days are ahead. Liberty and peace are as- 
sured. Perhaps it is not quite fair to assume so much 
as the genial Moderator has expressed that it has been 
the most wonderful Assembly ever held, but still it 
has been a remarkable meeting. The singular part of 
it all is that the change in sentiment and in practice 
has come not from pressure without, exerted upon the 
majority, but from a desire within the ranks of the 
dominant party that strife should cease and that 
brotherly kindness should prevail. Having maintained 
consistently the great principles for which the contest 
has been made, viz.: Loyalty to the Scriptures and to 
the Standards of the Church, and, having had these 
principles accepted by the great body of the Church, 


. they think that the time has come for those who are 


one in name to sink individual preferences and be 
again a united Church. 

The remark of a commissioner from Philadelphia, 
that some of the recent difficulties in the Church could 
have been avoided if those engaged in them had shown 
a little more tact and exhibited a little more divine 
grace, was applauded to the echo. A prosecutor in 
one of the heresy trials did not like the insinuation 
that divine grace had been lacking on the part of those 
who had stood for the truth; but his, protest was not 
so well received as was the comment of the Modera- 
tor, that there was no thermometer which could meas- 
ure the limit of divine grace in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The delightful spirit which has pervaded the meet- 
ings and is sending the six hundred commissioners 
back to their homes across the continent, and some 
of them beyond the sea, is due to a combination of 
circumstances. Stormy sessions were threatened when 
the Assembly opened. The majority of former years 
had sent their representatives here again. Of the 
fourteen commissioners from New York, for instance, 
not more than three could be said to represent the 
Liberal Party, and two of the three, if three there 
were, did not come. The opening sermon by the re- 
tiring Moderator, while strictly conservative, closed 
with a desire that men differing on questions which 
had destroyed the peace of the Church, should confer 
regarding these differences and, if possible, settle them 
by Christian arbitration. Then came the earnest 


speech of Dr. Davies, of New York, as conservative as 
Dr. Booth on theological questions, placing in nomi- 
nation for the Moderatorship a man who has not been 
identified with the recent controversies. 

Dr. Withrow took the commissioners into his con- 
fidence by inviting representatives from every presby- 
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tery to aid him in making up the committees. The 
experiment was not-a success, so far as making up the 
committees was concerned, but as an expression of 
confidence it was a fine expedient; and when the com- 
mittees were announced, the commissioners, not 
knowing that the clerks had been called in to assist 
the Moderator, thought that they had done the work. 
Dr. Withrow showed his ‘spirit of conciliation before 
he assumed his new duty by offeriug the vice Modera- 
torship to Dr. Breed, his strongest opponent in the 
election. Dr. Breed asked permission to hold the 
matter in abeyance until morning, and then informed 
Dr. Withrow that he must decline the kind offer. 

The Moderator’s sermon last Sunday did more to 
heal the wounds which have been smarting for years 
than anything that has been said since the controver- 
sies began. It was an effective plea for toleration. 
It is needless to say that it did not satisfy every one; 
but the great body of the commissioners joined heart- 
ily in the Amen when the sermon was finished, and 
lived according to their profession when vexed ques- 
tions came up for discussion this week. The unity 
displayed has been beautiful to behold, and the de- 
cisions reached are those which will undoubtedly 
satisfy the Church as a whole, altho they may be op- 
posed by individuals in some presbyteries. Half-a- 
dozen questions have been before the Assembly a great 
many times, and long and eloquent speeches have 
been delivered and no little feeling displayed. 
of them are the control of theological seminaries by 
the Assembly; the relation of Presbyterian Young 
People’s Societies to the Church; the new Presbyte- 
rian building in New York; the attitude of presbyteries 
to candidates for the ministry studying in seminaries, 
for whose teaching the Assembly disavows responsi- 
bility; the debts on the mission boards, the temporali- 
ties of the Church and reduced assessments for Gen- 
eral Assembly expenses. 

Ever since the meeting of the Assembly in Port- 
land a committee has been at work trying to secure 
from the other seminaries what Union had refused to 
give. Two or three of the smaller ones gave assent. 
Princeton did not accept the whole plan of control, 
while Auburn, McCormick, Lane and Western stand 
resolutely against it. 

The report of the Committee this year recom- 
mended that the plan should be adopted by all the 
seminaries, that the Assembly should suspend the ex- 
ercise of its powers conferred upon it by the Compact 
of 1870, in the case of any seminary failing within a 
reasonable time to make that compact legal and effect- 
ive; and that the Committee should be discharged. 

The debate over these recommendations was car- 
ried on entirely free from the personalities that have 
marked the discussions in former years, when the 
question of Seminary Control has been under consider- 
ation. Dr. S. A. Mutchmore, of Philadelphia, Thomas 
McDougall, of Cincinnati, and Judge Humphrey, 
of Louisville, Ky., advocated the positions taken by 
the Committee while the one speech in opposition to 
it was made by the Rev. Dr. George W. Knox, of Rye, 
N. Y. It was, however, a clear-cut address and con- 
fined chiefly to the position which Auburn took upon 
the question. Auburn is loyal to the Presbyterian 
Church and to her Standards; but she cannot accept 
the plan proposed by the Committee, nor does she 
desire to be called disloyal for maintaining her con- 
stitutional rights. Dr. Mutchmore spoke the first 
day that the question was submitted; Mr. McDougall 
and Dr. Knox the second day, and before the ques- 
tion came up for the third time the spirit of peace had 
so pervaded the Assembly that the Moderator de- 
clared a revival would break out if the session were 
prolonged a week. A° compromise was suggested to 
Mr. McDougall and accepted by him; and when Dr. 
Agnew, of Philadelphia, offered as a substitute for the 
second recommendation, insisting upon legal steps in 
the case of the compact, a resolution expressing con- 
fidence in the men controlling the seminaries, but in- 
timating that it would be a good thing if they could. 
see their way clearto change their charters in such a 
way as to bring about the result desired, no one rose 
to oppose the motion. The substitute and the recom- 
mendations were adopted unanimously. This delight- 
ful ending of a long controversy was finished with the 
singing of the Doxology, and a prayer by Dr. Booth, 
whose plea for peace in his sermon last week seemed 
to have been answered. 

Another question which called forth the Doxology 
was the compromise reached in regard to the Presby- 
terian Building, in New York. The suggestion which 
Dr. Hubbard, of Auburn, made, caused more excite- 
ment at the Assembly than the first proposition to re- 
vise the Confession of Faith. With the originality 
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characteristic of the editor of The Assembly Herald, he 
presented a paper coolly suggesting that the Boards of 
Home and Foreign Missions should sell their building 
to Mr. John S. Kennedy, who, in conversation with 
Dr.W. C. Roberts and Dr. Hubbard, had said that he 
would take it at its cost price, less the amount which 
he had contributed toward its erection. Dr. Hubbard 
provided for the Boards by securing the promise of 
Miss Kennedy to make the Lenox homestead suitable 
for the Boards by alterations and enlargement. The 
paper was committed to forty-two commissioners, con- 
stituting the standing committees on Home and Foreign 
Missions; and after three days of meditation, an entire 
unanimity was reached by them, and the whole subject 
was referred to a Committee of Eleven, headed by the 
Moderator, who appointed as his associates ten lay- 
men, including ex-President Harrison, ex-Governor 
Beaver, John Wanamaker, Thomas McDougall, and 
others prominent in the Church and in the nation. 
This committee is also to consider whether one treas- 
urer can handle the money received by the three 
Boards in New York, and another hold a similar posi- 
tion in Philadelphia, which would do away with the 
services of four men and two women. 

Another committee scarcely less prominent than the 
Committee of Eleven is known as the Committee of 
Nine, to which has been given the delicate task of 
conferring with the Home Missions Board concerning 
its office management, to examine its books, to ascer- 
tain the cause of the debt, and to recommend meas- 
ures for removing that heavy burden. 

Last year a committee was appointed to take the 
whole subject of Christian Endeavor Societies into 
consideration. Dr. Breed, of Pittsburg, was the chair- 
man of the committee, whose report was not made 
public until after the Assembly was in session. The 
impression had gone abroad that the report antago- 
nized or, at least, did not favor Christian Endeavor 
societies, and Dr. Breed was not made Moderator. 
When the report was read it was found to contain a 
fine statement of the relations of young people’s socie- 
ties to the Church; but there were suspicions that the 
committee desired to remain in office sufficiently long 
to formulate a plan for an independent denominational 
society. Dr. Breed’s experience with the Christian 
Endeavor forces, represented in the Assembly, resem- 
bles the experience of the man who tried to stop the 
buzz-saw. The saw was not hurt especially, nor was 
its speed lessened. Dr. Breed was disappointed at 
his defeat for the Moderatorship; he was humiliated 
by the second one; but through it all he bore himself 
with a dignity and a spirit which have won him many 
friends. He knew last year that the Christian En- 
deavor Society was a great force; he knows more to- 
day about its power than he did when he accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee. 

The young people were championed by Dr. George 
B. Stewart, of Harrisburg, with a few other speakers; 
but there was little need of a champion. J. Willis 
Baer was present during the discussion; but he did not 
speak, tho Dr. Breed had expressed his willingness to 
have the secretary of the United Society, who is a 
loyal Presbyterian, give an address. Mr. Baer is very 
anxious that the young people of the country should 
not get the idea that they have ridden rough-shod 
over the Presbyterian Church. Naturally he feels 
pleased with the issue, but he does not call it a victory. 
In an interview he said that the Statement of Rela- 
tions adopted by the Assembly from the report of Dr. 
Breed’s Committee was one of the finest that he had 
ever seen, and that Dr. Breed had donea great serv- 
ice, not only to the young people of the Presbyterian 
Church but also to those of every denomination. 

The Assembly affirmed the action taken a year ago 
concerning the reception as candidates of Union Sem- 
inary students, but in doing so said that it fully recog- 
nized the right of presbyteries to determine the quali- 
fication of candidates for licensure. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a constitutional rule regula- 
tive of the power of the General Assembly and of the 
presbyteries. 

More special committees have been discharged this 
year than by any Assembly for a decade. A few have 
been continued and two or three have been created; 
but there is a growing feeling in the Church that there 
has been too much work done by special committees. 
It is a simple thing when a question comes up which is 
difficult of solution to refer it to a special cammittee 
to report next year. But this year the Assembly de- 


cided to dispose of the questions at once; and some of 
the old committees, which it was believed had taken 
rank with the poor, and were to be always with the 
Assembly, were discharged with thanks, with just the 
faintest tinge of sarcasm in the gratitude expressed, 
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This was particularly true of the Committee on Church 
Unity, which has labored so long and with such un- 
failing curtesy and without any practical result except 
the establishment of good-fellowship. The pathetic 
pleas of the venerable Dr. Joseph T. Smith, of Balti- 
more, and the vigorous addresses, bristling with argu- 
ments of the somewhat venerable Dr. R. M. Patterson, 
of Philadelphia, will be greatly missed by coming gen- 
erations; but perhaps the Presbyterian and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Churches will come together quite as 
quickly without the billing and the cooing which 
have been going on for the last ten years. The two 
Churches stand to-day where they did when the four 
propositions were made in 1886. Both denominations 
believe in the Bible, the Nicene Creed, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. The Historic Episcopate propo- 
sition keeps them as far apart to-day, in spite of the 
reams of correspondence and the numerous confer- 
ences and reports, as they were when the harmless 
flirtation began. The question of Church Temporali- 
ties has not been decided; but it is expected that a 
final report will be made next year, and then that spe- 
cial committee will be discharged. , 

The 108th General Assembly will go into history, as 
its excellent Moderator said, as one of the most nota- 
ble ever held. Dr. Withrow has presided with dig- 
nity, with a spirit of fairness which has won the hearts 
of those who opposed his election; and if he has not 
satisfied the extreme men of either party, he has done 
something far better—he has welded into one working 
body those who stood in camps, if not hostile to each 
other, at least known by others as followers of Cephas 
or Apollos; to-day they recognize one Master and ac- 
knowledge themselves brethren. Dr. Booth and Dr. 
Davies, of New York, have also had much to do with 
ushering in the new reign which it is believed will be 
accepted by the working forces in the Church, who 
are wearied beyond expression with the suspicion which 
has been current so long among men equally sincere 
in their devotion to the Word of God and the Stand- 
ards of the Church. 

Sapatoaa, N. Y., May 30th, 1896. 





FOURTH DAY, MONDAY, MAY 25TH—MorRNING 
SESSION. 


Dr. Withrow emphasized his sermon of yesterday with 
a statement in which he expressed the great pleasure of 
having received letters and telegrams from all parts of 
the country, indicating that a new era had dawned upon 
the Presbyterian Church. He called upon the brethren 
to show the kindest spirit possible to one another during 
the trying week now opening. Dr. Villeroy D. Reed, 
of Philadelphia, made the report of the Standing Com- 


- mittee of the Freedman’s Board, commending the Board 


for the prudence and wisdom of its management; urging 
that special attention be given by the churches to its 
work and that, if possible, more liberal contribution to its 
funds might be secured; recommending that individual 
members and the churches confine their contributions in 
behalf of freedmen to the institutions connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, and especially that liberal endow- 
ment be secured for the higher institutions of learning, 
as Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. 

Dr. E. P. Cowan, of Pittsburg, secretary of the Board, 
the Rev. Dr. E. R. Donough, also of Pittsburg; Thomas 
McDougall, of Cincinnati; Dr. Jones, the colored brother 
from Catawba Presbytery; Dr. David R. Breed, of Pitts- 
burg; Dr. Webb, of Florida, and Dr. James Lewis, of 
Illinois, spoke upon the work of the Board. Dr. Cowan 
said that if the Church did not give more money to the 
Board it would have to cut down the expenses on the 
field. Mr. McDougall thought the retrenchment should 
begin nearer the basis of supplies, and Dr. Breed said 
that the reduction desired had been made. As usual 
the colored speakers received the greatest applause. 
Dr. Jones said that he was a blue Presbyterian, and that 
he hada Presbyterian wife, and three Presbyterian boys, 
and those three boys are inthe Biddle University. The 
Rev. Samuel Clark, of Buffalo, warmly commended the 
work of the Board, and pled for larger receipts. 

The deferred report on Young People’s Societies was 
again taken up; but after an hour spent largely in dis- 
cussing technicalities, action was still further postponed 
until the next day. 


FOURTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. W. H. Hubbard, of Auburn, N. Y., read a paper 
at the opening of the afternoon session, which contained 
a suggestion no less important than the sale of the 
new Presbyterian Building in Fifth Avenue, and the re- 
turn of the Boards of Home ard Foreign Missions to the 
old Lenox Homestead at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street. The paper included two propositions by John 
S. Kennedy and Miss Rachel Kennedy, and certain 
recommendations. Mr. Kennedy’s proposition, made at 
Bar Harbor last September, was: 

“That if the Church was not entirely satisfied with the 
new building as an investment, and did not see its way clear 
to continue to own the same, he was perfectly willing to 
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urchase it, at the price of its cost, less the amount he had 
contributed to the same, and in addition allowing four per 
cent. interest on the amount of the legacies of Mrs. R. L. 
- Stuart, invested therein, and also give one year’s time to 
determine whether this proposition would be accepted.” 


The proposition of Miss Rachel Lenox Kennedy was: 


“If the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions return to 
and occupy 53 Fifth Avenue as their official home, in the 
confident hope that the Boards will continue to occupy the 
same as their permanent home, I will alter, enlarge or im- 
prove the premises by changes or additions thereto, so as 
to make them abundantly adequate to all their needs, pro- 
vided this offer is accepted by the Boards on or before Sep- 
tember 1st, 1896.” 

Resolutions were then presented favoring the accept- 
ance of these offers, and suggesting that, if feasible, the 
money from the Stuart estate be applied to the debts of 
the Boards. 

The Committee on Church Unity, which has been dis- 
cussing various plans for uniting all or a part of Chris- 
tendom during the last six years, presented a majority 
and minority report this afternoon on the plan of fed- 
eration of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of 
the United States of America. The majority report was 
by Joseph T. Smith. After summarizing the criticisms 
which had been handed in from the different presby- 
teries, and the various objections brought up in regard 
to the plan, the report recommended the adoption of the 
plan of federation as agreed to unanimously by com- 
mittees of conferences from eight churches and reported 
to the General Assembly of 1894, the most important 
points of which are, the retention by each denomination 
entering the Union of its distinct individuality, the for- 
mation of a Federal Council for such work as can be 
done better in union than separately; such as co-opera- 
tion in home and foreign missions, keeping a watch on 
current religious, moral and social movement; this 
Council to advise and recommend but to have no au- 
thority except such as may be expressly delegated to it; 
expenses to be met from a continuous fund made up by 
a pro rata apportionment based on the number of com- 
municagts in each denomination. 

Other resolutions were presented with regard to the 
nomination of delegates, their annual appointment and 
the admission to the federation of any other churches 
that should adopt the plan. There was also a minority 
report presented by Judge Robert N. Willson, of Phila- 
adelphia, in which he objected to the adoption of the 
plan of federation and urged its recommitment to the 
Committee for further conference. His reasons were 
chiefly based upon elaborations of the organization 
which might prove mischievous and that, after all, full 
conference would accomplish the same results. Addresses 
followed by Drs. Smith and R. M. Patterson in favor, 
and by Judge Willson and Dr. Monfort in opposition. 
’ The whole subject was then laid on the table. 


FIFTH DAY, TUESDAY, MAY 26rTH—MorniNnG 
SESSION. 


After the devotional exercises, Dr. Withrow opened 
the morning session with a prayer for peace and tender- 
ness toward one another. Whenthe minutes were read 
a question arose as to where Dr. Hubbard’s paper was 
which had been presented yesterday. It was found to 
be in the hands of the Finance Committee, but was re- 
called and placed in the hands of the Standing Com- 
mittees on the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Booth reported for the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures that there were 189 overtures in his hands, 
sixty-nine of them asking for a reduction of the assess- 
ment for Assembly expenses from seven to six cents. 

At ten o’clock the standing committee on the Board of 
Home Missions presented its report, and addresses were 
made by Dr. Kane, of Bloomington, IIl., chairman of the 
committee; Dr. McMillan, of New York, one of the cor- 
responding secretaries of the Board; Thomas McDou- 
gall, a kindly critic of the Board; Dr. Ramsay, of New 
York, a member of the Board, and others. The report 
recommended certain revision of methods so as to re- 
quire a more uniform application and clearer statement 
of the needs of each church applying for aid and of the 
amount contributed for itsexpenses. Also a more thor- 
ough estimate on the part of each presbytery as to the 
total amount necessary for the home churches within its 
bounds. In view of the present financial stringency it 
was recommended that a committee of three ministers 
and six laymen be appointed by the Moderator to visit 
New York, confer with the Home Board as to its methods 
of general administration, suggest any changes that 
might seem wise, carefully examine expenditures and 
recommend any reductions that might be found consist- 
ent, and in general to advise in regard to such measures 
asin their judgment will most sufficiently remove the 
indebtedness. They are also to publish in the Church 
papers at the earliest possible moment such information 
as, in their judgment, ‘will be of value in this particular. 
The recommendations were unanimously adopted. The 
officers of the Board of Home Missions expressed them- 
selves privately and publicly as being entirely satisfied 
With the decision of the Assembly to send a committee 
to New York. Dr. Hall; of New York, the President of 
the Board, who was on the platform, spoke briefly, but 
did not enter into the question of the new building, 
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which crops out more or less with every reference to the 
heavy debt resting upon the Board. 


FIFTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. Booth reported as usual for the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures. Among the answers adopted was one on 
International Arbitration, which was as follows: 


‘1, The Assembly notes with emphatic approval the grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of the settlement of controversies 
between nations by the peaceful means of the friendly me- 
diation of neutral powers, or by international arbitration, 
in all cases where either of these methods is practicable, 
and where the ordinary course of diplomatic negotiations 
shall fail to secure such settlements. 2. As it seems most 
probable that sucha policy of peace could under present 
conditions be best and soonest inaugurated by the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, this Assembly would most ear- 
nestly and prayerfully urge upon the minds and hearts and 
consciences of allmenin high places of influence and au- 
thority within the jurisdictions of the Governments men- 


-tioned, the importance of earnest and united action toward 


the establishment of some international tribunal or series 
of tribunals suitable for such purposes, where all such cases 
between said Governments may be finally adjudicated and 
terminated. We believe that the result of such tribunal or 
tribunals would speedily justify, and in due time secure the 
gradual adoption of like methods throughout the civilized 
world, thus bringing in a perpetual reign of peace among 
the nations of the earth.” 

The Presbytery of Rochester, memorialized the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider the advisability of appointing 
a commission of eminent scholars to co-operate, if the 
way may open, with similar commissions from other 
branches of Christ’s Church, in an effort to secure the 
authoritative publication of a special, new edition, 
preferably a paragraph edition of the King James Ver- 
sion, of the Holy Scriptures, which would contain in the 
margin all the important improvements and corrections 
made by the Revised Version whereby at least any glar- 
ing infelicities in the Old Version would be avoided, puz- 
zling obscurities be cleared up, and its occasional mis- 
takes be corrected. 

The Assembly, in answer to the overture, called atten- 
tion to the action by the General Assembly of 1887, 
declining to give approval or disapproval, and said: 


“‘ As our Directory for Worship authorizes our ministers 
in reading ‘the most approved translation, in the vulgar 
tongue,’ to ‘expound any part of what is read,’ and as it is 
not probable that the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Scriptures will be displaced by any new version in the gen- 
eration, we do not recommend the appointment of the com- 
mission asked for in the overture.” 


Dr. Thomas H. Cleland, Chairman of the Committee 


of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies, pre- 


sented a report, which was followed by a stirring ad- 
dress by Dr. Edward C. Ray, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board. After calling the attention of the Church 
to the work of the Board, the following recommenda- 
tion was made and adopted: 


“That the Day of Prayer for Colleges being restored to 
its former place of the last Thursday of January, the Sun- 
day preceding or succeeding be observed throughout the 
Church as Education Day, when the subject of Christian 
Education be presented from the pulpit, and offerings be 
made to this Board.” 


The report of the special committee on the Young 
People’s Societies was next taken up, carefully consid- 
ered, a single resolution substituted for a large part of 
the report, and the committee, of which Dr. Breed is 
chairman, was discharged. The recommendations 
which were stricken out related to the plans for provid- 
ing the General Assembly with minute information for 
uniting societies in the lines of historic views of doc- 
trine and worship, for arranging popular meetings, es- 
tablishing a periodical newspaper, unifying the benevo- 
lent work of the societies in connection with the boards 
of the Church, corresponding with similar organizations 
in other Churches for interdenominational fellowship. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. J. Clement 
French, of Newark, took the place nominally of Section 
4, under the second division, viz.: to report a plan for 
the unifying of the benevolent work of our young peo- 
ple’s societies, especially in connection with the Boards 
of the Church, but practically it took the place of all 
that was stricken out: 


“‘ Resolved, That the General Assembly in session at Sar- 
atoga Springs recognizes the fidelity and earnestness 
with which its Committee upon Young People’s Societies 
has performed its assigned duties ; that it reaffirms the de- 
liverances of former assemblies wherein confidence has 
been expressed in these societies and encouragement given 
to their work; that it exhorts them not only to increased 
loyalty and devotion to the pastors and sessions to which 
they are subordinate, but to careful study of the doctrines 
and polity of the Presbyterian Church; that it urgently 
recommends them as far as practicable, to make the ap- 
pointed Boards of the Church the channels of their benefi- 
cence, and to maintain stedfastly their adherence to Pres- 
byterianism in harmony with the principles and practices of 
interdenominational fellowship.” 


Dr. George B. Stewart, of Harrisburg, led the Chris- 
tian Endeavor forces, and Dr. Breed spoke for the Com- 
mittee. The vote was very largely in favor of Dr. 
French’s substitute. 
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In the evening a meeting in the interest of Home Mis- 
sions was held, at which Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
presided. 


SIXTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, May 28TH—MorNING 
SESSION. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported this 
morning on the Memorial of the Scotch Church of New 
York, recommending that the aggrieved officers of that 
church should submit their case formally to the Pres- 
bytery of New York. This recommendation was 
adopted. 

The following plan of co-operation of the Presbyteri- 
an Alliance was presented by Dr. W. H. Roberts, Chair- 
man of the Western section, and was approved. 


‘The Boards and Committees of Home Missions, Church 
Erection, Freedmen’s Missions and Sabbath-school Work of 
the American Churches in ‘The Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian System,’ both in the 
United States and Canada, recognizing with gratitude to 
God their substantial unity both in faith and polity, do 
agree upon the following principles of action for their guid- 
ance in their work, viz.: 

‘*r, That in the work of all these Boards as related to 
each other the authority of the Church courts is to be 
recognized as final. 

‘«2. That there shall be no interference with churches, mis- 
sions or Sabbath-schools at present existing, unless by vol- 
untary agreement between the denominations directly 
concerned. 

‘*3. That ordinarily, no churches, missions or Sabbath- 
schools shall be established in small communities where the 
field is fully occupied by other Presbyterian or Reformed 
Churches. 

“4. That the Supreme Judicatories of the several 
churches recommend their church members, when mov- 
ing into new communities, in which there is no congrega- 


.tion of their own Church, to unite, for the time being, 


with some other Presbyterian or Reformed church, if such 
there be. 

‘“«s.. That if cases of difference of opinion arise in connec- 
tion with the work, they shall be referred for consideration 
and amicable adjustment to the missionary authorities of 
the denominations directly concerned. 

Almost the entire morning was given to the Board of 
Foreign Missions. The report of the committee was 
read by Dr. B. C. Henry, of Canton, China. The report 
made special reference to the fact that nearly one-third 
of the offerings for the cause of foreign missions come 
through the Woman’s Boards, and made hearty recog- 
nition of the noble service thus rendered. The clause 
in regard to the financial condition was as follows: 

‘““WHEREAS, The estimates of funds required from the 
various missions for the current year reach the sum of 
$988,000, and the deficit reported at the end of the fiscal 
year is about $46,000, therefore 

“* Resolved, That this Assembly call upon the Church to 
raise not less than $1,034,000 to be placed at the disposal of 
the Board for the extinguishment of the deficit and the 
carrying on of the work of the current year, and authorize 
the Board to make its appropriations on this basis.” 


The interest shown by the synodical and presbyterial 
conferences was referred to with a cordial sense of the 
great, good resulting from them, and the hope that they 
would be still further developed. The following refer- 
ence to irresponsible persons claiming missionary sup- 
port is of special interest: 


“WHEREAS, At various times irresponsible parties repre- 
senting themselves to be missionaries, native workers or 
prospective missionaries in or from missionary lands, have 
obtained hearings in and pecuniary help from many of our 
churches to the serious detriment of the treasury of our 
Board and the hindrance of our own work, therefore 

“* Resolved, That this Assembly utter a note of warning to 
the churches to be on their guard against all such irrespon- 
sible parties in their solicitations for pecuniary help. 


Action was also taken in regard to the situation in 
Turkey as follows: 


‘In view of the reports which have come to the Board of 
Foreign Missions relative to its missionaries in Turkey, it 
is thought that the General Assembly can appropriately 
place itself on record as making an appeal to the Govern- 
ment for the enforcement of treaty rights, and the follow- 
ing resolution is submitted for its consideration: 

“WHEREAS, The General Assembly is advised that under 
the provisions of existing treaties, American clergymen 
and teachers have a right to exercise their professions while 
resident in Turkey, and 

“* WHEREAS, The Assembly is further advised that Amer- 
ican citizens now under appointment as missionaries in 
Turkey have been and are now menaced as to their lives 
and their property rights, despite representations heretofore 
made, therefore 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly, through its offi- 
cers, respectfully requests the national Administration to 
examine into the facts of the alleged situation of affairs in 
Turkey, and in case the said averments of danger are well 
founded, to make such official representations to the Turk- 
ish Government, or take such other appropriate action as 
shall secure proper protection to American citizens now resi- 
dent in the Turkish Empire.” 


Stirring addresses were made by Secretary Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D., Dr. John R. Davies, of this city; Dr, E. 
M. Wherry, of China; Prof. H. W. Hulburt, of Lane 
Theological Seminary; Dr. James McLeod, of Scranton, 
Penn., and the Rev. S. G. Law, of New York. Dr. 
Brown’s address recalled the stirring speech made in 
Saratoga two years ago, when he represented the home 


missionary work and, if possible, it was felt that his ad- . 
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dress on this day was even stronger, more forcible and 
telling than the other. There was a widespread feeling 
that the Board had won a prize in securing his services. 


SIXTH DAY, WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After a report in regard to the Board of Education 
and Sunday-school Work, the special Committee on Con- 
ference with Theological Seminaries presented a pam- 
phiet filling thirty-three pages. It contains the report 
of the committee, a supplemental report of the Rev. Dr. 
George D. Baker, which was not adopted by the com- 
mittee, a special report in regard to Union Seminary, 
and one in regard to Auburn Seminary, covering in all 
about ten pages. The rest of the volume is filled with 
correspondence and the report of the committee present- 
ed at Pittsburg last year. 

The Report closed with recommending the adoption 
of the following resolutions by the General Assembly: 

1. This General Assembly reaffirms the action of the 
General Assembly of 1895, and in view of the importance of 
the interests involved, declares that in its judgment the 
Plan approved by the General Assembly of 1895 should be 
substantially adopted by all of the seminaries. 

2. Until the compact of 1870shall be made legal and effect- 
ive to the satisfaction of the General Assembly by each 
seminary, the General Assembly deems it expedient to sus- 
pend the exercise of the powers alleged to have been con- 
ferred upon it by said compact over any seminary failing 
within a reasonable time to so make said compact legal and 
effective. 

3. That the committee be discharged from further serv- 
ice. 

A Supplementary Report presented by Dr. Baker, 
After stating the facts that no substantial progress had 
been made, that the Assembly had already constitu- 
tional and charter rights in most of the seminaries, that 
uniformity of control had not been secured, and that 
some had questioned the validity of the arrangements 
made it 1870, the Report recommends the following 
resolutions: 

“1, That the Act of the Assembly of 1870, accepting a 
certain offer made by the Union Theological Seminary, 
thereby changing in some respects the mode of managing 
the seminaries, and the manner of their supervision by the 
Assembly, be and hereby is rescinded. 

“2, That Concurrent Declaration No.g of the assemblies 
of 1869, be and hereby is rescinded. 

‘3, That all acts and parts of acts in any way delegating 
or putting in abeyance the Assembly's constitutional and 
Charter powers over any of the seminaries which were under 
its control prior to and in 1870, bé and hereby are rescinded. 

“*4. That the Standing Committee on Theological Semi- 
naries is hereby directed to submit to the Assembly such 
legislation as may be necessary for it to put into effect its 
constitutional and Charter rights over the following semi- 
naries, viz.: Princeton, Western, McCormick, Danville, 
Dubuque, Newark, Omaha and Lincoln University. 

‘‘5. That the seminaries in which the Assembly has no 
Charter rights are earnestly asked to give to the Assembly 
such rights at as early a time as possible to the end that 
their teaching and property may be safe-guarded to the 
Presbyterian Church, and they receive the hearty approval 
of the General Assembly.”’ 


The special committee appointed to make inquiries 
as to the rights of the Church in the property now held 
by Union Theological Seminary in New York City, re- 
ported that they were compelled to take the yiew that 
the present administration of the funds is not in accord 
with the intention of the donors during the period from 
1870 to 1892, but closed with the following: 


‘‘Nevertheless, while we are compelled to make this 
declaration, we deem it inexpedient to recommend the 
General Assembly at the present time to enter into any 
contest in the matter of the endowments and property of 
the Seminary, choosing rather toleave the whole matter to 
the honor and stewardship of those now in charge of the 
Seminary.” 

Dr. Mutchmore spoke for a half an hour after reading 
the report; but he did not enter into details regarding its 
merits, and at five o’clock the matter went over until 
Thursday. 

In the evening an enthusiastic meeting was held inthe 
interest of foreign missions. 


SEVENTH DAY, THURSDAY, May 28TH—MorRNING 
SESSION. 

There have been numerous devices suggested for les- 
sening the expenses of administration of the various 
Boards of the Church. Dr. James McLeod, of Scranton, 
Penn,, read a paper containing the resolution to the 
effect that a committee of five should be appointed to as- 
certain the feasibility of having one treasurer for. all 
the Boards in New York and one for all the Boards in 
Philadelphia. The paper was referred to the Committee 
on Bills and Overtures, and later to the Special Com- 
mittee of Nine, which is to investigate the condition of 
the Home Board. 

The Rev. Henry G. Smith, of Freehold, N. J., the 
newly elected Professor of the Lane Theological 
Seminary, read the report of the Standing Committee 
on Systematic Beneficence. Professor Smith, Dr. W. H. 
Hubbard, the Rev. Adam Scheafer and others spoke, 
after which the recommendations were adopted. 

Then came the Board of Church Erection, which had 
the last hour of the morning session. The report of the 
Standing Committee was read by the Rev. William F. 
Junkins, of Montclair, N. J., and addresses were made 
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by Dr. Erskine N. White, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board, and by twoor three Western pastors who 
knew the value of this Board’s work. 


SEVENTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported 
through its Chairman, Dr. Booth, regarding the man- 
agement of the several smaller Boards. The following 
is the answer which was adopted : 


‘“‘ That the Committee on Bills and Overtures are strongly 
persuaded that the management of the several Boards re- 
ferred to is characterized by efficiency, economy and fidel- 
ity, and that we are of the opinion that the appointment of 
such a committee of inquiry would be detrimental to the 
best interests of the work committed to the charge of these 
Boards, but that in order to allay any feeling of uneasiness 
that may exist in the Church the Committee would recom- 
mend that the Boards named in these overtures be re- 
quested to prepare and present to the next General Assem- 
bly a detailed statement of their administrative expenses, 
ahd that in view of the present trying financial conditions 
the said Boards be requested to arrange their expenses with 
the utmost reasonable economy. 

“The Committee on Bills and Overtures furthermore re- 
port that they find in these bills and overtures a request 
that the Boards of Home and Foreign Mission be included 
in this proposed inquiry, and the Committee have also had 
referred to them by the General Assembly a preamble and 
resolution expressing the belief that a greater degree of 
efficiency can be obtained in the management of some of 
the Boards, and asking that a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the feasibility and practicability of having one 
treasurer for the Boards in New York City, and one for the 
Boards in Philadelphia, the said committee to report to the 
next General Assembly; and the Committee recommend 
that the suggestions hereinbefore made are applicable to 
both the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions, and that 
they are requested to comply with them; and in respect to 


’ the suggestion in regard to the several treasurers in the 


cities of New York and Philadelphia, that it be referred to 
the special Committee of Nine on Home Missions appointed 
by this Assembly.” 

The first order of the afternoon was a report upon Dr. 
Hubbard’s paper, recommending the sale of the Presby- 
terian Building in New York, and the return of the 
Mission Boards to the Lenox Building. Dr. Kane, 
chairman of Home Missions Committee, read the report 
of the joint committee, including the following resolu- 
tions: 

“* Resolved, That the said communication and the subject 
matter thereof be and are hereby referred to a Special 
Committee of Eleven, to be appointed by the Moderator, 
with instructions to said committee to confer with the 
Boards of Home and Foreign Missions and advise as to the 
most prudent course to be pursued in connection with the 
said property. This committee shall also publish, at the 
earliest possible date, such information as to their judgment 
shall be of value to the Church at large.” 


So satisfactory was this unanimous decision made by 
the forty-two men who constituted the joint committee 
that it was ratified unanimously by the House and was 
followed by the singing of the Doxology. A motion 
that the Moderator should be the chairman of the com- 
mittee was next carried, with only one negative vote, 
and this was subsequently withdrawn. 

Having disposed of this troublous question, Dr. R. M. 
Patterson read the report of the Committee on Church 
Unity, which dealt with the correspondence which the 
Committee had had with the Protestant Episcopal Com- 
mission during the last iiine years. The report closed 
with an expression of kindly feeling toward the Epis- 
copal brethren, followed by the recommendation that 
correspondence be suspended for the present. 

The Assembly adopted the report without discussion, 
and also the following resolution: 

Resolved, That while declining to adopt the Plan of Fed- 
eration submitted by the majority of the Committee, the 
General Assembly hereby records its fraternal regard and 
affection for the Churches comprehended by the proposed 
Plan. 

The discussion of the Theological Seminaries’ Report, 
which was submitted yesterday, was continued until the 
adjournment, Thomas McDougall, of Cincinnati, speak- 
ing for the Report, and Dr. George W. Knox, of Rye, 
N. Y., opposing it. 


SEVENTH DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The Assembly Church was crowded this evening at 
the business meeting, held in the interest of the Quarter 
Century Reunion Anniversary Fund. Addresses were 
made by Dr. William L. McEwan, chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Dr. William H. Roberts, its treasurer; the Rev. 
William H. Hubbard, Editor of Zhe Assembly Herald; 
Dr. W.C. Roberts, Secretary of the Home Board; Mr. 
Dulles, Treasurer of the Foreign Board, and others. 

The report showed that with few exceptions the 
amount of money raised by the Committee had come 
from the rural districts, the mission churches and small 
communities, the larger cities having done scarcely any- 
thing corresponding to their ability, with the exception 
of the churches of Pittsburg, from whom one-half of the 
whole amount contributed came. Altho the whole 
amount desired was not raised, still it was believed that 
an impetus had been given toward a general sense of 
responsibility which would make the work of the Board 
easier in the future. Attention was also called tothe fact 
that the amount of money actually received by the Treas- 
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urer is more than three times as much as the amount 
received by the Committee at the time of the reunion. 

At the time of the meeting of the last Assembly the 
debts of the Boards as reported were as follows: 


Board of Home Missions, General work......... $220,347 68 
Women’s Executive Com. of Home Missions.... 144,502 37 
Board of Foreign Missions.............++eeeeeee+ 1745770 54 
Board of Missions for Freedmen.............++++ 22,351 56 
Board of Education.........c20ccccccccccccccccce 3539 33 
Board of Ministerial Relief................+++00+ 1,977 86 

MRS ocu Cihce soda cs we eneneeeske se seset ious cous $567,489 34 


The total amount of money received by the Committee 
up to the twenty-sixth day of May, is $352,878.36. The 
number of contributing churches was 3,895, besides 
2,060 Sunday-schools. Many of the schools made the 
only contribution from their churches, and really repre- 
sent the Church’s work in this cause. Of Sunday- 
schools and Churches together there have been 5,95 . 
The number of individual remittances received up to 
date were 7,638. 

The payments of the Treasurer have been as follows: 


Board of Home Missions.............eseeeeeeees $191,230 84 
Board of Foreign Missions..............sseeeee- 92,717 44 
Board of Foreign Missions, current work....... 500 00 
Board of Ministerial Relief..................2+04- 1,177 75 
PONTE HE ION oo. ons os csw ance cvccscoecesecs 1,840 83 
ee Ot ED, so bu cn pe asbaueas casos ene enes 12,599 92 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society........... 17 50 

DN ccs ces kb ESubsucneo cases aneeee eee ekakaen $300,084 28 


The Committee recommended that the Treasurer be 
continued in office a sufficient time to close the accounts 
of the Committee, that the money which has or shall 
come into the hands of the Treasurer be distributed ac- 
cording to the pro rata suggested by the Assembly, and 
under which the contributions thus far have been di- 
vided, and that the Committee be discharged. 


EIGHTH DAY, FRIDAY, MAY 29TH—Morninc SEs- 
SION. 


The Assembly reconsidered the title, ‘‘ The Subordi- 
nate Standards,’ and the following formula of words 
was substituted: ‘‘ Being its Standards, subordinate to 
the Word of God, and containing,’’ etc. Winona Assem- 
bly Grounds, near Warsaw, Ind., was chosen as the lo- 
cation forthe next Assembly. The Committee on Bills 
and Overtures recommended a reduction of one cent on 
each member, and hereafter the Assembly assessment 
will be six cents instead of seven. 

The vexed Seminaries question was next resumed, 
and what had been feared by many of the commissioners 
proved to be the most delightful incident in the Assem- 
bly. After a brief address by Judge Humphrey, advo- 
cating the adoption of the Committee’s recommendation, 
Dr. B. L. Agnew, of Philadelphia, presented the follow- 
ing substitute for the second resolution: 

‘‘ The General Assembly highly appreciates the readiness 
of the Boards of Control in some of our theological semina- 
ries shown during the past year to carry out the plan ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of 1895; and whilst others 
of the Boards of Control have not seen their way clear as 
yet to adopt the general provisions of that plan and carry 
them into legal effect, the General Assembly cannot but 
hope that upon further consideration they may see their 
way clear to come to such a conclusion that all the funds 
and property in their hands and the teaching in the said 
seminaries may be so completely safe-guarded to the Church 
that benevolent persons contemplating making gifts or be- 
quests to these institutions may have the fullest confidence 
in the future security of such gifts or bequests. 

“‘With entire confidence in the integrity and wisdom of 
the beloved brethren in the control of our theological semi- 
naries, we urge them to take such measures as will secure 
this most desirable result, and also that these several 
Boards be requested to report to the next General Assem- 
bly what progress they have made in this direction.” 

Dr Agnew requested that, if possible, this substi- 
tute should be adopted without debate. Dr. Booth 
approved that suggestion. A slight passage of arms 
took place between Judge Willson, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Birch, of New York, and Mr. McDougall, of Cincin- 
nati. Judge Willson had expressed the feeling that 
much of the agitation in the Presbyterian Church of late 
years would have been avoided if more tact and grace 
had been shown. Dr. Birch protested against that ref- 
erence to those who had been engaged inthe recent con- 
troversies, and Mr. McDougall desired Judge Willson, to 
take back the statement that the Seminaries Committee 
had placed any seminary under an ecclesiastical ban by 
the second recommendation. Then came the vote which 
was unanimous in favor of the substitute. The three 
recommendations as revised were then adopted, and the 
Assembly broke forth into song, one of the elders start- 
ing the Doxology. Dr. Booth was called upon to pray, 
and at the close of his prayer, Dr. Davies, of New York, 
moved a vote of thanks to the Seminaries Committee. 

Having disposed of this question, several routine 
matters came up, after which Colonel McClung, read a 
report on the Armenian massacres, or rather upon the 
protection which should be given to American citizens, 
resident in Turkey. The Assembly sent its grateful 
recognition of the sincere efforts of President Cleveland 
to secure the safety of Americancitizens in the Turkish 
Empire, and expressed the belief that it is the duty of 
the American Government to assert and enforce all 
treaty rights in behalf of American citizens. A report 
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of the Judicial Committee in answer to the response 
from the New York Presbytery in regard to students 
from Union Seminary, was received and discussion set 
for the next day. 


EIGHTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A large number of reports were presented, including 
one on the temperance question, which was free from 
the special recommendations which have characterized 
many temperance reports in former assemblies. 

Before the adjournment hour Dr. Withrow announced 
the committee on the Mission Building in New York. 
He appointed ten men, many of them of national repu- 
tation, all laymen, but none resident in New York. 
They are: ex-President Benjamin Harrison, ex-Post- 
master-General John Wanamaker, ex-Governor James 
A. Beaver, of Pennsylvania; Thomas Ewing, of Pitts- 
burg; Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago; S. B. Huey, 
of Philadelphia; Thomas McDougall, of Cincinnati; 
H. B. Silliman, of Cohoes; Alexander S. McDonald, of 
Cincinnati, and Robert S. Williams, of Utica. 


NINTH DAY, SATURDAY, May 30th—MornNING 
SESSION. 


Another strong paper was adopted this morning 
against the Turkish atrocities. The Assembly refused 
to change the name of the Freedmen’s Board to that of 
the Board of Colored Missions, and also to leave it op- 
tional with individual church sessions whether or not 
people living in polygamy shall be admitted to the 
Church. 

The Moderator named the Committee of Nine to re- 
port on the Board of Home Missions. 

Ministers: William P. Kane, Bloomington, IIl.: Wil- 
liam L. McEwan, Pittsburg; John M. C. Holmes, Al- 
bany. 

Elders: Robert N. Willson, Philadelphia; Robert Pit- 
cairn, Pittsburg; E. E. White, Columbus; S. P. Harri- 
son, Allegheny City; L. W. Yaggy, Lake Forest, and 
Ralph E. Prime, Yonkers. 


NINTH DAY, SATURDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The closing session of the Assembly was marked with 
an earnest debate in regard to the rights of presbyteries. 
The committee added an explanatory statement to the 
first recommendation. A supplemental recommendation 
was also submitted, providing for a committee to prepare 
a constitutional rule regulative of the power of the As- 
sembly and the seminaries in the matter of the educa- 
tion of young men seeking to enter the ministry. 

Dr. Booth offered a resolution suggesting that as the 
matter was to come before the Synod of New York, no 
action be taken by this Assembly. After a debate last- 
ing nearly two hours, the following answer was adopted 
by a very large majority: 

“‘1, The General Assembly of 1896 reaffirms the action of 
the General Assembly of 1895 concerning the reception by 
presbyteries of students as candidates who are pursuing 
or intending to pursue their theological studies in semina- 
ries for whose instructions the General Assembly disavows 
responsibility. 

“In so doing we call attention to the facts that the Pres- 
bytery of New York last year asked the General Assembly 
to instruct it in relation to its duty toward students apply- 
ing to be taken under its care, and that the Assembly in re- 
sponse, instructed it, using substantially its own words, the 
action of the Assembly did not relate to the licensure of 
candidates but to the reception of students, asking to be 
taken under care. It fully recognized the right of Presby- 
tery to determine the qualification of candidates for licen- 
sure. We also express our understanding of the words 
“instruct’’ and ‘“‘ enjoin”’ in last year’s action to be simply 
an emphatic repetition in this expression of its response to 
the Presbytery of New York touching the specific question 
overtured. 

‘“‘2, We call attention to the difference in status between 
‘ministers from other denominations’ on the one hand, 
and students seeking to enter the ministry of the Church 
on the other hand, in the relation they sustain, or seek to 
sustain, to the Church. 

“As to Ministers ‘from other denominations,’ the Gen- 
eral Assembly having had no care or supervision of their 
theological instruction requires an examination as to their 
change, and reasons therefor, of conviction in doctrinal be- 
lief and in the Form of Church Government, and of their 
approval of and sincere acceptance of the Standards of the 
Church. 

“On the other hand, students seeking to come under the 
care of presbyteries as candidates for the Gospel ministry, 
have no presbyterial or ecclesiastical status, save what is 
implied in church membership; but having a purpose to 
qualify themselves in doctrinal belief for the Gospel 
ministry, it is indispensable for the purity of the Church in 
doctrine and polity, that presbyteries in receiving them 
under their care, so direct them inall cases when necessary, 
and, if need be, require them to pursue their theological 
Studies ‘under some approved divine,’ or, in institutions 
or seminaries which ‘have not been disapproved by the 
Church, that their instruction may be in all respects in ac- 
cord with the doctrine and polity of the Church into whose 
ministry they are seeking to enter. 

“3. While fully recognizing the constitutional right of 
Presbyteries in the matter of licensing candidates for the 
ministry (Form of Gov. Chap. 14), we are nevertheless 
urgent that presbyteries have special care of their exami- 
nations in subjects required by the Form of Gov., Chap. 14, 
Section 4, and that due respect be given to the deliverances 
of the General Assembly in the matter of the education‘of 
Students for the Gospel ministry. . 

“4. We are equally urgent that the same care be taken 
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by presbyteries in their examinations of ministers coming 
to us from foreign bodies, that is urged upon them in the 
licensure of candidates already under the care of presby- 
teries. 

“5, While this Committee has no doubt as to the powers of 
the General Assembly and Presbytery in the matter of 
candidates for the ministry being already expressly and 
clearly defined in our Form of Government, and applicable 
to all actual cases, nevertheless in view of the confusion 
said to be existing in many minds, causing serious differ- 
ence of opinion; 

“We recommend to the General Assembly, if it deems it 
wise, to appoint a special committee of five to prepare a 
constitution, rule, or such other action as may seem best to 
them, regulative of the power of the General Assembly and 
of the presbyteries to superintend the education and care of 
candidates for the ministry, to be reported to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, and in the event of the adoption by the next 
General Assembly to be overtured to the presbyteries.”’ 

The Moderator appointed the following committee: 
Ministers: Benjamin L. Agnew, of Philadelphia; J. 
Clement French, of Newark, and W. F. Junkin, of 
Montclair. Elders : Robert N. Willson and Franklin L. 
Sheppard, both of Philadelphia. 

The Assembly adjourned at 5:30 P.M., to meet on 
May 15th, 1897, at the Winona Assembly Grounds, near 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Southern Presbyterian Assembly. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THE Thirty-sixth General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States—better known as the 
‘Southern Presbyterian Church”—met in Memphis, 
Tenn., May 21st. It was opened with an able and ear- 
nest sermon by C. R. Hemphill, D.D., pastor of the 
Second Church, Louisville, Ky.,and Professor of Greek 
Exegesis in the Louisville Theological Seminary, from 
Rom. 15, 30: ‘‘ The love of the Spirit.”” The best evi- 
dence of the deep impression which the discourse made 
upon the large audience was after the Assembly had 
been constituted by prayer and the election of a Mod- 
erator was announced as the first item of business. A 
venerable brother arose and suggested that ‘‘the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit be invoked, and without nomi- 
nation the Assembly proceed to ballot for a Moderator; 
and, after the first ballot, the names of all be dropped 
except the two having the highest number of votes.” 
The suggestion was made a motion and carried, result- 
ing in the election of R. Q. Mallard, D.D., of New Or- 
leans. 

This was a new departure for this conservative body, 
and seemed to give very general satisfaction; for altho 
the Church papers in the South refrain from even giv- 
ing hints or suggestions to the Commissioners respect- 
ing candidates for this honor, yet in past years much 
time has been consumed by rather lengthy eulogies of 
the men put in nomination for this high office. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church covers all the once 
Confederate States, including Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Missouri and West Virginia. It has thirteen synods, 
seventy-six presbyteries, about twenty-five hundred 
churches and fifteen hundred ministers. Many of its 
older pastors were well known at the North, some of 
them before the War belonging to the Old School branch 
of the Presbyterian Church and some of them to the 
New School; but they are fast passing away. It was 
expected that Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, Dr. Dabney, 
and others of their distinguished leaders who are 
honored and loved, not only by their own Church, but 
by the whole Presbyterian family throughout the world, 
would grace the Assembly by their presence, altho they 
had refused to be sent as commissioners; but the infirm- 
ities of age made their attendance impossible. 

A visitor to this Assembly would be impressed, first of 
all, by the number of young men among the ministry, 
and then by the striking contrast between them as re- 
spects age and the eldership. Yet there was a sufficient 
number of venerable pastors to restrain youthful zeal. 

Without obtrusiveness, the venerable stated clerk, 
Jos. R. Wilson, D.D., of Columbia, S. C., who was 
Moderator of the Louisville Assembly in 1879, and 
Robert B. Farris, D.D., of St. Louis, permanent clerk, 
who was Moderator of the Staunton Assembly in 1881, 
arranged the business in such a systematic manner as to 
save time and secure dispatch. The young men love 
these permanent officers while they enjoy the esteem and 
confidence of the whole Church. 

A stranger is impressed with the cordial manner in 
which the Commissioners greet each other. It is more 
like the meeting of a large family than a mere ecclesias- 
tical gathering. They seem to have always known each 
other, so that it partakes largely of the character of a 
reunion. There are no parties in this Church—no burn- 
ing questions to separate them into distinct cliques; no 
vexed questions as to seminary control trouble them; no 
diversity of opinion prevails as to the doctrinal Stand- 
ards of the Church or the infallibility of the Scriptures. 
They revere the Word of God in its entirety, and accept 
with their whole hearts the testimony of Jesus Christ as 
to the human authorship of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

It is a dignified body—no demonstrations of feeling 
when there are differences of opinion respecting any 
matter which may be pending, are permitted. _ The 
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whole atmosphere is pervaded by a sense of responsi- 
bility, so that applause is instantly checked as unseemly 
in the highest judicatory of the Church. 

It has been a prosperous year with nearly all the ex- 
ecutive committees corresponding to the Boards in the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, and they are not only 
free from debt, but some show a respectable balance in 
their respective treasuries. Foreign missions take the 
lead. The receipts for the past year for this cause 
amounted to $142,099.77, or $9,766.87 more than the re- 
ceipts of the previous year. It has missions in Brazil, 
China, Congo, Italy, Japan, Corea and Mexico. But 
the wants of our own land are not neglected. The Com- 
mittees of Home Missions, Colored Evangelization, 
Education, Publication and Colportage are doing a noble 
work. But it is felt that still more should be done, and 
earnest attention was given to the consideration of 
means for increasing their efficiency and extending the 
work of these various committees. 

The race problem which confronts them is difficult of 
solution. Colored people desire separate churches and 
preachers belonging to their own race. Saturday even- 
ing was set apart for a popular meeting in behalf of 
Colored Evangelization, and several colored members of 
the Assembly delivered stirring addresses, setting forth 
the needs of their own people. af 

On Monday the most important question discussed 
was that of representation in the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance. The Committee on Foreign Correspondence, 
the Rev. Dr. Burgett, of Mobile, being chairman, re- 
ported in favor of reducing the number of delegates 
from the Southern Assembly to the Alliance from thirty- 
two to ten, in order toa reduction of the expense incident 
to the larger number. This feature of the report was 
ultimately rejected, and instead a resolution was adopted 
instructing the representation to bring to the attention 
of the council the basis of representation, and the mat- 
ter of expenses, with the view of reducing them, if pos- 
sible, and of making an equitable distribution among 
the several bodies represented in the Alliance. 

On Tuesday the question of chief interest, the discus- 
sion of which consumed a large part of the day, was one 
connected with the Assembly’s Home and School at 
Fredericksburg, Va. In 1893 the General Assembly ac- 
cepted from the Synod of Virginia, an institution at 
Fredericksburg, recently established there for the edu- 
cation of missionaries’ children and the children of de- 
ceased ministers at home, under the care of the Rev. 
Messrs. A. P. Saunders and T. R. Sampson, returned 
missionaries from Greece. 

In 1895 a ‘‘ Bible and Training School’’ was added, 
chiefly with a view to training young women for home 
and foreign missionary work. The dean of this 
school is the Rev. Richard M. Hodge, of the well- 
known Princeton Hodge family. The institution has 
greatly prospered, but needs additional funds. The 
Common Council of Fredericksburg proposed, some 
months ago, to give it bonds to the amount of $10,000, 
if allowed to name for free education, annually, in its col- 
legiate department ten accredited pupils from the public 
schools of the city. This proposition was accepted by 
the trustees of the school, whose acts are subject to 
the review and control of the Assembly. It was over 
this item in the report of the ‘‘ Home and School” that 
a long and most spirited debate arose in the Assem- 
bly, the question at issue being the acceptance of public 
funds for denominational education. The report, fa- 

voring the acceptance of the money, was finally adopted 
by a vote of 99 to 43. The minority filed a protest. 

The high-water mark of interest in the Assembly was 
reached on Wednesday in the discussion of an appeal 
of the Presbytery of Charleston, S. C., from the decision 
of the Synod of South Carolina touching the case of 
Reuben James, a colored candidate for the ministry. 
Reuben James had appeared before a committee of the 
Presbytery of Charleston, had been examined as to his 
Christian character and motives in seeking the minis- 
try; the examination had been satisfactory, and the 
committee recommended that he be taken under the care 
of presbytery and sent to the Stillman Institute at 
Tuskaloosa, Ala., for theological training. But the 
presbytery, by a large majority, refused to indorse this 
recommendation of its committee and declined to take 
James under its care. When the minutes of Charleston 
Presbytery came up for review last fall by the Synod of 
South Carolina, it appeared that the only reason given 
by the presbytery for its refusal to receive James under 
its care was that he was colored. The synod disap- 
proved the action of the presbytery and directed it to 
correct its error. From this action of synod the presby- 
tery appealed to the General Assembly, now in session 
in Memphis. The presbytery was represented by Mr. J. 
A. Enslow, a venerable ruling elder in the Westminster 
Church, of Charleston, and the Rev. H. G. Gilland; 
while the synod was represented by Ruling Elder W. 
EK. Thompson and President James Woodrow, D.D., a 
the University of South Carolina and formerly professor 
in Columbia Theological Seminary. Deep and intense 
interest was manifested by the whole Assembly in this 
discussion, and even a Stranger could discern that the 
overwhelming sentiment of the body was with the 
synod. When the issue was reached 118 members voted 
not to sustain. Presbytery’s appeal, 20 to sustain and gto 
“* sustain in part.’ These g were moved by technical 
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considerations, otherwise they would probably all have 
voted with the large majority. So profound was the in- 
terest that at one point in Dr. Woodrow’s very able and 
masterly defense of the synod suppressed applause was 
heard—a rare thing in a Southern Assembly. 

This interest in the ‘‘ Brother in Black,’’ was further 
shown on Thursday, when the report of the Committee 
on Colored Evangelization was under discussion. One 
feature of this report provides for two evangelists at 
large, one white, the other colored. In advocacy of this 
special feature of the report the most eloquent speech of 
the Assembly was made by the Rev. Dr. Morton, of 
North Carolina. Many in the audience were visibly 
moved by his touching and powerful appeal on behalf of 
the colored race, so faithful in days of bondage, so true 
in times of strife that tried men’s souls, and still so 
friendly and yet so needy in days of peace. This re- 
port, as adopted by the Assembly, recommends further 
correspondence with the Reformed Church of America 
in regard to co-operation in work among the Negroes of 
the South. Such correspondence was initiated last year, 
and gives some promise of good results. The report 
further recommends the purchase of the Ferguson-Wil- 
liams College, at Abbeville, S. C., the consideration of 
more liberal plans for the Stillman Theological Insti- 
tute in Alabama, and the raising of $15,000 during the 
year for Colored Evangelization. 

A. L. Phillips, D.D., the devoted and efficient Secre- 

‘tary of the Executive Committee on Colored Evangeli- 
zation, was unanimously re-elected, and the indications 
are that he will have during the coming year a heartier 
support than hitherto from the churches. His com- 
mittee, sorely trammeled by limited funds, aids five 
colored presbyteries, forty-eight ministers and sixty- 
eight of theirchurches. Dr. Phillips is also Superin- 
tendent of Stillman Institute, the Theological Seminary 
established several years ago at Tuskaloosa, Ala., for 
the training of a colored ministry. A missionary course 
has recently been added to this school of the prophets, 
with special reference to the training of missionaries 
for the Congo, where two graduates of the institution 
now labor in the Southern Presbyterian Mission, one of 
them being the well-known Rev. Wm. H. Sheppard, 
F.R.G.S. The General Assembly to-day called the 
special attention of its churches to the value of thjs 
school as an aid to mission work onthe Congo. It can 
well be said, without exaggeration, that the course 
which has elicited deepest interest in this Assembly -is 
that of the Negro, not on sentimental grounds, but on 
the high plane of Christian brotherhood, privilege and 
duty; and Dr. Morton only voiced the feelings of the 
body when in glowing words he exclaimed: ‘‘ Let this 
Assembly go down to history as memorable for its deep 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the colored race.” 

The Assembly declined to elect a Sunday-school Sec- 
retary. Questions pertaining to Sunday-school litera- 
ture, young people’s societies and the Bible Society re- 
ceived due attention. On the whole, this Assembly is a 
very conservative one, animated by a most harmonious 
spirit, and its influence on the Church cannot be other- 
wise than happy. 


Religious Notes. 


A PARTY of Theosophists, headed by Claude Falls 
Wright, have gone on a pilgrimage around the world. 
They will spend some time in Great Britain and visit 
other countries, including India, as representatives of 
their faith. 


....The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
met at Cincinnati last week. The earlier discussions 
had to do with the course of the theological seminary, 
which has been changed from four years of six months 
each tothree years of eight months. 


....It is reported from Rome that the Papal Nuncios 
at Paris, Madrid and Lisbon will be created cardinals at 
the Consistory to be held June 22d. Ata public Con- 
sistory to be held June 25th, Cardinal Satolli and the 
others who were created cardinals last November, will 
receive the red hat. 


....In connection with the discussion as to the sale of 
the Presbyterian Building, attention has been drawn to 
an offer of $750,000 for the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation building on Twenty-third Street. The directors 
say that they will consider one of a million dollars, but 
are not anxious to dispose of the building. Similarly, 
there is talk of selling the Fourth Avenue Church pro- 
perty if asufficiently large sum should be offered. 


....The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church met May 2gth at Xenia, O. The Rev. James 
White, D.D., of Kansas City, Kan., formerly of New 
York City, was elected Moderator. Various memorials 
were presented with regard to the securing of proper 
recognition of Christ as mediator, in the national 
Thanksgiving proclamation, and also on the subject of 
temperance, reform, Sunday desecration and Sunday 
newspaper service. 


....At the General Conference of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, in Mobile, Ala., there was 
great interest over the election of bishops. The first 
eighteen candidates voted for received from one up to 
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154 votes. This last was given to the Rev. George W. 
Clinton, D.D., editor of The Star of Zion. The next in 
order were the Rev. Jehu Holliday and the .Rev. J. B. 
Small, D.D. All three were elected, and amid such en- 
thusiasm that the successful candidates were lifted upon 
the shoulders of their friends and carried up and down 
the aisle. 


....The annual commencement exercises of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church took place in this city, last week. There were 
thirty-three graduates. Interest especially centered 
about the meeting of the associate alumni of the semi- 
nary on the preceding day. For some time there has 
been a strife between them and the trustees of the semi- 
nary in regard to filling a chair in the faculty. As re- 
ported the difficulty arose some years ago. In 1836 the 
alumni commenced the work of raising funds for an 
alumni chair; but the wofk dragged, and it was not un- 
til 1883 that the necessary $25,000 was secured. The 
association offered the funds to the seminary for the en- 
dowment of a professorship, to be known as the Alumni 
Professorship of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
This was to be tenable for a period of three years, and at 
the end of the term a new professor was to be chosen, 
the right of nomination to remain with the alumni asso- 
ciation. It was for the delivery of lectures only, and the 
professor was not required to be a resident of the city 
nor a member of the faculty. The plan was to follow 
the same course adopted in European countries and se- 
cure able men for the limited term who could not be 
available for the permanent professorship. A little later 
it was proposed that this temporary professorship be 
changed to a permanent one, and there was conference, 
a joint meeting being held in 1887. The result of this 
was the adoption of a report signed by representatives of 
the trustees and of the alumni association. This report 
was adopted by the trustees but not by the association, 
who declined to act upon it and referred it back to the 
committee. The next year there-was a clash. The 
trustees had drafted a statute for incorporation in the 
working laws of the seminary, making the professorship 
permanent; and meanwhile the associate alumni had 
nominated the Rev. Dr. Hopkins for a_ period 
of ten years. This, however, was not confirmed by the 
trustees. The next year the alumni association was in- 
corporated and nominated the Rev. Dr. Cady, which 
nomination was confirmed by the trustees. Two years 
later the alumni offered to modify the three-year clause 
so as to allow Dr. Cady to remain in charge for another 
term. The trustees would not consent to this and passed 
a resolution that the income from the funds should be 
allowed to accumulate and be added to the principal until 
the associate alumni should consent to nominate a per- 
manent professor. Notwithstanding this, last year the 
alumni nominated the late John J. Elmendorf, D.D., for 
the three year term, and the trustees declined to con- 
firm him. The alumni then took steps to secure the 
control over the funds, and the matter was brought into 
the courts. Afterthe death of Dr. Elmendorf, this year, 
the alumni nominated Dr. C. C. Tiffany; but the trustees 
took no action and the post was thus left vacant. So 
far, every effort to bring the two parties together has 
failed, and it is probable that the matter will be decided 
in the courts. 


Ministerial Register. 


ABBOTT, L. A., Bapt., Alton, Ill, resigns. 


BATES, C.S., Cong., Farmington, N. H., accepts call to 
Hanson, Mass. 


BATES, W.H., Presb., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to 
Webster Grove, Mo. 


BECK, T. R., Dutch Ref., Oakland, Cal., died May 22d. 

BECKFORD, F. S., Bapt., Sanbornton, N. H., accepts call 
to Dummerston, Vt. 

BIRD, C. W., Cong., Alma, Mich., died May 6th, aged 44. 

BUSHEE, W. A., Cong., Woonsocket, R. I., accepts call to 
Northwood Center, N. H. 

CRANSTON, Eart, Meth., consecrated Bishop May 26th, 
Cleveland, O. 

EDGAR, GeorceE E., Prot. Epis., Urbana, accepts call to 
Milford, O 

GRAHAM, Jonny, Presb., Allegheny, accepts call to Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

HALL, GeorcE, Prot. Epis., Seaford, Del., died May 13th. 

HARTZELL, J. C., Meth., consecrated Bishop May 26th, 
Cleveland, O. 

HUBBELL, J. W., Cong., Mansfield, O., died May roth, 
aged 61. 

ee tt i i Luth., Center City, Minn., accepts call to 








Rockfor 

MATTHEWS, Paut, Prot. Epis., Omaha, Neb., accepts 
call to Cincinnati, O. 

McCABE, C. C., Meth., consecrated Bishop, May 26th, 
Cleveland, O. 

ROBNETT, J. D., Bapt., President of Howard Payne Col- 
lege, Brownwood, accepts call to Dallas, Tex. 

SMITH, T. C. og i Irvington, accepts call to Cong. 
ch., Alexandria, Ind 

STANLEY, J. D., Prot. Epis., Terre Haute, Ind., accepts 
call to Cincinnati, oO 

THOMPSON, J. L., United Presb., Buffalo, N. Y., died at 
Colorado Springs, May 16th. 

TRUE, Mrs. Maria T., Presb. missionary in Japan, died 
April 18th. 

TURK, M.H., Cong., Hooksett, N. H., accepts call to 
Quincy, Mass. : 

TYLER, A. H., Cong., Roslindale, Mass., died May 13th, 
aged 72. 
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Literature. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes.* 


In the altogether good sense of the word, Dr, 
Holmes was an egoist. He probably was thinking of 
his own descent when he coined the phrase ‘the 
Brahmin Caste,’’ of New England, which may be 
dying out now because the ‘‘Brahmins’’ are few. 
About the best thing to be had in New England when 
Dr. Holmes entered it, was an ancestry; and Dr. 
Holmes enjoyed that distinction and got as much profit 
and satisfaction from it as it was able to yield. We 
cannot say that he was born to the purple, for the 
aristocracy of New England was not of that courtly 
hue. It was an aristocracy of godly descent, of sim- 
ple living, strong character and honest life, which 
took to farms rather than palaces or plantations, 
and was always ready for hard work, and plenty of it, 
in all weathers and stations. 

In this sense Dr. Holmes was an aristocrat. The 
aristocracy he boasted was of the New England type, 
and therein so unique and so different from the con- 
ventional type, that it was slow to be recognized. In 
fact, its recognition was at last thrust on the world 
by the generation to which Dr. Holmes belonged, as 
an aristocracy of being, very different from the De/ 
gratia jure divino, or social snob variety. In the 
volume before us Mr. Morse quotes some interesting 
examples—for instance, this from the ‘‘Autocrat’’: 


‘*I go for the man with the family portraits against 
the one with the twenty-cent daguerreotype, unless I 
find out that the latter is the betterof the two. I go for 
the man who inherits family traditions, and the cumu- 
lative traditions of at least four or five generations.” 

The amiably egoistic view of himself which com- 
bined so pleasantly with all this in Dr. Holmes’s make- 
up is delightfully illustrated in Mr. Morse’s pages. 
Here is a passage too characteristic to be omitted: 

“**Tn the last week of August used to fall Commence- 
ment day at Cambridge. I remember that week well, 
for something happened to me once at that time, name- 
ly, I was born.’ It was on the twenty-ninth day of 
August, 1809, that this event befell. Nature was active 
that year, like a stirred volcano, casting forth also upon 
the world Gladstone, Tennyson, Darwin and Abraham 
Lincoln. An hundred years earlier Samuel Johnson 
was born, or, as Dr. Holmes puts it: ‘The year 1709 
was made ponderous and illustrious in English biog- 
raphy by his birth. My own humble advent to the 
world of protoplasm was in the year 1809 of the present 
century.’ And it used to amuse the Doctor somewhat 
to lay his own progress in life alongside that of the 
great lexicographer, as tho the two were passing 
through the world like a pair of oxen, with the yoke of 
just a century between them, which would keep them 
swaying alongside of each other, never letting them 
either separate farther or draw nearer together. He 
used to take down his Boswell and see what Johnson 
was about, in that year of his age to which he himself 
had then come.” 

In 1809 his father was minister of the old church 
founded by Hooker at Cambridge (then Newtown). 
Mr. Morse’s volume contains an excellent heliotype 
of the old home, with the lights and shades of old trees 
about it, as those who knew Cambridge when it was 
still standing recall it. 

The material for this part of the Doctor's life is 
rather scant and consists, forthe most part, of autobio- 
graphic notes made by Dr. Holmes late in life and put 
together in a desultory way and in the light of subse- 
quent reflections. The Holmes family were evidently 
not overfond’ of letter writing or of preserving the 
documents of its own history. A few letters from the 
father to the son survive. From one of them we 
gather that the son, thena schoolboy at Andover, was 
no more free with his pen than the rest; for the father 
writes: ‘‘ Be more particular when you write next, and 
let us know all about you.’’ One other exception 
there is, the letters to his life-long friend from his 
school days at Andover, Phineas Barnes, an interest- 
ing but not very full series, nor strikingly different 
from what might be expected of one bright boy writing 
to another. 

His record in Harvard was only the respectable one 
of the seventeenth man in his class. That class was, 
however, the remarkable one of ’29, and as such fur- 
nished young Holmes, as the Bowdoin class of ‘25 
furnished Mr. Longfellow, with a brilliant group of 
intimate friends to grow up with. The social instinct 
was strong among them, and they soon began to have 
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annual dinners in Boston, for which, as Mr. Morse re- 
marks, 

‘‘There certainly was rare social material—George 
T. Davis, a member of Congress, whom Thackeray de- 
clared the most agreeable dinner-companion whom he 
met in the United States; B. R. Curtis, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, one of the greatest lawyers 
whom this country has ever produced; George T. Bige- 
low, Chief Justice of Massachusetts; James Freeman 
Clarke, than whom none was more charming; Professor 
Benjamin Pierce; the Rev. Samuel May, kindliest of 
Abolitionists; S. F. Smith, who had the good luck to 
write ‘‘America’’; the Rev. Joseph Angier, who was 
supposed to sing precisely like an angel.”’ 

College done, young Holmes first tried his hand at 
the law and then settled down to the earnest study of 
medicine, ending in the two expensive but all im- 
portant years at Paris for which his parents came 
‘«gallantly to the mark and made such sacrifices as 
they had to make.”’ a 

So far as the biography is concerned it is here in 
this Paris life that young Holmes first springs into 
the revelation of himself and becomes interesting. 
The tremendous stimulus of the new scenes acting on 
him is almost equally intoxicating to the reader. He 
enters with enthusiasm into the circle of great men 
who at that time crowded the university, and were the 
exponents of the new intellectual age of the world. 
The young American student was a sympathetic pupil, 
full of the enthusiasm of the times, in for everything 
that had life in it, including a touch of bull-fights and 
the cock-pit, the Frenchiest Frenchman of them all, 
and inspired with a corresponding anti-Anglican feel- 
ing which expresses itself in an amusing account of a 
short trip to London, during which he writes home : 


‘*The princess [Victoria] is a nice, fresh-looking girl, 
blonde, and rather pretty. The king looks like a retired 
butcher. The queen is much such a person in aspect as 
the wife of the late William Frost, of Cambridge, an ex- 
emplary milkman, now probably immortal on a slab of 
slatestone as a father, a husband and a brother. The 
king blew his nose twice, and wiped the royal perspira- 
tion repeatedly from a face which is probably the larg- 
est uncivilized spot in England.”’ 


Once back in Paris he writes again: 


‘*T am getting more and more a Frenchman. I love 
to talk French, to eat French, to drink French 

and I do believe, if Napoleon was alive, andI stayed 
here much longer, I should want to fight a little.”’ 

It is evident that the man was let loose within him, 
and exulting in the first sense of his powers. He dis- 
dains low economies, and, aristocrat that he is, will! 
live like a gentleman, as witness this in one of his let- 
ters home of the period: 

‘*Economy, in one sense, is too expensive for a stu- 
dent. For my part, I say freely that a certain degree 
of ease connected with my manner of living—a tolerably 
good dinner, a nice book when I want it, and that kind 
of comforts, are in the place of theaters and parties, for 
which I have less taste than many good fellows of my 
acquaintance. I can go home if I must; but while I am 
here I will not eat a dinner for twenty-five sous and 
drink sour wine at a shabby restaurant. In this point I 
agree with the experience of the first young men we 
have had here—Jackson, Gerhard, Stewartson—all 
hard, very hard students, but who utterly exploded the 
idea of getting along for less than I have mentioned. . . . 
To speak definitely, you may consider my expenses as 
at least twelve hundred dollars a year—books, instru- 
ments, private instruction, and everything included. I 
tell you that it is not throwing away money, because 
nine-tenths of it goes straight into my head in the shape 
of knowledge.”’ 

In due time young Holmes starts in his profession 
at Boston, where he builds up a fair practice; nothing 
more. He marries, and marries well. He drops into 
his place as Parkman Professor of Anatomy in 
Harvard, and illustrates it with his marvelous powers 
as a lecturer and teacher. He was more or less known 
as a poet and writer. His ‘‘ Old Ironsides’’ had saved 
Commodore Stewart’s war-battered frigate ‘‘ Consti- 
tution.”” His epoch-making essay on the ‘‘ Conta- 
giousness of Puerperal Fever’’ had hit the mark 
and won its way. ‘‘ The Last Leaf,’’ with its one per- 
fect stanza, and in many respects to be ranked where 
Mr. Morse places it, as the most happy and charac- 
teristic of all his achievements in verse, was published 
in 1836. But fame lingered; and during all these 
twenty years Dr. Holmes, as compared with what he 
afterward became, remained unknown. 

He was within two years of what he calls the “‘ five- 
barred gate of life’’ when the capital event which dis- 
closed him to the world took place. It was the pub- 
lication of the ‘« Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ in 
1857~'58. The ‘‘ Autocrat’’ revealed the part he 
could shine in, and made his reputation at a spring. 
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He shot up into a sudden fame which has been sur- 
passed in the literary history of this century only by 
Christopher North’s ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.”’ In the 
fourth number of the ‘‘ Autocrat’’ appeared ‘‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus,’’ which carried the Doctor’s 
reputation as a poet higher than ever. 

The ‘‘ Professor’’ in the following series, tho not 
inferior to the ‘‘ Autocrat ’’ has, perhaps, less of the 
quality which arrests popular attention. Mr. Morse’s 
critical remarks on the entire At/antic series are emi- 
nently judicious. For an author who has allowed himself 
in many parts of his work to allude to the critics and 
their work in such contemptuous terms, he certainly 
gives us a very liberal allowance in his own pages; and 
that, too, we must in justice add, ofa very interesting, 
judicious and useful character. This remark applies 
with equal force to Mr. Morse’s appreciation of Dr. 
Holmes'’s entire literary work, particularly to his re- 
marks on ‘‘ Elsie Venner.’’ 

The defect of the work as a Life is one which it is 
impossible to supply, and which is described and la- 
mented by Mr. Morse himself, that it makes, and we 
suppose must make, an inadequate representation of 
Dr. Holmes’ s wit, genius and brilliancy in conversation. 
As Mr. Morse justly remarks, he had no Boswell to 
report him, and yet, just where this deplorable silence 
falls on the book, the most brilliant coruscations of 
his genius were wont to occur, for he was greater in 
conversation than he was ever able to be in poetry or 
prose, or even in the wonderfully speaking doubles of 
himself he invented in the ‘‘ Autocrat ’’ and the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.”’ 

Mr. Morse’s plaint as to the meagerness of the let- 
ters contained in his volumes will strike his readers 
as not wholly called for. Dr. Holmes was not greatly 
given to the writing.of letters, but what he wrote he 
wrote well. With such correspondents as Lowell, 
Motley, James Freeman Clarke, James T. Fields, Mrs. 
Stowe and others of the same rank, he might easily 
be tempted to do his best. Certainly nothing could 
illustrate better the Doctor’s vast capacity for humor 
than his letter to Dr. Weir Mitchell on receiving a 
copy of the famous Portuguese Grammar, ‘‘ English 
as She is Spoke.’’ The volumes are full of plums, and 
are quite as entertaining as we could wish them to be; 
tho we miss many of the Doctor's brilliant sayings, as, 
for example, the reply to the correspondent who 
wanted a prescription to secure him a long life: ‘‘ Get 
a pair of long-lived ancestors and have a mortal dis- 
ease.’’ Jest and joke, however, take their place in the 
book as they were compounded in the Doctor himself, 
as the accidental elements of a very serious character. 

In general, Mr. Morse represents his subject truly 
in these serious relations. It is unfortunate that a 
man whose special infirmity was that he could neither 
think nor speak of Calvinistic divinity with any degree 
of appreciation, should have had a biographer with 
the same infirmity as his own, and inclined to practice 
it more freely. 

Of criticism on these points Dr. Holmes had enough 
while he lived, a fair share of it coming from our- 
selves. We prefer to remember now his reverence for 
what he believed to be the principles and spirit of es- 
sential Christianity, and his kindly and helpful rela- 
tions with those who in any way illustrated it, the 
high, pure, healthy, moral tone of what he wrote, and 
his scorn and contempt for the literature of the dung- 
hill. 

Among his poems at least twelve belong in the class 
of religious hymns. Two of them have taken a per- 
manent place in our hymnology: 

“O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain when Thou art near 
and the ‘‘ Sunday Hymn 
‘Lord of all being! throned afar, 
* The glory flames from sun and star, 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near!” 

No less devout are his noble ‘‘ Parting Hymn,”’ his 

‘‘Army Hymn”’ and the hymn opening 
“Thou gracious Power, whose mercy lends.” 

We are writing here, however, not so much of Dr. 
Holmes as of Mr. Morse and his representation of him. 
In closing what we have to say, we wish to call atten- 
tion to the account we find in these volumes of Dr. 
Holmes’s methods of work; for it was by severe and 
well-directed work that he filled the horn of plenty 
from which he drew. Mr. Morse describes him as 
working with every imaginable cyclopedia and help at 
hand, and putting his discoveries together in a beauti- 
fully methodic manner, which, to some persons, might 
seem mechanical—a fate, however, from which he was 
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saved partly by the abundance of his treasures and 
partly by the vigor and vitality of his mind. 

No more instructive biography has been written 
than the history of Dr. Holmes’s discovering the part 
which was to make him famous when he was approach- 
ing his fiftieth year. 

The secret of it all lay in the law of progress under 
which he lived. It was not enough for him to have 
been in the advance once. He must be there now. 
No principle was more firmly planted in his mind than 
that the new light of yesterday is the old light of to- 
day, and that when a man halts in his progress old 
age has him in his paw. 


Good Summer Reading. 

WE take pleasure in calling the attention of our read- 
ers to the following recent books of prose and verse ad- 
mirably suited to summer reading. Of course we do not 
pretend to make the list complete, and we expressly 
disavow any intention to detract from the interest of 
such excellent books as we may fail to mention. 

Of novels and stories we recall most easily Zom Gro- 
gan, by F. Hopkinson Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
a fine, strong, short novel of American life, in a new 
vein. Its chief character is a striking creation.- 
The Damnation of Theron Ware, by Harold Frederic 
(Stone & Kimball), which, altho objectionable in some 
of its features, is vigorously written and full of interest. 
Many of its scenes are powerfully presented. Sum- 
mer in Arcady, by James Lane Allen (Macmillan & Co.), 
which we read in the Cosmopolitan under a different 
title, is a pastoral of Kentucky with many pleasing, and 
some unnecessarily repellant features; in the main, a 
charming story. Madelon, by Mary E. Wilkins 
(Harper & Brothers), will please those who care 
greatly for presentations of New England life, dry, 
hard, pathetic, tragic, everything but cheerful and 
cheering. Miss Wilkins here revels in her well-known 
style and powers of delineation and analysis, and even 
exceeds herself in making grewsome folk doubly grew- 
some and unbearable life trebly unbearable. The 
Supply at St. Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A stirring and stimulating 
Story with a deep and strong religious purpose. 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) A breezy romance full of stories of 
adventure, fighting and hairbreadth escapes in France 
during the great Napoleon’s time. Personal Recollec- 
tions of Joan of Arc. By Mark Twain. (Harper & Bro- 
thers.) A fine combination of history, biography and 
romance covering a period and a life of singular and 
moving interest to old and young. Comedies of Court- 
ship. By Anthony Hope. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
A collection of bright, light, breezy stories, by a writer 
who never fails to do charming work. A Lady of 
Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) A notably powerful story in some respects 
and well worth reading; but it is not.on a high moral 
plane; nor, from the nature of its subject, could it well 
be free from unpleasant, even disgusting features. 
Emma Lou—Her Book. By Mary M. Mears. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) A pleasing story of a young wom- 
an’s experiences as a country school-teacher, freely 
and humorously told.———ZJn the Village of Viger. By 
Duncan Campbell Scott. (Copeland & Day.) A volume 
of cleverly sketched Canadian French stories, by a prom- 
ising young writer. Galloping Dick. By H. B. Mar- 
riot Watson (Stone & Kimball), contains some graphic 
and delightfully fresh sketches of adventure told by a 
highwayman. The author’s style is excellent. 
Strangers at Lisconnell. By Jane Barlow. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) A collection of ‘‘ Irish Idylls,’’ brimming with 
drollery and pathos peculiar to life in the Emerald Isle. 
Adam Johnstone's Son, by F. Marion Crawford 
(Macmillan & Co.) will be sure to have a wide reading 
this summer, and should go into the traveling bag. 
Kriegspiel. By Francis Hinds Groome. (Ward, Locke 
& Bowden.) A leisurely study of modern gypsy life.—— 
A Singular Life, By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) A thoughtful, intensely religious 
story in the best sense, dramatic and full of vigorous 
life. 

Among books of outdoor life and those treating of 
subjects peculiarly suited to reading in the hammock, 
or by lake or sea, we may mention: /m New England 
Fields and Woods, by Rowland E. Robinson (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and from the same publishers, Four- 
Handed Folk, by Olive Thorne Miller, and a delightful 
book of sketches by Bradford Torrey, describing out-of- 
door rambles in the woods and among the hills of Ten- 
nessee, entitled Spring Notes from Tennessee. Idyll- 
ists of the Countryside, by G. H. Ellwanger (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), will lend itself well to warm weather and open- 
air reading. The style is attractive, and the several 
essays are thoughtfully suggestive. A Few Memo- 
ries, by Mary Anderson (Harper & Brothers), is a de- 
lightful book of simple, straightforward personal recol- 
lections, earnest in tone, captivating, intimate, sweet. 
The stage and stage-life never before had so pure a 
light cast upon them. Another attractive book is 
Brother and Sister, a memoir, and the Letters of Ernest 
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and Henrietta Renan, translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
(Macmillan & Co.) It is one of the most tender, touch- 
ing and intensely human volumes ever written. And 
from the same publishers 7hrough Jungles and Desert, 
by William Astor Chanler, a record of stirring adven- 
ture, by a daring and enthusiastic sportsman and ex- 
plorer, will be found entertaining and instructive in 
quite a different way. It is a hearty, wholesome, vig- 
orous book. The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, by 
Eugene Field (Charles Scribner’s Sons), is just the book 
for a warm afternoon, and a shady country nook. 
Quiet, authentic humor keeps company with gentle irony 
and dainty literary extravagances from opening to close 
of this engaging work. Notes of the Night, and Other 
Out-door Sketches,by Charles C. Abbott (The Century 
Co.), will bring all seasons together for the reader, and 
blend into a pleasing harmony all of the bird-songs and 
bird-habits. Dr. Abbott is a naturalist who can write 
without fear of the dry-as-dusts. Aucassin and 
Nicolette (Copeland & Day), has been prettily translated 
by M.S. Henry and Edward W. Thomson. Readers 
who care to know what the old French story is like will 
be glad to have this little book. 

Dean Stanley laid aside Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell”’ for his 
summer reading. On much the same principle of selec- 
tion we.name inthis our present list Letters and Verses 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, edited by Roland E. Pro- 
there, author of ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Dean Stan- 
ley.’’ The attraction of this collection is that the mate- 
rials for it have been selected for their general interest 
more than for their biographic value. Stanley threw all 
his gifts and graces into his letters. One can hardly go 
amiss in.reading them. Wherever he alights the ground 
beneath him will spring forth and bear abundantly. 
Some of these letters have been published before, but 
they will bear reading again. Those describing the 
death of his father, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, cannot be 
read too often. Controversial, dry and technical exam- 
ples have been winnowed out of the collection. As it 
stands the volume will take its place among the gems of 
correspondences and be prized as such. Mr. Prothero 
aids the reader with little explanatory prefaces to each 
letter. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00.) 

East and West. By Sir Edwin Arnold, author of the 
“Light of Asia.”” This very attractive volume is a 
series of papers contributed to the Daily Telegraph and 
other publications. They compose a charming miscel- 
lany, in which each has a grace of its own. Apart from 
the religious skepticism which, unhappily, we have to 
expect from Sir Edwin Arnold, the volume is an ideal 
collection of short, brilliant, and most delightful chap- 
ters for summer reading. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00.) The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln. By 
Ida M. Tarbell, with unpublished documents and rem- 
iniscences. Good, good, very good. (S.S. McClure. 
$1.50.) —Some Memories of Paris. By f. Adolphus, 
who knew the French capital, before the last war, in the 
war, and after the war. If one wishes to see the 
hypnotic illusion swept away the book for him is Ernest 
Hart’s Hypnotism, Mesmerism and the New Witchcraft. 
(Appleton. New edition. $1.50.) For an amazing- 
ly interesting portrait of a princely flirt, and how she 
played the game of hearts against crowns, and helped 
on a queen’s policy with a woman’s flirtation, turn to 
The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth. A History of the Va- 
vious Negotiations for her Marriage. By Martin A. S. 
Hume, handsomely published in exactly the right type 
for summer reading, by an author who had previously 
edited the calendar of Spanish State papers of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and may be assumed to have 
knowledge of the perilous subject of which 
he -writes. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) The 
Riviera. By Charles Lentheric. (Putnams. $2.00.) 
In the lighter, archeological vein, intelligent and 
charming. No less charming is Rome and Pompeii: 
Archeological Rambles. By Gaston Boissier. (The same. 
$2.50.) ——— The Makers of Rome. A characteristic work 
by Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan. $3.00.) Constanti- 
nople. By Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 2 vols., $10.00.) Mogul Emperors of Hin- 
dustan. By Edward S. Holden. (Scribners.) Mars. 
By Percival Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
Vacation Rambles. Thomas Hughes’s ‘‘Vacuus 
Viator’ Letters. (Macmillan. $1.75.) Vergilin the 
Middle Ages. By Comparetti. (Macmillan. $2.50.) A 
mine of curious and interesting learning. -Joan of 
Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. The latest and best; rich 
in the sad romance of the history.———(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) The Book of a Hundred Games. 
By May White. Lots of fun. (Scribners. $1.00.)——— 
Aux Etats Unis. Par Dr. Auguste Lutand. (Brentano.) 
Brilliant and entertaining in the highest degree. 
Those who want some cool reading have their choice be- 
tween General Greely’s Handbook of Arctic Discovery, a 
capital piece of condensed work (Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, $1.00), and Casper Whitney’s On Snow Shoes to the 
Barren Ground, twenty-eight hundred miles toward the 
North Pole after musk-oxen and wood-bison. (Harper 
& Brothers. $3.00.}———Those who want a great book 
to occupy their Sundays cannot do better than to get 
Dean W. M. Ramsay's St. Paul the Traveler. (Putnams. 
$3.00.) For general religious reading they can find 
nothing better than 7he Upper Chamber, by John Watson, 
D.D. (lan Maclaren), or Zhe Mind of the Master, by the 
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same, and both written with a sweetness, firmness, and 
clearness that strike into the reader’s mind, and leave a 
happy and lasting impression. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Those who wish to occupy their Sundays with more 
stimulating reading on the high themes of religious truth 
and life will find something to suit them in John R. 
Dennison’s Christ's Idea of the Supernatural (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00), or ex-President Hill’s Postulates of 
Revelation and of Ethics (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. $1.50). 
Philip Moxon’s Religion of Hope should be read by all 
means and by everybody. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.25.) We should say the same of /s Life Worth Liv- 
ing ? a booklet, with one capital lecture in it by Prof. 
William James, of Harvard. (S. Burns Weston, Phila- 
delphia. 50 cents.) 





Recent Fiction. 


A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Weare disappointed; 
this story is not what we had been led to expect, and it 
is distinctly and insidiously immoral. What there can 
be so fascinating in adultery that women who write 
novels can by no means keep it out of their stories is 
more than we can understand. Mrs. Burnett set out 
well with this romance and made her harum-scarum 
heroine as engaging as one so hoydenish could well be. 
A large part of the story is, altho coarse and at times 
repulsive, informed with genuine human iaterest. We 
can readily adapt ourselves to overlooking much of the 
vicious language and manners coloring the book, to the 
extent, at least, of feeling that it reflects what was the 
larger fact of life in England during the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century; but we think that every right- 
minded reader must resent the unnecessary and exceed- 
ingly repulsive disclosure near the story’s end, where 
Mrs. Burnett deliberately smirches her heroine with the 
confession of an early fall from virtue. And it is not 
the fact alone, but the attitude assumed, that gives an 
evil shock. Here is the same old fallacy coddled by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in his ‘‘ Mouvelle Eloise,” and 
the heroine’s husband goes on through life mated to a 
fallen girl and never knowing it. 

What is the good of such a story? Is it whole- 
some delectation? If it is not meant for delec- 
tation, then what good influence can it have upon 
the average reader? We think that it will not be 
difficult for the critic to feel how Mrs. Burnett labored to 
make her novel somewhat shocking, extreme, sensa- 
tional. The deliberate effort toward creating a new 
character, one that would be notorious if nothing better, 
is obvious. Clorinda wearing boy’s clothes, riding 
astride, swearing like a sailor and beating her maids is 
bad enough; but her change into a charming and proper 
woman of the time tends to blot out such disgusting im- 
pressions as her early life made, and we could have 
acknowledged Mrs. Burnett’s art had she left out the 
poison of actual debauchery. Why this? Why always 
this? We might even demand of Mrs. Burnett why this 
hoyden girl, this debauched girl, this girl who beat her 
maids, this girl who murdered a man and hid his body, 
why is this girl chosen as heroine? To whom is she 
supposed to be interesting? Is it the young, the mid- 
dle-aged or the old who find great pleasure in such a 
picture? In fact is not the appeal toa very debased 
taste? : 

It is doubtful whether actual biography which ex- 
poses the private immoralities of its subject can be jus- 
tified, much less can this deliberate choice of an excep- 
tionally, nay eccentrically unfortunate and bestained 
character for the heroine of a romance, be excused upon 
the ground that the romancer is hard pressed for some- 
thing with which to stir up a jaded public attention. 
And so A Lady of Quality falls to the common level of 
well written and exceedingly sensational fiction put 
forth for the sole purpose of attracting the trade and 
making money. 


A Woman Intervenes; Or, The Mistress of the Mines. 
By Bobert Barr. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co. $1.25.) Here is a downright good story, remark- 
ably well told. We have read it with genuine delight 
and have laid it aside feeling that, after all, a novel 
written for the story’s sake and read in the same spirit 
affords a rational and wholesome recreation. Mr. Barr 
makes no pretension to deep insight nor does he trouble 
himself with minute analysis; but he goes at his story- 
telling on the first page with attractive enthusiasm and 
keeps at it warmly tothe end. His characters do not 
make literary speeches to one another; they rather busy 
themselves with their parts in the fairly exciting drama. 
Some of the scenes will not bear close measuring with a 
realistic yardstick; but there is not an uninteresting or 
dry page in the book. The fact is, Mr. Barr has hit the 
middle between sensational romance and commonplace 
analytical fiction, and has made a story at once exciting, 
pure, and sufficiently well written to be heartily recom- 
mended. 


The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
Doyle. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


By A. Conan 
$1.50.) The 


brigadier in this rather sanguinary book is an amusing 
fellow, whose stories of his many and daring adventures 
come close to the line of mere swash-buckler echoe, 
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from murderous scenes. Mr. Doyle handles his bragging 
old cavalryman with considerable ease; but we do not 
like this sort of thing as well as we did the doings of 
Sherlock Holmes. Murder told over and over becomes 
monotonous. One or two of the stories may be read 


, Without a shudder; but the one entitled ‘‘ How he Slew 


the Brothers of Ajaccio”’ is disgusting. The book is 
handsomely gotten up. . 


Lives that Come to Nothing. By Garrett Leigh. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) This little Story is 
rightly named. The lives it tells of come to nothing, and 
the story comes to nothing. It would be hard for a pro- 
fessional packer to cram more washed-out sentimentality 
into the space of this tiny volume. A preposterously 
silly story notably well written for effect. 


Lavengro. By George Borrow. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $1.25.) This is an edition in one volume of 
George Borrow’s peculiar and engaging book, Lavengro, 
the Scholar, the Gypsy and the Priest. There is a frontis- 
piece pprtrait of Borrow, and E. J. Sullivan has illus- 
trated the text with many pictures. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s prefatory essay is a characteristic piece of 
work. Perhaps few readers will take time nowadays 
to plod through a work so tedious, yet so fascinating, so 
weird, yet so full of human feeling. 


Comedies of Courtship. By Anthony Hope. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is a well 
printed, and handsomely gotten up volume of short 
Stories to be read, laughed over and flung aside. The 
initial story is bright, light, and, altho a trifle stagy in 
its effects, very amusing. Several others are above the 
average in cleverness of style and freshness of imagina- 
tion. 


A Professional Beauty. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cents.) A 
breezy story in which a professional beauty writes her 
biography up to the point of her marriage. Of course, 
being written by a woman, it is full of feminirie charm; 
but here again comes in that repellant note, an entangle- 
ment with a married man. Had this been left out we 
should have had a singularly fresh and bright sketch. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware by Harold Frederic. 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.50.) A part of this 
story, a strong minor part, is interesting, and the whole 
is notably well written. The major part of the story is a 
rehash of what has become offensively stale in recent 
English fiction. We have found Mr. Frederic’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary worries, ambitions and disappoint- 
ments of the young Methodist minister a most clever 
and entertaining performance. Up to a certain point 
Theron Ware is an interesting character, and his wife 
is sketched with power; but presently the note of illicit 
love is struck and thenceforward to the end the story is 
neither original nor interesting. Theron Ware shrivels 
into a mere nymphomaniac, dancing a lust-dance around 
a handsome and soulless Irish girl; and the whole story 
becomes an insipid echo of a hundred and one French 
and English novels of the past decade. 


The White Rocks. Translated from the French of 
Edouard Rod. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.) This is a trashy, hysterical novel, turning upon 
guilty love which, altho the parties to it, a young minis- 
ter and a married woman, resist to the end, is pictured 
with unctuous special pleading in its behalf by the au- 
thor. The most detestable feature of contemporary 
criticism is the attempt to make young readers, and old 
ones too for that matter, believe that a great moral les- 
son can be taught by such cleverly betinseled descrip- 
tions of potential salacity, a salacity which is restrained 
in this case only by what is really presented as moral 
cowardice. In the concluding paragraph of the story 
the author wails plaintively over the fate which must 
befall both the adulterous and the refraining victims of 
unholy love. He seems to think that neither is well 
treated by Providence. 


A Gentleman’s Gentleman. By Max Pemberton. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) - If this story was 
worth the telling, it fell to the right teller. Mr. Pem- 
berton has strongly imagined his gentleman-scoundrel 
and has given him a most picturesque setting. Our taste 
does not run toward a story of this sort, however, and 
we cannot hope to do it justice. Its make-up is a mix- 
ture of the old picturesque tale and the modern sensa- 
tional melodrama. From the same publishers we have 
Susannah, by Mary E. Mann, which is a typical English 
novel of London low life, depicting squalor, disease, 
suicide and disgusting scenes in dirty boarding houses. 
The style is raw, and is everywhere touched with news- 
paper freedom of diction. 


The Trumpet-Major John Loveday. A Soldier in the 
War with Buonaparte, and Robert His Brother, First 
Mate in the Merchant Service. A Tale. By Thomas 
Hardy. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) This edition 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels is a handsome one, and the 
present novel, which has an etched frontispiece by H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn, and a map of Wessex, is in Mr. 
Hardy’s better key. It is heavy and slow, and flags 
here and there; but the charm of style persists, and the 
story is clean, and on the whole interesting. 
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In the Okefinokee. By Louis Pendle- 
ton. (Boston: Robert sBrothers. $1.25.) 
This is a story for boys. The adven- 
tures it describes are interesting and of a 
kind neither dangerously sensational nor 
lacking in the fascination of novelty and 
danger. Two boys go into the great 
Okefinokee swamp and lose their bear- 
ings. They subsequently fall into the 
hands of certain deserters from the 
Southern army, and have a hard time 
and many wild experiences in making 
their escape. The present reviewer has 
been in the Okefinokee, and can testify 
to the realism of Mr. Pendleton’s de- 
scriptions. We think, however, that 
Okefinokee, not Okefenokee, is the right 
spelling. 


Stonepastures. By Eleanor Stuart. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) 
This is a powerful story in its way. In- 
deed, it is long since we have read any- 
thing which laid so strong a clutch upon 
our attention. It is nota pleasing story; 
but it is unusual, and its dramatic im- 
pression is bitten deep and clear. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sd hd 
NOW READY 


’ Cyrus W. Field 


His Life and Work [1819-1892.] Edited 
by ISABELLA FIELD JUDSON. With 
Photogravure Portrait and Other II- 
lustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt top, $2.00. 





In this volume the story of Mr. Field’s life is 
told with a fulness which is most satisfying. 
Mrs. Judson (Mr. Field’s daughter), having 
had access to an immense amount of corre- 
spondence and other data, has enriched the 
narrative with much interesting detail. The 
story of the Atlantic cable especially will be 
found of great interest from the many particu- 
lars not given in public records or official cor- 
respondence. Much of the story is told in Mr. 
Field’s own words—in letters and otherwise— 
and the volume as a whole gives an interesting 
view of his life and character. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK 


BOVOVAOOA sareeced 


‘* Colorado’s Gold ”’ 


is the title of a pretty book just issued 
by the Gulf Railway and the South 
Park Line. Send sixcents in stamps 
and mention INDEPENDENT, 
New York. 

Our other new publications, as fol- 
lows, will be sent on receipt of TWO 
cents postage, each. 

“So. PARK and the ALPINE PASS” 
“ BOREAS, BRECKENRIDGE and the BLUE.” 
“MANITOU,” ie 
“A DAY IN THE CANONS.” 
Address 
B. L. WINCHELL, 


General Passenger Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Publications from the List 


of 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY, 
Al BAD PENNY. A ovel by John T. Wheelwright, 


ith ten full-page tions by F.G. Attwood. $1.25. 
KIN NO. tere, A Story of Old Vi ia and 
ag aseachusggis Bay, by wy Stim: nan of 
Dale), with twelve full-page illustrations by Henry 
Sandham, R.C.A. $2.00. 
MAGDA, By Hermann Sudermann. A ply, in four 
acts. Only authorized translation from the German 
= Charles Edward Amory ts 4 With covet and 
title-page by Louis J. Rhead. $1.00. 
Is POLIT SOCIRTY POLITE? And Other 
Essays. By M With a new 
— it not the comer  —& s pou” ‘tor this ‘beak. 


BEHIND THI TEE. ARRAS: A Book ofthe Un- 
oe ie & ‘arman. With designs by T. B. Mete- 
ya 

LOW. TIDE “Ox GRAND PRE: A Book of 
Lyrics. By Bliss Carman. Net, $1.00. 

EARTH’S ENIGMAS, A Book of stories by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. re 

VERS VORONTZO rf. By Sonya Koveloveky. 
‘Translated by the Baroness Anna von Rydingsvi 


Net, $1.25. 
THE GOLD FI: FISH OF G SHON B 
Charles - He Wit : ag Fi Amt 


R.C.A. 
"By Mabel Fuller Blodgett. With 
ree full- aE Ufusteations by Ethel Ree 2.00. 
T UM: A Book of Indian 
“A HI E. Pees Johnson, Pablished = con- 
nection. with John Lene, of A gaa Net, $1.50 


n Pre 
THE ROME SE THe LAVI{LETTES. Anovel 
°96 CHARADES. By Norman D. Gray. 
LAMSON,WOLFFE & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
6,B St., Bost 156, Fifth itn N. Y. 








TWO NEW BOOKS—NOW READY. 


REGINALD HEBER HOWE, Jr. 


“Every Bird.” 


A perfect field book for the identification of all our 
Birds. With 124 new euts, showing every genus found 
in New England. Pocket size. 

16mo, cloth, 1 “net $1.00. 


Ss. M. BURNHAM 
Pleasant Memories of Foreign Travel. 


A record of a year’s trip abroad in Eur With 
full-page iiNecrotinns. oro, cloth, net $3.0 ‘eid = 


SUMMER BOOKS. 
KNOBEL’S GUIDES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
G@r"six Now Ready—Others to Follow. gg 


THE TREES AND SHRUBS. 
THE FERNS AND EVERCREENS. 
BUTTERFLIES AND DUSKFLYERS. 
BEETLES AND THEIR KIND. 
THE NIGHT MOTHS. 
FRESH-WATER FISHES. 

Each very fully illustrated. Net 5) cents. 


*,* For sale at all Bookstores, or of 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher. 
18 Arch Steet, Boston, Mass. 


in AMERICAN HOMES - 


and Summer Resorts 


How often the “ Sunday evening sing” has 
to be stopped for want of books! 


By mg of Eventide, a booklet of 

es, gives choice. and favorite hymns 

ped tunes. A dozen for a family, or a hun 

dred for a family hotel, secure pleasant 

Sunday evenings around the piano. 10 

cts. each ; $1.00 per dozen ; 50 copies, $3.50; 
100 copies, $5.00. 





FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
47 E. 10th St., N. Y. 


A KAmevS $2.50 BOOK for 25 ets, 


at eee _- test American 

fark rk Twain and 

ray “Allen's Wife, the book 
that has been the most popular 
and reached the largest sale 
(about half a mallion copies) is 
that inimitable mirth-provoking 
satire upon the fads and follies 
sar fashion entitled Samantha at 





y) oF Oa 
/ A somewhat cheaper edt ion 
has been issued, and by a lucky 
— we are able bf offer a lim- 
ited number at only * 
each (if iy cal, 30 cents). This offer will & z, oy a4 
second time. If’ you want a copy order at ange. If 
supply is exhausted money will be refunded. Address: 


HUBBARD Book Co., 1028 Cuthbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


With the Fathers. 





With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, and other 
Studies in the History of the United States. By 
Prof. J. B McMASTER, Fr of “ A History of the 


People of the United Sta 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In _ addition to his timely oo important elucidation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, Prof. McMaster treats of the Third 
Term from the historical point of view, and discusses 
other political and financial subjects ot grave impor- 
tance as illustrated by the light of history. 


The Folly of Eustace. 


By R. S. Hicuens, author of “An Imaginative Man,” 
“The Green Carnation,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Mr. Hichens’s new book furnishes another proof of his 
— of acute analysis and brilliant description. The 
maginative a of these stories will hold the ‘atten- 

tion of readers. 


“Mr, Hichens has proved himself to be a man of sooty 
wit, plentiful cleverness, and of high spirits - « 
of the most interestin; aos among contemporary 
romanciers.”"—London ly Sun. 


Ice Work, Present and Past. 


By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.S.A., etc., Professor 
of Geology at Peete College, London. No. 74, 
International Scientific Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The student of ice and its work frequently finds that 
books upon Se subject are written more with a view to 
advocatin, me particular interpretation of facts than 
of describ ne the facts themselves. In his work Prof. 
Bonney has endeavored to give greater prominence to 
those facts of glacial geology on which all inferences 
must be founded. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER. 
Handbook of Birds 


OF ing NORTH AMERICA. With Keys to the 
Descriptions of their Plumages, Nests, etc.; 
their I Sisribation and Migrations. By FRANK M. 
CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mammalo and 
Ornithology, American Museum of Natural History. 
With peer, "200 Illustrations. Third Edition. 12mo. 
Library E rh ene $3.00; Pocket Edition, flexi- 
ble morocco, 


“ Far and away an baie book that has appeared in this 
or any other country for many years; it is easily first, 
and with a long interval among numerous recent com- 
Feway for public favor. . he book would make 
ts oar = _ bird — as a text-book even if it were 
earns 8 own field it will stand for an 
inde nite erin without a possible rival."—New York 
Evening 


“A book ‘oie will easily take a — place —s 
the standard and classical treatises of the day, and 
justly merits every particle of success that, beyond all 
doubt, is in store for it.”—N. Y. Nidiologist. 


Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden. 


By F. ScuvuyLeR MatTuews. Illustrated with 200 
Drawings by the Author. Third Edition. 12mo, 
Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; Pocket Edition, flexi- 
ble morocco, $2 25. 

“The book willdo much to more fully acquaint the 
reader with those plants of field and garden treated upon 
with which he may be but partly familiar, and go a long 
way towards correcting many popular errors existin = 
the matter of colors of flowers, a subject to which } 
Mathews has devoted much attention, and in which he 
is now a Skanes. authority in the trade.”"—New York 

Florists 

* A book of much value and interest, piaigabiy ar- 
ranged for the student and the lover of flow 
The text is full of eee wane iE woul lected 
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25 CENTS. 


The Forum 


JUNE, 1896. 


Election of Senators by Popular votes 
Senator JOHN H. MITCHELL 
Modern Norwegian Literature—il, a 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
The Fallacy of Territorial Extension, 
W. G. SUMNER 


Professor af Social ond Political Science, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


A Keats Manuscript, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
The Promises of Democracy : Have they a} Fulfilled ? 
F. W. BLACKMAR 
Professor of History and Sociology, U1 niversity of 
Kansas. 


Education of Women in Turkey, 
MARY MILLS PATRICK 


President American College for Giris,in Constantinople 
Armenia’s Impending Doom : Our Duty, 
M. MANGASARIAN 
The Democratization of England...... THOMAS DAVIDSON 
Ego, et Rex Meus: A Study of Rovalty............ OUIDA 
Author “ Under ey Pai With 37 
I Ciiaidin's:c cacencscccvecnas 
Editor North- eM owin 
The True Aim of Charity Cranioeton 
ies aéceee aces JOSEP et = LOWELL 
The Isolation of Music................ ALDO S. PRATT 
Professor of Music and Hymnology, phn tford Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


NEW YORK. 


The Forum Publishing Company, 


{it Fifth Ave. 
25c. a Copy. $3.00 a Year. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Special Offer to Our Readers. 
The bloody massacres of the Christian Armenians has 
aroused all Christendom and exhibits a fearful state of 
affairs that has agitated Europe for twenty years. The 


only authoritative work unfolding the whole fearful 
story is just out, entitled 


Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities 


By Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, Miss 
Frances E. Willard and others. 








It is highly endorsed, Speeoely interesting, and every 
Christian should read { s a handsome octavo, 
laf richly illustrated, yt cloth, $2.00, 

is work {s sold by su scription (not in stores), but 
by a lucky turn we can offer @ limited number to our 
reacers at $1.00 a copy (if by mail 25 centsextra). This 
offer will not be repeated. If you want this excellent 
work order at once. If supply is exhausted money 
will be refunded. 

_ Address, A. As, The Independent, N.Y. 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 





and interest ingly B nted. It seems to us a 
most attrative waabook of its kind.”"—New York Sun. 


IN PRESS. 


Familiar Trees and their Leaves. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of ‘‘ Familiar Flow- 
ers of Field and Garden,” “The Beautiful Flower 
Garden,” etc. Illustrated with over 200 Drawings 
from Nature by the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


A book for the summer months, of great interest to 
those who love our familiar trees and wish to become 
better acquainted with them. Over 200 are accuratel 
described in simple language. The drawings, taken di- 
rectly from Nature, preserve the life and character of 
every leaf with perfect accuracy. All types are pre- 
sented, whether common or exceptional, and full ex- 
planations are Cape The book is characterized by a 

careful a 1 terms, and an independ- 
bm principle of of 7... i wear a only at times correspond- 
ent with t f the botanist. Not only is the botanical 
name and habitat of the tree given according to the 
highest authority, but the character and coloring of its 
leafage are recorded — asthe observer is likely 

to be impressed by them 





Appletons’ ‘Guide-Books. 
(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 


Applowee’ General Guide to the United 
With Numerous vee ae Illustrations. 
12mo. a. morocco, with T $2.50. (P: 
I, separately, NEW ENGLAND AND y 4 STATES 
AND arere cloth, $1.25. ex) Il, SOUTHERN AND 
WESTERN STATES; Cloth, $1.25 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book, A guide 

r tourist and — n, from Newfoundland to the 

Pacific. With Maps and Sinorestionn. 12mo. Flexi- 
ble cloth, $1.50 


Ap photons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. By M 
DMORE. h Maps and iiinstootiene 
12mo. Flexible Moth. e125. 


Appletens® Hand-Boek of American _ Sum 
esorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of 
Railroad Fares, etc. 12mo. Paper, 50 c ents. 


Apgietone’ mens cloth, 6 of New York. 1i6mo. 
‘aper, 30 cents; cloth, cents. 

For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


+ FirtH AvENvE, New York. 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY 





IN BROOKLYN } ;, 


containing half-tone r 
vertised in ‘‘ Summer 


St.; 251 Columbus Ave.; 3.92 East r4th St.; Ticket 
Franklin and West 42d Sts. 


Are you looking for some place which combines 


HEALTH, PLEASURE, ECONOMY ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at offices named below the illustrated book, 
‘* Summer Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, on the main line and branches of the 


New York, Ontario & Western R’y 


2,000 feet above the sea; location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. 


t No. 2 Battery Place; 165, 171, he 944, and 1323 Broadway ; 


IN NEW YORK } 3 £5 Ausee Pitot ? tap tieth As ote 


ast r2sth St.; West 125th 
Oitices foot of 


Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 98 Broadway; ‘‘ Eagle’’ Office ; 249 
anhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 


“ILLUSTRATED HOSES” 


uctions from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farm and boarding houses ad- 
omes,’’ can be purchased of any ticket agent ; price 2sc. 


J.C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 








EDUCATION. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


alk, Conn. . Primary, Academic 
aa "College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and the 
Laageages Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New b Idings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass, 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of yonng 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
yr meng and optional. Year Bra Sept. 16t ” 1896. 
Apply to Ida ac. Allen, Prin. radford, Mass. 





UAK KER boarding-school tor girls A boys 
closes for VACATION 19th inst., m. A June da 
among hills for parents who then "etait Chappaqua, N 

5 miles from Grand Central Station by Harlem Rail- 
ro 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 
East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. 
Steam heat and electric light. 
courses, $200 a year. 
catalogue. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


For Young Women and girls. A choice of six courses 
or special studies. 39th year Sept. 22d, 1896. $350. il 
lustrated i rue. 

JO} . KING, Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


- HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institut’on where their 
daughters may have good care and instruction, advan- 
tages Col of consideration. Regular and Special 
— oflege p preparation, Music and Art. Address 
Mrs. R. 8. HIT HCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley ; outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanita arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 

wd begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


TeMISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mase. 


On Narragansett ae. 
Endowed. Twelve 
Sept 10. Write for illustrated 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin. 





Massscnusarze Eastham ton. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY. Deademy tor Bers. 
Prepares oy any college or scientific school. 
equipped laboratories in Chemistry, Physics, and Biol- 
ogy for training for medical schools. ift sixth 7 
opens Sept. 10th, 1896. Wa. GALLAGHER, P’ 


LAFAYETTE | 
COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 
A Christian College, under the care of the Presb ee 
Tian $ ynod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin and 
eral S. ientific ; Civil, Electrical and Mining Engineer. 
ing and Chemical Courses. 
or ‘or Catalogues, etc., address the Regist rar. 








Lyndon Hall School. 


tee Young Ladies. 48th vant College pre aretien. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
_ Obertin Theological Seminary. 62d yearo 
September 23d, with special advantages in the Colle 
and the Conservatory of Music. E. 1. Bosworth, See. 
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Literary Notes. 


MAcMILLAN & Co., will soon publish 
a volume of short stories called ‘‘ Embar- 
rassments,” by Henry James. 


...-Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co., of 
Chicago, are preparing for immediate 
issue, a translation of Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio’s novel, entitled ‘‘ Episcopo and Com- 
pany,”’ by Myrta Leonora Jones. 
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-- John Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, 
have opened their New York office in No. 
70 Fifth Avenue. This firm has in prep- 
aration a new book by Cardinal Gibbons, 
entitled ‘‘ The Ambassador of Christ.”’ 


....Bradlee Whidden, publisher, espe- 
cially of works on Natural History, an- 
nounces a new book on water birds, ‘‘ Key 
to the Water-Birds of Florida,” with more 
than 200 illustrations, by Chas. B. Cary; 
and the new bird book, ‘‘ Every Bird,” a 
guide to the identification of the birds of 
Woodland, Beach and Ocean, by Reginald 
Heber Howe, Jr. 


---.The Rev. Josiah Strong, 105 East 
Twenty-second St., Secretary of the re- 
cent National Arbitration Conference at 
Washington, announces that the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings” of that Conference have been 
published in an octavo volume, of about 
275 pages, that will be sold at a doflar a 
single copy or at the rate of seventy-five 
cents a copy for four or moré copies. 


----A book on the animals of Shakes- 
peare’s time, by Miss Emma Phipson, 
was published in England about twenty 
years ago, in which were given careful 
desciptions of animals real or imaginary 
taken from the works of Elizabethan 
writers. ‘‘My Literary Zoo,” by Miss Kate 
Sanborn, which will soon be published by 
D. Appleton & Co. follows more lightly 
in Miss Phipson’s steps and gives an ac- 
count of ‘‘ animals in literature”’ which 
will no doubt be both picturesque and 
amusing. 


William Evarts Benjamin has just pub- 
lished a monograph by Mr. John Boyd 
Thacher, 250 copies of which are issued 
at $25 acopy. Theexact title of the work 
reads as follows: ‘‘ The Continent of 
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America, its’ Discovery and its” Baptism. 
An Essay onthe Nomenclature of the Old 
Continents. A Critical and Bibliograph- 
ical Inquiry into the Naming of America, 
and into the growth of the Cosmography 
of the New World; together with an At- 
tempt toestablish the Landfall of Colum- 
bus on Watling Island, and the subse- 
quent Discoveries and Explorations on 
the Main Land by Americus Vespucius. 


..A new and critical edition of Me- 
lanchthon’s works are in contemplation. 
The impetus to this enterprise was given 
by the preparations for the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Lu- 
ther’s great coadjutor, which takes place 
February 16th, 1897. The edition is to 
be in charge of Professor Dr. Miiller, of 
the University of Berlin, the greatest 
living authority in Melanchthonia. He 
has in his possession over 1,200 unpub- 
lished letters of Magister Philipp, the 
‘‘doctor of all doctors,’’ as Luther called 
him. The Grand Duke of Baden has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the ‘Anniversary 
Committee, and in Bretten, in Baden, the 
birthplace of Melanchthon, a museum is 
being established in his memory. Invi- 
tations to assist in making the event one 
worthy of the man, have been extended 
also to many schools in England and 
America. 


..The publication house of Hinrichs, 
in Leipzig, issues each year an official re- 
port of the publication of new books by 
the German houses. The report for 1895 
has just appeared, and shows that again, 
as has been the case fort many years, Ger- 
many is the greatest book-producing na- 
tion on the globe, its output in this re- 
gard being equal to that of England, 
France and the United States put to- 
gether. In the following list the data for 
1894 are placed in parantheses. The re- 
port for 1895 shows a total of 23,607 (22,- 
570) distributed according to the depart- 
ments as follows: Theology 2,180(2,073); 
law and jurisprudence, 2,261 (2,180); medi- 
cine, 1,651 (1,631); pedagogics, including 
school books, 3,732 (3,611); geography, 
1,214 (1,176); military sciences, 717 (562); 
political economy and trade publications, 











The Literary Study of the Bible. | 


An account of the Leading Forms of Literature represented in the Sacred Writings. 
By Ricuarp G. MovuLTon, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. 


This book assumes that the English Bible is a su) 
all liberal education. It, therefore, deals with the 
ively religious matters, or to historical analysis. 

The Independent: Extremely interesting. 


painstaking labor. 
Cloth. 545 pages. 


reme classic, the thorough study of which must form a 
ible as literature, without reference to theological or distinct- 


oo « It | 
is a monument which represents a large amount of | 


art of 


W. Henry GREEN, D.D., Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary: It cannot fail to awaken fresh interest in the 
sacred volume and increased admiration for it. The 
treatment is admirable, and shows the hand of a master 
throughout. 


Large 12mo. $2.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mau, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





Mountain -and Seashore Summer Literature. 





QUAINT CAP 


COD AND ITS SUMMER DELIGHTS. “Quaint Cape Cod"—a book that has 


commended itself to _. of travelers within the — ears last past—has been revised and put in new Ly 


for the present year. It still pre 


resents, ina concise and 
sort, and afferds every kind of information that an inquirer will 


~ 4 way, the claims of that section as a summer re- 
likely to seek regarding Cape Cod, its localities, 
tage. 


scenery, sanitary and recreative features, etc. Send to any address on receipt of four cents for pos 
“MARTHA’S nd of arte ITS ATTRACTIONS AS A SUMMER RESORT.”’’ Present- 


ing a sketch of the island of Martha's 
be sent on receipt of two-cenf stam 


** NANTUCKET, AN nae IN THE (¢ 


ineyard and its towns, villages, and summering places. 


Illustrated. Will 


EAN.’ Descriptive of Nantucket, its fagitintions, 
ny a 


oc 
natural features, attractions, etc., with something of its history and characteristics. Illustrated. Sent fo 


dress on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


* HANDBOOK OF NEWPORT, THE QUEEN OF WATERING-PLACES.”’ Competing 
general information for visitors to sy , concerning walks and drives, location of streets, public parks an 
els, 


grounds, estates and their occupants, ho’ 
of two-cent stamp. 


restaurants, etc. Illustrated. Will be sent to any address on receipt 


**A SKETCH OF NARRAGANSETT PIER.” A folder for this beautiful section, containing his- 
toric, local, and descriptive matter rélating thereto, with such information as the visitor or sojourner will find of 


use and interest. Mailed on receipt of one-cent stamp. 


“THE BERKSHIRE AND LITCHFIELD HILLS.’’ Descriptive of the localities along the 


B 
Berkshire division of the New York, 
River and the country through which it flows. 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad; the natural beauties of the Housatonic 
Illustrated. Will be sent upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 


“PLYMOUTH AS A SUMMER RESORT.’’ A new book devoted to the attractions, historic asso- 
ciations and localities, and natural endowments of ancient Plymouth, as of interest to summer visitors and 


sojourners. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


** MANUAL OF OLD COLONY SUMMER RESORTS. °* Containing a list of summer hotels and 


boarding-houses within the Old Colony territo 
reached by ‘stage or other conveyance, 


rh This work embodies also a list of villages and points of interest 
adjacent to, but not on the direct line of, the Old Colony System of the New Yor 
Will be sent upon receipt of two-cent stamp. 


k, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 


** MANU ans OFS pu MMER BEecET ON erty’ NEW HAVEN SYSTEM or: THE NEW 


YORK, NEW N & HA 


FORD RAIL 


RUAD.’’ Containing a list of hotels, boarding-houses, 


ticket rates, 2. A i and A 3y other information. Mailed to any address on receipt of ‘two-cent stamp. 
**RATE FOLDER.’’ A comprehensive folder, ——- the most popular and attractive summer routes 


throughout Eastern New England and the British provinces, wi 

= Forwarded on receipt of two-cent stam 
e made to the following: O. H. 
Agent, N. ' ,N.H. 


all points in the Old Colony territory. 
Applications for the above may 
Line, New York; C. T. HeEMPsSTEAD, General Passenger 


— Conn.; A. C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent, 


table of rates, via Fall River Line, to and from 
mp. 

TAYLOR, yenary 1 Passenger Agent, Fall River 

ew Haven System), New- 


N. oe ‘.H. & H.R. 3 Ri Colony Sys ), n, 





“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 


Whiting’s 





Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use in 
your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to write on. 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in stationery in the 
United States and Canada can supply this to you. Send to us for samples, and 
we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who can supply you. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 
PHILADELPHIA 


* 


148, 150 and 152 Duane Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 





1,229 (1,102); arts, 1,358 (1,287); juvenile 
works, 1,951 (1,702). All these show an 
increase over the preceding twelve 
months, while the following show a de- 
crease viz.: philosophy, 225 (240); lan- 
guages and literature, 1,361 (1,455); his- 
tory, 869(894); belles lettres, J,756(1,791). 
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2036 pages for 65 cents. 


TALES. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of * The Leatherstocking tsaesadacone 


New Amsterdam Book ns sy 


158 FIFTH | AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CONN 
= Che One Couch 
Of Science ee 


That brings an establishment—of- 
fice, store or residence—up to date is 
& TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
The New York Article is the best 
of its kind in the world. 15,000 
stations, all long distance telephones, 


vice. Rates from $75 a year for 
600 messages % 8 eee 


Che Metropolitan Telephone 
Fe] and Telegraph Co. iecocicarse 


New Publications. 

















Camilla. 
A novel of society-life in Sweden. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish and Danish of 
RICHERT VON Koch, with three illustra- 
tions by Edmund H. Garrett. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. ; 


At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone. 
By Wiu1aM H. RIDEING. One vol., 16mo, 
244 pp., cloth, $1.00. 


The Victory of Ezry Gardner. 
A Nantucket Idyl. By ImMoGEN CLARK. 
16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The White Rocks. 
Translated from the French of EpovARD 
Rop. With illustrations by E. Boyd 
Smith. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Doctor Lamar. 
By EL1zaBETH Puipps TRAIN, author of “A 
Social Highwayman” and “ The Autobi- 
ography of a Professional Beauty.” 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents. 


Social Meanings of Religious Expe- 
riences. 
Six Lecture-Sermons, by GrorGE D. HER- 
RON, D.D. 18mo, 237 pp., cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


FOR SUMMER TRAVELERS 


The Legends of the Rhine 


By H. A. GUERBER 
Author of “‘ Myths of Northern Lands,” etc. 
lvolume. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


pes = pee isa 2 iapentany aene to pa spine, Tw Y. Time: 
re contempla: a a —_ 
this collection of legends. ie V. P. Heral ee take 


For sale all booksellers, 
. Saae fy or sent, postpaid, on 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S 
NEW BOOKS 





THE DAMNATION OF THERON 


WARE 
ee 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


51 2 pages, ? ad $1 50 
Published in England as 


ILLUMINATION 


and warmly commended by GLADSTONE. 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE AND SIx 
CONVERSATIONS 


By CLYDE FITCH. 


THE PURPLE EAST 


By WILLIAM WATSON, 


IN A DIKE SHANTY 
By MARIA LOUISE POOL. 16mo, $1.25. 


AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH 


Being final tales of * Pierre and His People.” 
By GILBERT PARKER. 16mo, $1.35. 


THE ISLAND OF DOCTOR MOREAU 


By H. G. WELLS, author of “ The Time Machine.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


W. V.: HER BOOK 


By WILLIAM CANTON. 16mo, $1.25. 








1smo, $1.00. 





16mo, 75 cents, 














Sent postpaid by the publishers on 
receipt of price. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 


t#-Giving History on All Topics in the Exact Words o 
the Historians Themselves. 


This work contains the choicest selections, pon thousands 
oftopics, from those historians whose writings have beev 
accorded the highest place by the common consent of mar 
kind. 

It will answer more questions in History, more author- 
itatively, and with greater excellence of literary expression. 
than any other book in the world, and that, too, with the 
greatest economy of time. 

It is in itself a Library of History, and it represents, a 
does no other work in the English language, the Literature 
of History. 

Thus, it has the fascination, the interest, and, so to speak, 
the flavor, as possessed by the writings of the best his 
torians, biographers, and specialists. And ‘ what we maj 
call the historic sense is everywhere evinced in the analysi- 
of subjects, in th® choice and arrangement of topics, an! 
in the relative fullness of the treatment of them.” 

Its character and value are attested by the following from 
myriads of testimonials :— 

“I turn toit first for an answer to any historical question 
and have not yet been disappointed in my search.” 

Pres. DAVID T. HILL, Rochester University. 

‘«T had decided that two encyclopedias and two diction- 
aries would answer my requirements for works of referent 
but this work * * * occupies a field not covered ! 
other work of reference.”—Hon. W. P. WHITEHOUSE. 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court 

“T bought it at sight, and now, on examination, I think 
ig the best work of the kind in the language.” 

Hon. JOHN W. ROWEIL 
Supreme Court of Vermow!. 

“There is a wise economy of time, and this is the be# 

example of it in literary matters, I have ever seen.” 
Ex-Judge C. R. GRANT, Akron, Ohio. 

“ A wonderful combination of exact historical inform 
tion and delightful historical literature.” 

Pres. GEO. T. WINSTO. 
University of North Carolina. 

‘Its need more than justifies its publication.” 
CHAS. R. BARRETT, Supt. Chicago Athen#u™ 


Sent carriage free, to responsible subscribers 
easy payments. Send for circular giving fall in- 
formation. 

Solicitors Employed. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


~ STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. ‘ 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
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Financial. 
Debt Financiering. 

IF we ‘ask what one thing more than 
another is the cause of our modern in- 
dustrial progress, the answer must be, 
Credit; and credit in practice means the 
borrowing of money. So true is it that 
credit is the mainspring of all business 
activity, that we may almost say that 
the modern business man or corpora- 
tion cannot succeed without borrowing. 
Not only is this so because very few 
have enough of their own capital to 
carry on their enterprises, but the 
amount of money which can be had by 
the borrower at low rates, if only it be 
safe, is so great that one’s business can 
be enlarged, and thus larger profits made 
through borrowing, at anexpense much 
less than the rate of returns expected. 

In this way, if the net profits of a 
business be 2 per cent. on sales, and if 
the volume of sales during the year be 
six times the capital, there is a gain an- 
nually of 12 percent. If half the capi- 
tal be borrowed and 6 per cent. paid 
thereon, manifestly the firm are getting 
a net return of 6 per cent. on the bor- 
rowed half, which they would otherwise 
have lost. 

But borrowing is an art and has its 
rules, which cannot be violated without 
loss. Debt financiering—as it may be 
called—to be profitable requires that 
only so much money should be borrowed 
as can readily be obtained at a low rate 
of interest. If this rate of interest at all 
approaches the rate of profit, there is 
not only no gain but an economic loss, 
in that the business firm or corporation 
is taking greater risks for no returns. 
We sometimes read of (say) a surface 
horse or trolley road whose owners boast 
that the company has no debt. If the 
road has a certain positive value as a go- 
ing concern, it is better to borrow the 
amount of that value, leaving the uncer- 
tain part to be represented by shares. 
For example, if a company is earning 6 
per cent. upon its capitalization, it could 
borrow one-half that capitalization at 5 
per cent., and pay 7 per cent. upon the 
half represented by the stock. Thus, 
the stockholders would receive larger 
dividends from the same_ earnings 
through the borrowing of that part of 
the value which is assured. 

But the common error is the reverse 
of this, and consists in attempts to bor- 
row the greater part of the capital; at- 
tempts which result in a decline in the 
credit of the company, in a high rate of 
interest (or, what is the same thing, in 
a low quotation for the company’s 
bonds) and in an inability to conduct the 
business of the company economically. 
The first breath of adversity blows the 
weak structure down. 

The railway reorganizations which 
have for two years been put before the 
public, enforce this lesson. Corpora- 
tions were in prosperous times loaded 
down with debt. Bonds of any and 
every portion of the property were 
brought out and sold. The public at 
one time seemed willing to buy any 
security so long as it was called by the 
magic name of ‘‘bond.’’ Unscrupulous 
men were willing to take advantage of 
this situation to give the public what it 
was so anxious to have. And where no 
ethical law was violated it was still true 
that corporation managers took such a 
rosy view of the future that they were 
ready to bond their companies beyond 
the degree of safety. 
requires that the borrowing should be 
limited strictly to the amount which the 
property would be worth in any event. 

It should be remembered that bond- 
holders are creditors of a company. 
The stockholders borrow money_for 








‘Debt financeering ~ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


their own good, and expressly for the 
purpose of obtaining a part of their tap- 
ital cheaply, and with the further intent 
of retaining for themselves all the profits 
over the interest which the enterprise 
can be meade toyield. If these profits 
are great, the stockholders take them 
all, since the bondholders, in consider- 
ation of supposed safety of their prin- 
cipal, have agreed to accept a small and 
fixed rate of annual return. Hence, if there 
are losses the stockholders must bear 
them. It is a rule of law, a rule which 
holds in commercial affairs also, that he 
who shares in the profits must share- 
in the losses. Thus corporation reor- 
ganizations properly throw the bur- 
den of rehabilitation upon the share 
holders by calling for assessments from 
them in cash. In this way the fault 
of previous years in borrowing money 
beyond the limit of safety falls upon 
those theoretically guilty of it. If, 


in addition, the property is not worth 
the debts, the bondholders must also 
sacrifice something. The whole trouble 
will be avoided in the future if our 
corporations, while recognizing the 
benefits of borrowing part of their 
capital, recognize also the dangers 
of overstepping the lines of safe debt- 
financiering, and so determine to bor- 
row only such amounts of money as they 
can pay, beyond any doubt, under any 
ordinary circumstances. Borrowing 
within these limits is a benefit to the 
lender who wishes an investment with- 
out risk, and to the borrower who wish- 
es to realize all possible profits from the 
business risk which he is willing as stock- 
holder to take. 


STATE BANKS. 

WE print this week the quarterly state- 
ment of a number of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, and believe 
they will attract more than usual atten- 
tion. The banks of this city are rightly 
looked upon as the ablest managed 
financial institutionsin thecountry. A 
summary of the more important items is 
given herewith. 


BANK OF AMERICA. 


RSOUIOED s< «.ccsckeccctncwes $25,961,313 
ee 1,500,000 
| SE eee 2,250,000 
Undivided profits............ 253,709 
OS a re ae 21,957,604 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
OROMNCOE a. oink vccb ores dees $7,753,207 
COA MOON SG B55. 6:56:00: 40006:466 300,000 
cas cect bas 50.058 sj08 600,000 
Undivided profits............ 284,385 
PANNE Sie cidosi a eas 6S Spee 6,568,821 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
MOROMICOR ios ese tesa es $2,643,853 
ES eo ee er 300,000 
I ose aio ds'aucte S0!m-0 mnie eee- 300,000 
RIMGIVIGEG, PTOMIB. . o.0'.s c000.9s 129,384 
RON stay otiicio:e. cw osc ewioaiowes 1,914,469 


Monetary Affairs. 

TRADE reports from the interior are 
less discouraging than those from near- 
by points. In the chief cities of the 
West a larger business is being done 
than existing conditions led many to ex- 
pect, and traffic managers of railroads 
in that section of the country are gener- 
ally in a hopeful mood. Crop reports 
from the South, as well as the West are 
encouraging; and this, perhaps, chiefly 
accounts for these signs of encourage- 
ment. But, unfortunately, this state of 
affairs is not general. In the country 
districts there is serious complaint about 
the scarcity of money, and prices of ag- 
ricultural- products, generally speaking, 
are exceedingly low. Between 40 and 
50 per cent. of our people are dependent 
upon agriculture for their living; and 
it is here where the silver craze 
is strongest and most difficult to 
deal with. Our farmers and plant- 
ers are in a serious plight. With 
them money is unquestionably scarce, 
and in many sections of the South and 
West so scarce that they are driven back 
to primitive methods of barter. -In 
their opinion the only difficulty is want 
of money; they do not understand that 
the craze for silver or any other form of 
cheap money drives lenders away, cur- 
tails credit and withdraws money to the 


financial centers. The farmer is as 
honest as the average city man, perhaps 
more so; but he has a grievance and a 
mistaken method of relieving it. His 
demand for free silver expresses a real 
need for more money; not sympathy 
with silver kings; not a wish to evade 
just obligations, but a pressing necessity 
for a more evenly distributed and a more 
elastic currency system than we now 
have. Of a bank currency that would 
expand or contract, according to neces- 
sity, the system now in use in nearly all 
civilized communities, the farmer 
knows nothing; and the silver leaders 
are not likely to jeopardize their 
position by undeceiving him. In the 
commercial cities there has been a great 
advance in the sound money sentiment; 
but as just intimated the country dis- 
tricts are still fanatical in their demands 
for cheap rather than good money; and 
the battle for the gold standard is not by 
any means won in spite of the many 
favorable declarations which are being 
made from day to day by business or- 
ganizations. Politics is still the one 
obstacle to business recovery. Congress 
may adjourn soon, and that will lessen 
the chances for difficulties arising from 
the Cuban or Venezuelan questions; but 
the Presidential contest, which hinges 
on the two vital questions of money and 
tariff, waxes hotter every week; and un- 
certainty is likely to prevail until after 
the election. Even then we cannot be 
sure of quiet and stability. It is said 
that Mr. McKinley intends to call an 
extra session of Congress, if elected, for 
immediate readjustment of the tariff. 
Whatever may be the feeling elsewhere, 
the great preponderance of opinion here 
is that currency reform is the paramount 
question; and that the tariff can wait. 
There are not a few good protectionists 
who would prefer that business remain 
undisturbed by new legislation, knowing 
full well that an advance in the tariff 
means another rush of imports before- 
hand and heavy gold shipments in settle- 
ment—a state of affairs, needless to say, 
not welcome to merchants nor to those 
responsible for the safe conduct of finan- 
cial affairs. 


Stagnation continues to be the rule 
on the Stock Exchange. Prices are 
sustained by hope. Uncertain as is the 
financial future there is still a strong 
feeling that sound money will ultimate- 
ly win; the result being that, in spite of 
many unfavorable conditions, gold 
shipments and threats of panic, stocks 
are not pressed for sale, nor have any 
attempts to force reaction been suc- 
cessful. Last week $4,600,000 gold was 
shipped to Europe, and more is likely 
to follow; while the local money market 
continues so easy. In view of the fa- 
vorable trade balance and the recent 
placing of considerable amounts of se- 
curities abroad, some surprise was felt 
at such a large outflow; but easy 
money, travelers’ credits and matur- 
ing sterling loans made about the 
time of the last bond issue probably ac- 
count for this condition of the ex- 
changes. It is hoped the Treasury will 
be amply able to stand the drain until 
the precious metal begins to flow this 
way again in the autumn; but it would 
be folly to ignore the fact that the 
Treasury reserve, which now stands at 
$107,000,000, is watched with close con- 
cern. Railroad earnings are not makiug 
such flattering returns as a few weeks 
ago; and, considering the slack condi- 
tion of trade and the diminished grain 
traffic, it is surprising that the results 
are so good. In the third week of May 
sixty-five roads earned 3 per cent. 
more than last year. The most im- 
portant event to railroad interests 
for many months was the dismissal 
of the Government suit for an 
injunction against the Joint Traffic As- 
sociation. Asa result the prospects are 
for reasonable, stable and equal rates to 
all shippers, while the railroads con- 
cerned will be saved the ruinous rates 
and wars which have been so disastrous 
to railroad investors. The conditions 
for fair treatment to both owners and 
users of railroads were never more prom- 
ising, and were it not for the generally 
disturbed state of affairs, this decision 
would have exerted a marked effect. 
Money on call is plentiful at easy rates, 
I I-2@2 per cent. Time money is in 
light request at 2 1-2@4 1-2 per cent, 
for 1 to 6 months on good stock collat- 
eral. There is a good demand for de- 
sirable commercial paper, but only a fair 
supply, 60-day indorsed {receivables be- 
ing quoted at 4@4 1-2 per cent, 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


M Increase. 
NET eencwate< $475, 156,400 sr * bn 400 $1,756,000 
EE 62,456,000 1,5 914,500 
Legal tenders. 84,493,200 a ny 300 72,900 
Deposits ......... 498,874,100 497, ‘Out, rd 1,832,900 
Circulation....... 14,605,100 14, 529,800 75,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
—_— the reserve and the liabilities: 

















Bodsesseacces $62,455,000 $61,541,590 $914,500 

je ‘gal | ten lers.. 84,493,299 84,420,300 72,900 

Total reserve.. $145,919,2/0 $145,961,810 $937,400 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits... 124,718,525 . 124,269,309 458,25 

Surpl’sres'rve. $22,230,675 $21,701,500 $529,175 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 





BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 3oth were as follows: 








Corn Exchange....... 35 Me ne, nl PRE CE EEE ETE 190 
Commerce 25 North America........ 130 
Citizens’. Seaboard............... 173 
Fourth... Tradesmen’s.......... 9 
Irving.... WOO xiccneceasaeed 110% 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 

Banks. 















Bid Asked 
es , rrr B15 325 
American Exchange. 148 171 
anes daadéeedncde casue mn 55 
ten icedscavers «¢ccce 2 oa) 4 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... BY 19 1474 
Central National. ae nn 1» 
Chase National a 4) ms 
Chatham........ one 0 am 6 
g hemical Redseas 4,0 od 
SE ee aw . 
& ttidens? Sciregscerwe¢estwnes 1%5 135 
Columbia. .... averse f a 215 
Commerce...... wee “on 4 
Continental... 1? aia 
Corn Exchange oR? “om 
EE nad: wkaesvdomenees 1” 149 
Eleventh Ward............... om) 
ONG hc onnicescsaceae 5 or 
Fifth Avenne...... a0 es] 
First National......... a ae 
First National of S. I. ae : 115 130) 
Fourteenth Street...... ae " 170 
Fourth Nattonal.......... ide he) “185 
a ddenndgncucece ee 1m 
Gallatin National............. “90% 310 
Garfield National... 15 ‘ 
German American. . 11? “10 
German Exchange.. wee ai) 
Germania............... a9 WaD 
ee h 145 190 
I ta cacéaduahigues 312 By) 
Hide and Leather...... Cl) 7 
Hudson River.......... 150 a: 
— and Traders’ Aw Ae) 
a. et ee 1X7 wana 
Hae Manufacturers’ 17” an) 
Pens nacttetasunatecdéessce ; 1” 
T.incoln A pen rer ™ 
Manhatian............ 27 210 
Merket and Fulton.. am 
Mechanics’. .....- 000. ‘ 188 193 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...... 149 ‘nae 140) 
Mercantile 1") 18) 
Merchants’... 134 138 
119 aan 
410 450 
130 chine 
oane 150 
1”) Pree 
234 240 
600 P “sone 
New Vork Nat. Exchange.... 198 ewig | 
New York Produce Ex....... 1” > vaue 
Diam encindauaceenerees 112 115 
Nineteenth Ward 125 intel 
North America... 130 1238 
Oriental. ae 215 
Pacific... 178 re 
Mises 28 271 
People’s 2 2S 
 diicasssvedseccesedsesus 1m 110 
OS ea <a 146 155 
Seaboard National “ ’ 167 “nea 
Second National... 44) 485 
Seventh National.. 1 me 
Shoe and Leather. eee % % % 
eee BI am pe 
Southern National............ 11g 100 149 
State of New York. oe 1M 1% 109 
Third National...... + 106% 1% abate 
Tradesmen’s........ , » % eds 
Twelfth Ward. 1% 15 
Ena rer 2 mM) ase 
aaa 1% 19 
United States National.. 25 175 
Western National : 11044 119% 112 
WG i cacéctasecseas ton eeue 275 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... Messrs. Brown Bros, & Co., of 
59 Wall Street, New York, issue letters 
of credit for travelers available in all 
parts of the world. With a letter of 
credit a traveler need carry only funds 
enough to take him from place to place, 
being able to secure money at-any point 
on his route. 


. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the sugar boun- 
ties of the McKinley Act, repealed by 
the Wilson Law and the Act of March 
2d, 1895, which appropriated $5,000,000 
to pay bounties on cane sugar and $238,- 
289 on beet sugar produced previous to 
August 28th, 1894, must be paid, the 
Act of Congress making the appropria- 
tions being upheld as constitutional. 


.... The committee of bondholders 
of the Spokane and Palouse Railroad 
Company, announce that bondholders 
may participate in the plan for reorgan- 
izing the Northern Pacific Railroad up to 
June 15th. They will receive for each 
$1,000 bond with all unpaid coupons 
attached $525 in cash on January ‘Ist, 
1897; $525 in new 3 per cent. general 


lien bonds and $250 in new preferred 

stock trust certificates of the reorgan- 

ized Northern Pacific Railroad. De- 

7% must be made with*J, P.“ Morgan 
0, 


34 (774) 


.. The richest copper mine in the 
world is the Anaconda of Butte, Mon- 
tana. During the last fifteen years the 
company has expended in Montana, in 
the purchase and operation of mines 
and in smelting and refining plants, the 
enormous sum of $72,000,000. The Ana- 
conda Mine itself was purchased fifteen 
years ago for $30,000. At that time it 
was undeveloped and was supposed to 
be a silver mine; but in sinking the shaft 
the copper belt was discovered at a 
depth of about 400 feet. A consider- 
able part of the stock of the Anaconda 
has been purchased by English capital- 
ists, and negotiations are under way for 
the sale of the balance. 


....Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, and the 
Deutsche Bank of Berlin give notice to 
holders of general first mortgage and 
land grant bonds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company that a majority 
in amount of the above bonds have been 
deposited for conversion, and that all 
other holders of such bonds who wish 
to avail of the privilege of conversion 
are notified to deposit their bonds at 
either of their offices on or before Jnne 
goth. On July rst the basis for conver- 
sion of bonds not previously deposited 
will be reduced from 135 per cent. to 
132 per cent. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounces payment of coupons of the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg and San Antonio, 
Eastern Div., second mortgage 7 per 
cent., on June Ist. 











GOVERNMENT 
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OURTSTOF SuLAG7ED 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, on request |) 
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Pine and Nassau Streets, 
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Cheque Bank' 
..- Cheques... 


are better than Letters of Credit. ( 
Circular tells why ( 


Paid where Credits are refused. 

Cashed All over the World by | 
‘Age nts, Shops, Hotels, 
Railroads, etc. 

You draw your own C roe ues ti 

You can get them from £1 up. 

You can send them in the mails. } 

You save time and money. 

No Charge for Cashing. r 

No Identification. i 


( 








) u. s. Chequ ue Bank Ltd., 40 Wall St., N. Y. () 
BSUS US0S0S USS Sn SuSoSas 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


ISSUED BY 


BLAIR & CO., 


33 Wall St., N. Y. 
UNITED STATES BONDS, MUNICIPAL and 
RAILROAD INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


OUNIZE BR 


ADWAY -¢0 








avenaent AND 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUCHT AND SOLD 


APPRAISEMENTS M ADE 
a HED FOR THE PI 


OR 


<QUQTATIONS 
RCHAS OR 


SALE, 


HANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N, W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York, } 








TRADE MARK. 


Government Bonds 


RAILROAD BONDS, STATE BONDS, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
BANK STOCKS 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Send for our List of Offerings 





BONDS AND STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON THE DIFFERENT EXCHANGES 


OF THE COUNTRY ON COMMISSION 
FOR CASH 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





Messrs. Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, 


In addition to the Banking facilities offered to the public 
in another portion of this paper, beg to announce that they 
have recently made arrangements with the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, whereby they are enabled to issue 
drafts and telegraphic transfers upon the various Branch offices 
of the last-named institution, thus affording the public an 
opportunity to transmit funds upon favorable terms to all 
points in the Cape Colony, Transvaal, Natal, Bechuanaland, 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland. 

Particular attention is invited to the fact that the Circular 
Letters of Credit issued by Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., 
are av ailable i in all parts of the world. 


Messrs. BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 








Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 


Mutual Life Building. 


6 CED 


CAPITAL, - 
SURPLUS, - 


AR STREET, N. Y. 


$2,000,000 
$2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 


FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


subject to 
WALTER G. OAI 


MURR 
} NELSON BOR 


Samuel p. Beboock, 


G. 8. Bowdotn, 


Fre deric Cromwell, 
bd alter R. —" 


obert Goelet, 


George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman. 


. Somers 
Charles R. Henderso! 


Ha. ayes, 


William C, Whitney. 


check or on certificate, 


KMAN, eg 
JR., Vice 


Presid 
U BULL, 2d Vice President. 


Treas. and Sec. 
RAND. ‘Assist. "Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 


2oee Li» Jr., 
D. Juiliiard, - 





Alexander E. Orr,” 
Hen 


‘omble 
rederick W, Vanderbilt, 








Safe Investments 
6 and 7 Per Cent. Gold. 


Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on Spgeenes 
need in yy ~ Minnesota. Fifteen years’ experi 
ces furnished, including 

; also R INDEPENDENT. 





1h 
for particulars a OYCK MAN ident partner), 
“Asto stor Place, New York. ee 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. 


SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








SECURITY 
* CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 

, 214 Broadway, New York, 
OFFER 

exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 

securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 

ny Sow light and aS ahey rooms for the use and conven- 





June 4, 1896 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Ceneral First Mortgage & 
Land Crant Bonds 


OF THE 


Northern Paeifie Railroad Company. 


Holders of over a majority in amount of the above 
described bonds having deposited same for conversion, 
on the basis set forth on page 12 of the plan and agree- 
ment of reorganization dated March 16th, 1896, all other 
holders of such bonds who desire to avail of the privi- 
lege of conversion on the above basis are hereby notified 
to deposit their bonds at either of our offices on 
or before June 30th, 1896. 

Reorganization Certificates will be issued for bonds so 
deposited. 

The basis of conversion is 135 per cent.in the new 4 
per cent. Prior Lien bonds of the reorganized Northern 
Pacific Railroad (on which interest from July Ist, 1896, 
shall be adjusted quarterly in cash), with 3 per cent. in 
cash payable now on the old bonds for the interest due 
July ist, 1896. 

On July ist, 1896, the basis for conversion of 
bonds not previously deposited will be reduced from 
135 per cent. to 132 per cent. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., 


Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


DEUTSCHE BANK, 


Berlin. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 











BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Co., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 
Wall St., New York. 


(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 


(Connected with private telegraph wire to the Head 
Office) 


1122 Breotwer ont 202 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 


Fifth 
621 Broadway _ im Houston St. (Cable puting); 

Hudson Street (Mercantile Exchan ce Bull din, yi 
16 Court Street Copposite Ci City Hall), _—, 
(Private Toes to ‘Philadelphia, ‘oy 
hington and Chicago.) 


A General Banking *Business 
Transacted. 


it accounts received from corporations, busi- 
rms and individuals subject to check on demand. 
Interest allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 

Certificates of be = eet. payable on demand, or 
at a fixed date bea: interest 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Be 


Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual charge of commission 
for cash, or carried on margin on favorable terms. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
TAL BANK, at the close of business, on the 27th 
day of May, 1896. 











RESOURCES. 
keane and discounts, less @ue from direct- 
ss paienennebeentsenheet’ 2aesbeteennereeess $1,294,305 56 
Liability’ of directors, as per schedule (as an 
Cccvccccccccscccscccccee cecccesccccs 400 00 
Re as per schedule. ................ 1,613 77 
ue from trus companies, “999 and Na- 
tional banks, as by pec sepelesesce 185,646 83 
Banking house and lot, a —y 
Sn :0seceseussénee de2ss $80,000 00 
Other real estate, as per 
SEDs covegesessccusesnces 6,700 00 
86,700 ow 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule.......... 462,866 14 
wT as yd schedule..............-.-..-++ 311,101 23 
l-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks................... 106,125 
Cash f viz., 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $112,480 62 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............ 27,965 73 
oemencmnemaicenena 140,446 35 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
Rr re ee 11,648 18 
WU tyres sedsenesccansissvsseseteroses $2,643,853 (16 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in, in cash................ $300,000 00 
cnninvcsnsetseenebéedccesnceceses 300,000 00 
U ndivided profits 
SN sic pevensbte Joxsees $27,648 38 
i vcttiensecheste chicos 4,185 62 
Other profits 97,550 07 s 
129,384 07 
Due depositors, as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check... “g1,507,424 7 
Certified checks............. 19,035 44 
$1,586,460 41 
Due savings banks............ 327,376 00 


Amount due not included un- 
4 any of the above heads, 


Unpaid dividends........... 682 58— 1,914,468 99 


TT Te ee 82.68, 853 06 
STATE OF York, CouNnTY OF New Yo 
CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and 2 NELSON G. 
AYERS, Cashier of the Oriental Bank, a bank loca ted 
and doing 44 at No. 122 pores, in the City of the 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says thet ie foregoing * report, LJ the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is, in all re ts, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bank. at the close 
of business on the 27th day May, 1896; and ‘they further 
say that the business of said bank has been transacted 





RES, Cashier 
subscribed and 9 od by both deponents, 
Ay ih a, of May, 1896, before aicien 





paaeuane: only through the Bank, 





* Jos 
Notary Public, No, %, N, Y, Co, 





- 





June 4, 1896 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - = = $605,800. 
BAP PlGF. 00020 ccrereecccoveverocseseds edoves $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
any of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Ra nking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 











W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


JARTERLY REPORT OF T 
var AMERICA, at the close wt 2375 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Spokane and Palouse. 


NEW YORK, May 27th, 1896. 
To the Bondholders of the 
Spokane dnd Palouse Railroad Company 
and the Holders of New York Security 
and Trust Company Receipts therefor: 
The dersi; d i after negotiation 
with the Northern Pacific Reorganization Managers, 
has arranged with the latter that, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of page 14 of the Plan of Reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad system, dated March 16th, 1896, 
the bonds of the Spokane & Palouse Railroad Company 
may participate in such reorganization, receiving for 
each $1,000 present bond, with all unpaid coupons at- 
tached— 
$525 in cash on January Ist, 1897. 
$525 in the new 3 per cent. General Lien Bonds bear- 
ing interest from January Ist, 1897. 
$250 in the new Preferred Stock Trust Certificates of 
the reorganized Northern Pacific Railroad. 
The present agreement with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad receivers (whereby they pay a sum equal to 








the 27th day of May, 1896: 
RESOURCES§ 


3 
2 
= 





42,500 000 

1,302 55 

Ttebapeskacoovees - 1,151,114 22 

Banking house and lot...... ‘ 900,000 00 
Stocks and bonds....... 836 29 
489 04 

426 00 


Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 





next day’s exchanges....... 480,939 28 
Other items carried as cash. 50,845 
4,531,785 01 
Total...cccve © bet ecbosdccsedsvcnssessocss $25,961,313 11 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fw 








icc sbeneues stnene tweens 8,575 00 
Certified checks............ 2,051,720 97 
Cashier’s checks 

TDD. ccc rsccccccesccsesesess 76,026 75 
Due trust companies, State $14,680,103 77 
and National banks......... 5,717,343 94 
Due savings banks............ 1,557,350 44 
Unpaid dividends............. 2,806 00 


21,957,604 15 
BBD. 0c coscecccocssvcsescccescccccccosncce $25,961,313 11 


>» 88: 
IAM H. PERKINS, President cod WALTER 
M. BENNET, Cashier, of the BANK OF AM 





ion ection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report was prepared under deponents’ personal su- 


pervision, : 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNFT, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 29th day of May, 1996, before me. 
HAS. D, CHICESTER, 
Notary Public. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE METROPOLIS, at the close of business 
on the 27th day of May, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from direct- 
Overdrafts, as per scheduie................. 
Due from trust companies, 

State and National banks, as 





ee, IE, wc cccc cree peseccencse 
. S. legal tender notes and circulating 
notes of National Danks................... 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day's exchan: 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............. J 
ee 35,742 
Due from Treasurer of the U.S............ 18,000 


Total..... Seceesececeeseeeseccetesces cones 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash................ 
eee are ere 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount 


$213,220 96 


Interest...... — 
Other profits 182,428 91— 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to cheek... $6,155,827 94 
Demand certificates of de- 
: we 24,552 29 


’ 60,559 00— 6,240,939 23 





284,385 42 











and National banks, 
SD iscciakeniasvercssescs $5,000 00 
Due private bankers and 

brokers, as per schedule..... 1,606 81— 6,606 81 
UD GUVs 6 0c 0 0606 0icsensccsoscede 321,275 2 


ee re $7,753,206 66 
STATE OF NEw YorK, CouNTy OF NEW YORK, 838.: 
THEO. ROGERS, President, and E. C. EVANS, 
Cashier, of BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, a bank 
located and doing business at Union Square, in the city 
of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is in all respects a true 
Statement of the condition of the said bank at the close 
of business on the twenty-seventh day of May, 1896; and 
they further sy that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location — by the banking law 
Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance h an official 
notice received fram the Superintendent of Banks, des- 
ignating the twenty-seventh day of May, 1896, as the da 
on which such report shall be made; that deponents’ 
knowledge of the correctness of the foregoing repo 
derived from a constant familiarity with and inspection 
of the affairs of said corporation, and that said report 
and schedule were prepared under deponents’ personal 
supervision. THEO. ROGERS, President. 
E. C. EVANS, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 

the 29th day of May, 1896, before me. 


Ws. H. K WOOD, 
Notary Public for N. Y. Co. 
DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 


23 BROAD St ai TELS BUILDING) 
(1OUPONS due June 1, 1396, ing i 




















from the following Bonds 
will be paid at this office on and after date: Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg and San Antonio, Eastern Division 
Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 

A. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, { 
y 





‘ The Board of Directors of 

eclared a dividend of three dollars (#3) = share, pay- 

al a on and after the first day of July next. 

J Transfer books will be closed onthe 6th day of 

une, at 12 —— M., and re-opened on the 2d day of 
y 


Board. 
CHAS, G, CLARK, Treasurer. 








interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the face of the pres- 
ent bonds), to continue to January ist, 1897, inclusive, 
but not thereafter, such payment to be made on July ist, 
1896, and January Ist, 1897. 

Holders of bonds of the Spokane & Palouse Railroad 
Company, or of New York Security and Trust Company 
receipts therefor, in order to participate in this arrange- 
ment, are notified to deposit their bonds or receipts 
with Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, not later 
than June 15th, obtaining in exchange therefor suitable 
Reorganization Certificates to be issued by them, en- 
titling their holders to all the benefits of said arrange- 
ment. 

Bonds or receipts not so deposited may, at the disere- 
tion of the Reorganization Managers, be excluded from 
the benefits of this arrangement. 

The undersigned committee is unanimously of the 
opinion that prompt acceptance of the foregoing prop- 
osition is for the best interests of all bondholders or re- 
ceipt holders, 

GEORGE R. SHELDON, 

EDWARD N. GIBBS, 

R. B. DODSON, 

EVANS R. DICK, 

WILLIAM BLODGET, 
Committee. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 te October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 








READING NOTICES. 
HINTS FOR VACATION TOURS. 


Ir gives us pleasure to call the attention of our 
readers, intent on vacation toursand outings, to the 
following points: 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY, 

Tue Lehigh Valley Railroad Company have re 
cently begun running the ‘Black Diamond Ex- 
—, “The Handsomest Trains in the World.” 

he trains are appropriately named, as the company’s 
original equipment was “coal jimmies’’ and its 
original business was transporting coal. From this 
humble beginning it is now one of the leading pas- 
senger roads of the gg _The pamphlet issued 
by the ———— Valley Railroad, called “In 3 
States,’ can obtained by sending 15 cents in 
stamps to Charles S. Lee, General Passenger Agent 
in Philadelphia. It is filled with most beautiful 
water color illustrations of different scenes to be 
found on the line of the road, and is replete with in- 
teresting matter giving some of the principal points 
desirable for summer visitors and excursionists. The 
road traverses a beautiful section of the country. 





THE READING. 

In planning the summer campaign he reckons un- 
advisedly who fails to consider the attractions of the 
great and diversified territory reached by the lines of 
the Reading Railroad System. The breezy heights of 
the Pennsylvania mountain ranges, the silver sands 
of the Jersey seacoast and the intervening hills, val- 
leys and streams, hold out to the tourist and yaca- 
tionist allurements whose potency is not exceeded 
by those of any similarly accessible area in the east- 
ern United States. 

Atlantic City, the largest and most cosmopolitan 
seaside health and pleasure resort, is best reached 
from New York or from Philadelphia over the Read- 
ing Railroad’s ‘‘ Royal Route to the Sea.’’ Cape 
May, Sea Isle City and Ocean City are other resorts 
reached by this route. 

The Blue Mountains, Gettysburg, the beautiful 
Cumberland Valley, Highland Lake and Eagle’s 
Mere on the crest of the Alleghenies, and scores of 
other picturesque and healthful resorts are scattered 
throughout the territory traversed by the Reading 
lines. 

The Central R.R., of New Jersey, is the New 
York City connection of the Reading Railroad. 
Copies of ‘‘ Summer Tours on the Reading ”’ will be 
mailed free on application to C. G. Hancock, Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


THREE FOR A DOLLAR! 


Turee what? Three charmingly executed posters 


in colors, drawn by W. W. Denslow, Ethel Reed and 


Ray Brown, will be sent free of postage to any ad- 
dress on receipt of One Dollar. All who are afflicted 
with the “ poster craze’’ will immediately embrace 
this rare opportunity, as but a limited number of the 
posters will be issued. The scarcity of a good thing 
enhances its value. Address Geo. H. Hearrorp, 
General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Ill.—Adv. 4 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


Tue Burlington Route advertises some vacation 
tours to Colorado, Utah and the Yellowstone Park, 
five in all, starting on different dates, each embracing 
the most beautiful and wonderful secnery on the 
American continent. Everything in connection with 
these excursions will be first class and the cost very 


low. 


TuosE of our readers who contemplate going 
abroad would do well to write or consult Messrs. 
Kountze Brothers, of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
New York, in reference to securing their letters of 
credit, which are necessary on the other side, 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COM-. 


PANY’S SUMMER EXCURSION 
ROUTE BOOK. 

Tue Most Compete PusticaTION OF ITs KIND. 

Tue Passenger De ent of the Pennsylvania 

Railroad Company will, on June rst, publish its an- 
nual Summer Excursion Route Book. This work, 
which is compiled with the utmost care and exact- 
ness, is designed to provide the public with short de- 
scriptive notes of the principal Summer resorts of 
Eastern America, with the routes for reaching them, 
and the rates of fare. There are over four hundred 
resorts in the book, to which rates are quoted, and 
over fifteen hundred different ways of reaching them, 
or combinations of routes are set out in detail. The 
book is the most complete and comprehensive hand- 
book of Summer travel ever offered to the public. _ 
_ Its 215 pages are inclosed in a handsome and strik- 
ing cover, in colors. Several maps, presenting the 
exact routes over which tickets are sold, are bound in 
the book. It is also profusely illustrated with fine 
half-tone cuts of scenery along the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and elsewhere. 

Any doubt as to’ where the Summer should be 

will be dispelled after a careful examination 
of the contents of this publication. 

On and after June rst it may be procured at any 
Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal 
price of ten cents, or, upon application to the general 
seae Broad Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 
om uv. 


GRAND EXCURSION TO BUFFALO, 
JULY 5TH AND 6TH. 


Tue National Educational Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Buffalo, and the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,”’ has made rate 
of one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 Association 
membership fee. 

Send stamp for ‘‘ Notes for Teachers,’’ with valua- 
ble information relative to Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

City Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street. 
O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt:—Adv. 


REDUCED ee Y WASHINGTON, 


SINGLE Fare FoR THE Rounp TriP vIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RatLroap, account Y. P. S. C. E. Convention. 


Tue Fifteenth International Convention of the 
Youn ~— Society of Christian Endeavor will 
be held at Washington, D. C., July 7th to 13th, 1896, 
and for that occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell, from July 6th to 8th inclusive, ex- 
cursion tickets to Washington and return at a single 
Sare for the round trip. These tickets will be good 
for return passage until July 15th inclusive, but if de- 
posited with the Joint Agent at Washington prior to 
6:00 p.M., July 14th, will be extended to July 31st in- 
clusive. 

Full information in regard to rates and time of 
trains can be obtained upon application to ticket 
agents. 

Excursion tickets for the following side trips will 
be sold as under :— 

From July 7th to 13th inclusive excursion tickets 
between Washington and Baltimore and Baltimore 
and Washington will be sold at $1.25 for the round 
trip, good for return passage until July 14th inclu- 
sive. 

From July 6th to 31st excursion tickets from Wash- 
ington to Gettysburg and return will be sold at $3.35 
for the round trip, good to return until July 31st in- 
clusive. On the same days the Western Maryland 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets from 
Baltimore to Gettysburg and return, with same re- 
turn limit, at$2.15 for the round trip. 

From July 6th to 31st excursion tickets will be sold 
from Washington to Richmond and return at $4.00, 
to Petersburg and return at $5.00, to Old Point Com- 
fort and return (all rail), $6.00 (and going all rail and 
returning by_boat) $5.55, to Fredericksburg and re- 
turn, $2.25. *These tickets will all bear return limit 
of July 31st inclusive. 

All tickets for side trips will be sold only on pres- 
entation of return portions of excursion tickets to 
Washington issued for this occasion.—Adv. 

Tue Kimball Brothers Company, of Boston, Mass., 
appeal to those of our readers who desire fine car- 
riages of any kind and description built from exclu- 
sivedesigns. They will be pleased to submit designs 
and prices. rie 

THE ALADDIN LAMP. 

Tue Aladdin is the name of a new lamp manufac- 
tured by the Aladdin Lamp Co., of Newark, and 
from all appearances it has won its way into popular 
favor with wonderful rapidity. gs : - 

It is simple in its mechanism, and it is claimed will 
stay lighted, which so many other lamps do not. 

It is already used by many prominent persons, 
among whom is E. von Fredrichs, the cyclist, who 
started on a trip around the world April 26th, follow- 
ing the same course attempted by Lenz for Outing. 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S FOREIGN 
TOURS. 


Tue high character of Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s foreign tours is universally recognized. No 
other tourist managers attempt as much. the general 
plan being to hurry through Europe with break-neck 
s in an effort to cover all the Old World in the 
shortest possible time. It would be cheaper and bet- 
ter to stay at home. Such trips may be made com- 
fortably, with unexampled opportunities for leisureiy 
and intelligent sight-seeing. In no case is the prom- 
ise held out that all Europe may be seen in a couple 
of months, but what is taken in may be seen with 
thoroughness. In the several trips, however, there lies 
achoice of the most quaint and fascinating sections of 
both Great Britain and the Continent. In addition 
tothe European trips there is announced a tour 
through Japan, Southern China, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. This tour, like the European trips, is very 
comprehensive and complete, and it presents the best 

ssible means of seeing the lands of the Orient. 

pecial circulars relating to these tours may are ob- 
tained of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East 
Fourteenth Street (Lincoln Building, corner of 
Union Square), New York. Separate books are 
issued for the European and Japanese tours. 


Nor every one, but nearly every one, who spends 
the summer in the country, or who takes an annual 
vacation, should invest himself with one of the latest 
cameras, and he will find that he has entered upon 
almost a new existence. New possibilities will be 
opened of which he had not reviously dreamed. He 
will derive such pleasure aol intenetion himself and 
will be in a position to give so much pleasure to his 
friends that he will be perfectly satisfied with the in- 
vestment. Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Company, 
of 591 Broadway, have issued a new 1896 catalogue, 
which deals with cameras of every degree, which 
they send free upon request. Our readers should 
certainly send for it. 

THE 1896 ‘“‘SEARCH LIGHT.” 

Every jm Ey must carry a lighted lamp at night. 
The “‘ Search Light” lantern, made by the Bridge- 
port Brass Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., has sev- 
eral special features worthy of notice. The patented 
method of attaching the lantern to the wheel en- 
ables the company to guarantee the impossibility of 
extinguishing the light by jarring. The ** Search 
Light” lantern carries its own bracket, which may be 
adjusted to the head of the bicycle or to the fork on 
either side of the wheel. A packed reservoir pre- 
vents spilling of the oil and enables the rider to use 
kerosene or benzine. The reflecting surfaces on the 
inside of the lantern are protected so that they can- 
not become tarnished or smoked, thus retaining 
their original brilliancy. The light thrown forward 
by the “ Search Light”’ is intense, and the field cov- 
ered very. large. The entire finish of the lantern 
shows high-grade work, and in every respect the 
“Search Light ”’ is a desirable bicycle lantern. 


THE LIFE OF A MAN 


Is worth how much? Some political economists 


estimate that the value of every immigrant coming 
to the United States represents a cash addition to the 
nation’s wealth of $500; others have put it at $1,500. 


Well, suppose that a man is 35 vears of age, and has 
a wife and children whom it is not only his duty but 
his very great pleasure to support in a manner befit- 
ting his own position in the business and social com 
munity, what is that man’s life worth? Suppose he 
were to die, what amount should his widow receive 
to enable her to keep and maintain the home, to oc- 
cupy the same social position to which she has been 
accustomed during the life of her husband, to clothe, 
and, above all, to educate in a befitting manner the 
children, and to doall this not in ascrimpy, mean way, 
but in just such a way as would have been done had 
the husband and father lived? We can all figure out 
what that man’s life was worth. If a man can afford 
to insure his life for only a moderate amount he 
should so much the more insure. We were led to 
think about this question of whata man’s life is 
worth by reading a little pamphlet issued by the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, Penn., and we think that if wise, sensible, 
straightforward business men will send to the com 
pany and ask them to furnish him their literature, 
they will certainly be somewhat surprised to read the 
questions which are presented for their thought and 
serious consideration. It won’t cost anything, but it 
will make thought.—A dv. 





GROCERIES. 


We begin by knowing that qualities are right. The little prices 
are simply because of wise buying---and selling. We deliver groceries 
free within 30 miles; in quantities above $5 we pay transportation up to 


100 miles. 


Teas, rich, pure and fragrant. 1 lb. cartons, 
Oolong, English Breakfast , Mixed, 30c.; Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan (basket fired), Eng- 
lish Breakfast, 40c. Ib., 20c. 1-2 Ib.; extra selected, 
all kinds, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c. $1 Ib. 


Coffee. Padang Java and Longberry Mocha, 3Ib. 
bags, 87c.; 1 Ib. cartons, 29%., whole-roasted in 
the bean ; Granulated, 32c. 1 lb. tin; pulverized 
32c. 1 Ib. tin. We allow 3c. each for tins when 
returned in good order. 


Oil, gatlon cans; pure Virgin Olive, French, Bar- 
belet, $2.10; Italian (Lucca), $1.95; $1 1-2 gal. can, 
B. & G., qt. bot. 65¢.; pt. bot. 36c. 


Boneless Sardines, 1-2 tins, our label, 25c. 

Hand-packed Jersey Tomatoes, 7c. 3 lb. 

N. Y. S. Refugee Beans, 7c. 2 lb. can. 

Fancy Main Corn, 8c. can. 

Crosse & Blackwell’s White Onions, Gherkins, 
Mixed Pickles and Chow Chow, 19%c., self-open- 
ing bottle. 

French Peas, extra fine, 20c. can. 

German Pretzels, 10c. lb. carton. 

Corn on the cob, 9 ears in. gal. can, 25¢ 

Southwell & Co’s Jams, I4c. jar. 





Apollinaris Water, $7.50 50 qts.; $11 100 pts.; $8.50 
100 splits. 

Ross, Ginger Ale, $1.20 doz. 

Ross, Raspberry Vinegar, 38¢ bot. 

Ross, Lime Juice, 25¢. bot. 

Corry’s Ginger Ale, 10c. bot.; $1.10 doz.; $5.40 case 
of 5 doz. 

Kornfed Hams, I 1-2es Ib. 

Kornfed Bacon, 9 1-2c. Ib. 

Kingsford’s Corn Starch, 7c. pkge. 

Fruit Syrups, all flavors, pure fruit, 54c. qt. bot.; 
32c- pt. bot. 

Olives, Queen, 1 gal. stone jars, 95c. 

Columbia River Salmon Steaks, l6c. 

Export brand White Cherries, 3 lb. tins, extra 
heavy syrup, 29. 

Wiesbaden Fruits, all kinds, 60c. jar. 

California Layer Raisins, 5 lb. box, 70c. 

Boned Turkey, 39%. 1 lb. can. 

Boned Chicken, 39%. 1 Ib. can. 

Persian Dates, 7c. 1 lb. carton. 

Genuine Yankee Beans, 5 Ib. bag, 7c. 

Crackers, full line, baked daily. 

N. Y. State Baldwin Apples, 20c. gal. can. 

N. Y. State Tomatoes, solid packed, 20c. gal. can. 

R. & R. Chicken Soup, qt. cans, 22c. 
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THE HUMBER CYCLE. 


Tuomas Humper, the gray-haired, gray-whis- 
kered founder and head of Humber & Company, 
of England, the world-wide-known manufactur- 
ers of bicycles, made twenty-five years ago 
his first bicycle; and from that date to this he 
has seen some of the most tremendous strides 
in the business of agg maggenag bicycles that 
have ever been known in an usiness in the 
entire world. The Humber bicycle is so well known 
everywhere as being A1in every respect that it is 
superfluous almost to say anything in regard to its 
merits. There are some people who want the very 
best of everything, and such people buy the Humber 
cycle. The works in this country are established at 

Jestboro, Mass., with selling agencies all over the 
country ; and any person who feels the bicycle fever 
coming upon him should address Humber & Com- 
ony’ American, Limited, Westboro, Mass., and ask 
or their illustrated catalogue which, upon receipt, 
will be found to be most artistic, interesting and in- 
structive. 


Bicyc.e riders would do themselves a favor by in- 
vestigating the merits of the seamless, single-tube 
tire, manufactured by the New York Tire Company, 
59 Reade St., New York. The company claims that 
this is the fastest tire on the earth. It has excellent 
points, and is made with the highest grade material. 
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PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS. 


June 4, 18096 





tortoise she’ 
fact of its being an heirloom, can, if lacking a few 
teeth, be repaired and remodeled, and restored to 
perfection. 
dence, R. I., not only do this, but they manufacture 
the most beautiful tortoise shell combs in a wonder- 
ful variety of styles and shapes, of artistic designs, 
within the reach of a moderate purse. They have a 
most excellent reputation. 


way, New York, have an advertisement in this issue 
which appeals to lady readers. They make an offer 
which has the merit of being timely and new. 


among sensible bicycle riders; and the Hunt 
facturing Company, of Westboro, Mass., who have 
manufactured so many bicycle saddles that the 
| number is appalling, have brought out the Hunt Hy- 
gienic Sadd i 
ment elsewhere, and which c the y 
essential qualities. Riders of bicycles are invited to 
investigate its claims, and they can have a fully illus- 
trated catalogue sent them by simply — to the 
Hunt Manufacturing Company asking them fo 


At first - it seems rather singular that the old 
comb, endeared to its possessor from the 


The Providence Shell Works, of Provi- 


Tue New Idea Pattern Company, 192 West Broad- 


HYGIENIC SADDLES. 
Tue demand for a hygienic saddle is very tamed 
anu- 


e,a cut of which appears in an advertise- 
ne 





r it. 





Jos. Horne & Co. 


Ready for the Trip? 
Surely not if you’ve not bought from our Basement Trunk 
Dept.—not a mentionable convenience for jaunt or journey— 
whether to near-by farm house or foreign country—but you'll 
find in this great Trunk and Bag gathering—nothing in the 
clothes-carrying line but you'll find—completeness, conven- 
lence and comfort in every one. 


Steamer Trunks—Cloth-lined, 
$3.50 to $5.50. | 
Traveling Trunks—Muslin-lined, sheet iron bot- 





iron bottom— | Rattan Basket Trunks—flat and round top, hand- 
sewed, covered with enameled duck, light weight, 


but strong-— 





Rattan Basket Trunks with 4 dress trays—$20 to 
$30. 
Cedar Chests, moth proof, best made—4 feet long 


tom, two trays, brass lock, 2 slats back and front, 2 | 


on ends and 4 on top—slats capped with sheet iron | 


O'NEILL'S, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


A Shirt-Waist Surprise 


under steel clamps—32-inch, $4; 34-inch, $4.50; 
36-inch, $5. 

Genuine Alligator Club Bags—Leather-lined—12, 
13, 14, 15-inch, $2.25, $2.50, $2.75 and $3.00. 

Women’s Dress Trunks—Buckles and web in each 
tray ; bonnet box compartments—38, 40, 42 and 44- 
inch, $12, $13, $14 and $15. 

Shawl and Ring Straps—in Russet, Olive and Al- 
ligator leathers—3 1-2 to 5 feet long—2sgc. to $1.75. 





—$14. 

Leather Dress Suit Cases—light weight—22x2 
inches, $3, $3.25. 

Solid Leather Dress Suit Cases, steel frame, spring- 
lock, 22x24 inch, $5. 

Full line Leather and Alligator Club Bags, Cabin 
Bags, Gladstone Bags, English Kit Bags, Telescope 
Casés, Steamer and Traveling Bags—Prices on every 
item favorable to buyers. 
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that will astonish even the shrewdest bargain 


seeker. 


2,000 DOZEN SHIRT WAISTS, 


the product of the firm of 


Meyer Jonasson & Co., 


which we purchased a few days ago at a price 
way below their real value, will be placed on sale 


this week. 


Quick buyers will secure the 


best of these great bargains. 


One lot fine 


sleeves, sizes 32 to 42, 


390. 


[=¥" Regularly sold for 75c. 


SPECIAL 





One lot LAWN and PER- 
CALE WAISTS, double 


yokes, extra full sleeves; va- 


riety of colors, sizes 32 to 42, 


SPECIAL 45C. 


[=~ Regularly sold for 98c. 


PERCALE | 
WAISTS, choice colors, full 


One lot extra fine WAISTS, 
Percale or Lawn, extreme 


| sleeves, dainty colorings, sizes 


| 
| 





32 to 42, 


a 79C. 


{3~ Regularly sold for 1.50. 


One lot BATISTE, DIM- 
ITY, LAWN and LINEN 
WAISTS, all imported mate- 
rials, dainty colorings, ex- 
treme sleeves, sizes 32 to 42, 


SPECIAL o8c. 


{=s~ Regularly sold for 2.25. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, 


14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


Great Building Sale 


NOW GOING ON 


. 
FOR THIS WEEK ONLY OF ALL OUR REMAINING STOCK OF 


Fine Millinery. 


Stationery for Summer Tourists. 


500 special boxes of High Grade writing paper in 


REAL IRISH LINEN, SMOOTH LINEN, PLATE FINISH. 


Commercial, Octavo and Billet sizes, 85 to 100 Sheets (according to size), 
50 envelopes in each box, 


4oc. the box. 


All grades and finishes, newest and correct sizes, by the quire up to 5oc. the quire 
for finest made. 


Visiting Cards for Your Going Away Convenience. 


New plate and 100 cards, name only, $1.15. 
100 cards from old plate, best stock, 85c. 


Penn Avenue and Fifth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Ten Thousand Lengths of Silk. 


. TWO TO SIXTEEN YARDS EACH. 


In both our stores, beginning this week, a great Sale of Remnants, 
in Silks and Satins, plain and fancy, black and colored. 

The prices for these Remnants are in every case from 25 to 33 1-3 
per cent. less than the extremely low prices of our recent Silk Sale. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


THE COURSE OF TIME 


is best measured by a Waltham Watch. 
WALTHAM WATCHES, the most accu- 
rate it is possible to make, are sold for less 
money than foreign watches of inferior 
quality. The ‘RIVERSIDE ”’ and ““ROYAL”’ 
grades are specially recommended. Look 





for one of these names on the plate, and 
always the word ‘“‘WALTHAM.”’ The most 
expensive foreign watch is no better. 

Sold by all retail jewelers. 
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TO THE ORIENT 


In Seareh of Rugs 


A richly illustrated and 
carefully written sketch on 
Oriental weaves and _ the 
weavers; in Mosques, Ba- 
zaars, and Khans among the 
peoples of Mahommed, and 
Buddha from Turkey to In- 











dia. 
Sent gratuitously to any 
address by 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and roth St., 
NEW YORK. 




















CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Sale! 


In all the different grades. 
Broken lots, single pieces and patterns we do not in- 
tend duplicating. Some we have made up into 
RUGS of various sizes, suitable for hotels, cot- 
tages, and summer residences. 


ALL AT REMNANT PRICES. 


(Bring size of room.) 


MATTINGS! MATTINGS! ! 


Our own importation; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATTINGS from $3.50 per roll of 40yds. A 
JAPANESE (Seamless) from $5 per roll of 40 yds. A 
special Line Superfine JOINTLESS Matting, in 

Brussel Width. Something new! 


LINOLEUMS. 


Extra fine (plain and figured), only a few more left of 
: those slightly stained while 
in storage, to go 


AT ONE-HALF VALUE! 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y, 





Visitors to Europe 


are invited to visit our 
Branch Establishment at 
Avenue del’Opera, 36 bis, 
Paris, and Nos. 221 and 
221a Regent Street, W., 
London. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





Bat the wondertul Madde that lnghtstheway 


“Geld Sens mpe F: Free. dd 


P] tomes fin: 
tana gold, will be it. 


to the 2% ladies sending in 






test closes Sept. 1st, 

Send five two-cent’ ‘stamps 
for full a go | = 

ing contest, and re- 
ceive a pocket clothes- 
brush for removing mud- 
spots, etc. 
= ALADDIN’S LAMP. 
“HY aypem, se hq ye oe Tommy * Bur RN. 
It Won’r Go Out. The highest grade lamp at the low- 
est price. In nickel, $3.00. 
All Dealers. 

THE ALADDIN LAMP CO., 518 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
What is Life Insurance ? 


(Fourts Arrtic.e} 

THE proposition, already stated, that 
all insurance, under whatever form, is 
necessarily and invariably mutual should 
be most distinctly fixed in mind and 
so we refer to it again. The term 
‘‘corporation,’’ in the monopolistic 
sense, the sense in which it is de- 
nounced as an octopus and all else that 
is bad, the sense in which, as an or- 
ganization of capital, it is instinctively 
hated by those who have not much 
capital nor have definite hope of ever 
having any—applies to combinations 
for business ends, for ‘‘ making money.”’ 
Those do sometimes become powerful 
and grasping, and suppressive of com- 
petition, and altho very good argu- 
ments can be made in their defense—as 
has been done, for instance, on behalf 
of the Vanderbilt railway system and the 
Standard Oil Company—corporations 
do become what is -called monopolistic; 
that is, they seek and struggle to man- 
age their field and, as a means to that 
end, to keep out all competition. 

As this mention is pointing out the 
essential quality of insurance, we need 
not enter into any discussion about mo- 
nopoly. This essential quality is that 
insurance is not, and cannot become, 
monopolistic. The Consolidated Rail- 
way line eastward from New York is a 
good example of monopoly in one way; 
it has a valuable field and means to 
keep it, so that if the long talked-of 
‘« parallel ’’ ever is built, by connecting 
short pieces or otherwise, it will very 
surely be notwithstanding the opposition 
of the Consolidated, or it may be ab- 
sorbed and fail to be competitive. On 
the contrary, no charter, no right of way, 
no ‘‘arrangement’’ with anybody, is 
needed for a new insurance company. 
The brewers, or the wood-workers, or the 
farmers, or the churches, or some mu- 
nicipality, are dissatisfied with rates; 
they are free to start ‘‘their own’’ com- 
pany, as they are always threatening to 
do. Anybody who reads in the papers 
—which are almost constantly asserting 
or implying it—that rates are too high 
and the companies are getting rich, has 
only to comply with uniformly fixed 
statutory conditions and start in to 
sharethe richness. There is a continual 
fuss made about the insurance octopus 
and trust and about combinations for 
maintaining rates, and statute books are 
defaced (for to traverse common sense 
in statutes is a defacement) bylaws for- 
bidding underwriters to make rate agree- 
ments. 

Here is an example before everybody's 
eyes. It is said that bicycles are too ex- 
pensive and that first-class ones could 
be profitably sold for $40, or, if you 
please, for $30. Never mind whether 
this be correct; it is plain to everybody 
that the great rush of competition will 
soon bring the business to hardpan and 
the prices to whatever is their proper 
level. Now, why cannot people all see 
that the same regulator, equally free 
except that a single person cannot well 
act alone, applies to insurance? The 
press, too largely, is eager to print any 
sort of story which people seem to want 
to buy; but why should anybody want 
to believe what is not true? Not only 
has the law thrown open the insurance 
field to the world, but those already in 
it have no wish to bar newcomers. With 
the possible exception of Accident, 
Burglary and Fidelity, we affirm that 
anybody, wise or simple, may set about 
starting any kind of insurance company 
and nobody in the business will try to 
put a pebble in his way. What an ex- 
traordinary sort of ‘‘ monopoly’! 





And,theldistinction between business 
corporations and insurance corporations 
is about as ‘marked in another respect: 
the former exist for ‘‘making money,”’ 
the latter do not. We must not be mis- 
understood as representing insurance 
Operations as always benevolent and 
friendly, and nothing more; the stocks 
pay dividends, and are held in market 
for value because they pay, and these 
dividends are more or less obtained 
from insurance operations. That is, 
there are for a term of years some re- 
mainders above current outgoes and re- 
serve liabilities, and if the stock did not 
draw more than it earns among the in- 
vested assets, it would be at hazard 
without compensation. Since the stock 
is at hazard of being wiped out by a 
heavy fire, as has repeatedly occurred, 
its guaranty is veritable, and it does do 
part of the insuring; it indorses the suf- 
ficiency of the premium fund for each 
member. In case of a purely stock Life 
company, like the Travelers’, the corpo- 
ration—just as an individual capitalist 
could do—issues the contracts in form, 
and ‘‘makes’’ what money it can, bear- 
ing in practice no risk. Yet in neither 
case is there any real conflict with the 
statement already made as to the mutu- 
ality of insurance. 

What, then, is insurance? A combi- 
nation of persons for mutual protection 
against acertain, ora certain-uncertain, 
undesirable contingency; the definition is 
not impaired because matrimonyhas been 
made an event insured against, for from 
the point of insurance that delightful con- 
dition must then be reckoned ‘‘ unde- 
sirable.’” A man who owns a single ship 
cannot afford to insure it himself; he 
would have no ‘‘ average,’’ for one ship 
might be wrecked and that one might 
be his. If he has a hundred, he can 
afford to be his own insurer, as large 
navigation companies actually do; 
otherwise, he clubs with others until a 
number is had large enough, and scat- 
tered enough, for an average. In like 
manner, people combine to insure 
against fire; and still, in like manner, to 
insure against death. A very broad and 
vital difference exists, which will come 
up again when the question of cost is 
reached; all other haps are certain-un- 
certain, but that of death is certain. 
That is, it is known that a proportion of 
ships will be lost and buildings be 
burned, less than half the entire number 
exposed, so that the chances are always, 
as to any particular one, that no harm 
will ever come to it; but every life must 
fail. In case of property, insurance is 
then a combination of owners, each 
seeking to meet the chance that his par- 
ticular piece may be the one hit. In 
case of life insurance, the combination is 
to cover the risk that the inevitable may 
come early; or, to make a more precise 
definition, it is to provide a remainder 
for the heirs whenever death does come, 
be it early or late. There is therefore 
very little likeness between risks on 
property and risks on lives. They are 
constantly compared by those who wish 
to further what is miscalled cheap life 
insurance, by concealing the real cost 
of the latter; but the two forms are as 
far apart as the poles. This also, we 
have frequently said, and yet it needs to 
be re-said. 

Possibly there may seem to be some 
repetition in this analysis, and some 
may think it too elementary to require 
so much emphasis and restatement; 
but the people in the combination do 
not know one another, or see one an- 
other, or communicate with one anoth- 
er—they might be on separated planets; 
nor do they think about one another. 
To each, it is ‘‘the company ”’ which in- 
sures him and deals with him often not 
to his satisfaction; and the company is 
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the corporation which perhaps is said to 
be very rich and very aggrandizing, and 
to be heaping up funds the need of 
which he does not understand. But if 
he could only quite clearly get into mind 
and clearly remember that the office and 
persons he sees are only. the visible me- 
diary, and that ‘he thing is the scattered 
mass of individuals like himself, there 
would be less misapprehension. 

We reiterate and press this, because 
the confusion about it is the soil in 
which anger and dissensions spring up. 
And if any journal shall deem it worth 
while to copy any portion of these arti- 
cles we cannot suggest anything likely 
to be more serviceable for reproduction 
than our attempts to clearly define the 
essence of insurance. 


Insurance Item. 


THE inception and organization of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company, in Hartford, Conn., 
came about ina very singular manner. 
Not one of the persons originally inter- 
ested was connected with any branch of 
insurance, but were members of a de- 
bating club, and among other matters 
which they talked about and investi- 
gated was what caused steam boilers to 
explode. Finally one of the members 
said: ‘‘ Well, why not insure the owner 
of the boiler against financial loss?’’ 
The matter was held in abeyance fora 
considerable period, but at last a char- 
ter was applied for. Within a year 
thereafter Mr. J. M. Allen’ was called 
upon to take charge of the organization; 
and ever since that time, which was in 
1867, he has been the president of the 
company. At first it was exceedingly 
difficult to secure the serious considera- 
tion of owners of steam boilers, and in 
consequence the business of the com- 
pany was very meager. Gradually, how- 
ever, steam users began to appreciate 
the fact that the inspection and insur- 
ance offered by the company were 
worthy of their attention ; and the com- 
pany has been growing until at present 
the steam user who does not insure his 
boilers is, possibly, the exception. The 
company seeks first to prevent explo- 
sions, and, with this end in view, it has 
150 men constantly employed in makifig 
examinations. The company has fur- 
nished plans for many of the most ex- 
tensive steam plants in the country, and 
its aim is to supply the greatest degree 
of economy, efficiency and_ safety, the 
result of the highest attainable knowl- 
edge of steam and its uses. 

President Allen is connected as di- 
rector with several of Hartford’s finan- 
cial institutions, and he is also a mem- 
ber of a number of scientific associations. 
Fhe capital of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company is 
$500,000, and its total assets are $2,000,- 
ooo. Its receipts for 1895 were upward 
of $975,000. 


_ INSURANCE. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





1851. 1896. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


Cane am - = ig SIXTH ANNUAL STATE a. 
Reserve tor rilbnaipuae and ‘all other claims. 1 a 8 $4 
Surplus over all Liabilities.................+++ 7 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 5 33 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President, 
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ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST 


Experiences in life is that of a young married 
pair when choosing, purchasing and arranging 
the furniture and bric-a-brac for their first house 
or suite of rooms. It is like the joyous nest- 
building of birds. But as great a pleasure as this 
will have been experienced by the groom in pay- 
ing for a life Policy to protect his bride against 
the direst calamity that could befall her. The 
Union Central Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinneti offers special inducements to young hus- 
bands, or others contemplating marriage. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IN THESE DAYS 

no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor always need life insur- 
ance. It can be had.in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
| ow premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York, for its literature. 


THE iKINA 


Life Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn., 
owing to its superior organization 
and methods of business, has pro- 


duced better results for policy-hold- 
ers than any other Company. 


Address the Company or any of its agents. 


” OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1896. 





The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
ompany, submit the following statement of its affairs 
n the 3ist of Decewber, 1895: 

remiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895............ 
remiums on Policies not marked off ist 
I BNO, <b 000 0000 subir dons poustreeescve 


2,622,872 42 


1,027,151 41 


eg $3,650,023 83 


remiums marked off from ist January, 
1895, to 3ist December,1895. ................ 2,540,748 83 
osses paid during the same 
DOE so parncckosssennscbun sca $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Te Oil 56085066058 seeks ovesecnnes 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
RD BR oiscncniesecnpen teentecscncnsncesse 202,518 33 


DEDOTEE,. «vice svncicvenscstecevccsecccensesseses $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
ssued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVER 


W. H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, ICH, 
JAMES LOW, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE; LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
OHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
c. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B: WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, 2d Vice President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


To Young Men. 





The saying is quite common that “ Any 
fool can make money, but only a wise one 
can keep it.’’ The question of a safe and 
profitable investment for one’s savings is an 
important one, no matter whether the 
amount held for investment be large or 


small. There are many failures and few 


successes. 

The measure of your success or failure 
must be gauged by the quality of your econ- 
omy and saving at the outset, and your per- 
severence to theend. Of course the weekly 
or monthly saving of an employé is discour- 
agingly small, but the sequence of the pol- 
icy can be read in the commonplace but 
everlasting axiom, ‘‘Great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” 

Much hinges upon a wise investment of 
the first small accumulation, and the first 
best investment a young mancan make is to 
buy a life insurance policy. There is no 
other possession of such intrinsic worth that 
can be bought for so little money, and in 
your youth it costs less than at any other 
period. There is no other property that 
carries with it the same elements of cer- 
tainty whereby one can tell to a dollar what 
the return will be. Unlike personal prop- 
erty or realty that may also be bought in 
annual payments, and which for any delin- 
quency caused by death of the buyer goes 
back to the seller, Life Insurance comes 
forward and pays to the heirs of the buyer 
every cent of the stipulated profit, although 
only a single payment may have been made. 
No other small investment property can in- 
fuse into the holder the same consciousness 
of independence that a life insurance policy 
does, nor any that can compare with it as a 
stimulant to other corresponding enterprise. 
The young man whocarries $5,000, $10,000 
or more Life Insurance recognizes that he 
has already accomplished something which 
commands the esteem of others, and, better 
still, that he has enlarged his own self- 
respect. Such a young man needs not to be 
told that he has pursued the wisest course— 
he feels it. It is his best credential of good 
habits and business determinations. Rest 
assured if you would be something beyond 
commonplace the best possible way is to be- 
gin with the ownership of Life Insurance. 

A young man can secure a Life Insurance 
and Endowment policy payable to himself 
at age fifty-five, for the same annual pre- 
mium that a man aged forty would have to 
pay for an ordinary life policy payable at 
death only. The Endowment policy gives 
the same insurance protection to the wife or 
family in case of death, while the accumu- 
lated dividends combined with the face of 
the policy payable at the end of the Endow- 
ment period will amount to a profitable 
investment on the premiums paid. A young 
man can have no better indorsement and 
recommendation for either a desirable busi- 
ness or marriage engagement than the 
possession of a good-sized Endowment and 
Life Insurance policy on which the pre- 
miums have been faithfully paid and the 
dividends have been left to increase the 
amount insured and payable to himself at 
the maturity of the claim. One ofthe best 
forms of insurance for young men is the 
Twenty-Year Distribution Policy of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company“ of New 
York.— Weekly Statement. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


I soi ssnvciiisnesscssssvocsenl $11,122,983 90 
9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 





Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F orfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Cen. Agent. 








1876. hey 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

steam WTEC Baron, 
mployers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT;-, ° 
Losse @6,391,178.12. '0n, 


— 














June 4, 1896 


Thorough Inspection 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 
OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 





ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 


Principal Office, Hartford, Conn. 





A POLICY ,.. -.. 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





Cash Capital................ce.e00 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
GI. os a sarnccctcceccscccscses 4,191,020 12 


Net Surplus...............0...00008 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 
Gross Assets.................600065 


2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Il 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 











New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 381, 1895..........cscceccerseees $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIRG. .....ccscccccccccvcccccococcccs 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,039 68 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casa distributions are paid upon all polic'es. 
Every Fomy! has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and a -up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
lication to the comgear’s Office. 
ENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
® 8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





1850. 1896. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, which has 


Serene. ? 
or extended insurance, at the option -y the policy holder. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this company, | communicate with the President, at 
ce, 3 Y 





the Home 1 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 

ie Bs a sndrcteesesscsectccccesveved Secretary. 

A. WH ssistant Secretary 

Wee Be asc nctccsoccessstdennscooohen Actuary 

ARTHUE. C. PIPMIRY.. .....0..cccccsccccsccesesces Cashier. 
Be Bo BEE cotoceveqccevecceecbecan Medical Director 





TAMES B, PLUM... .ccccscccccocescscseceeesesLOGn@ 
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1 794 _ OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD. 896 
Eighty-sixth Annual Exhibit 


—OF THE— 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 1896. 


Assets. 





Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, $1,088,291 95 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, 1,062,719 09 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . : ‘ 3 F . 24,997 45 
Real Estate Unimcumbered, ; $ F 385,775 60 





Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Ist lien), - 1,316,000 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . ‘ . 9,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, 342,650 00 
New York, . - ‘ 322,330 00 

Boston, - ° 2 ‘ ‘ 77,928 00 

Albany & Montreal, ‘‘ . ° ° ° 79,710 00 

Railroad Stocks, : = ° 755,150 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, 3,763,861 00 
Total Assets, $9,229,213 09 





Liabilities. © 
Capital Stock, ° . j 


$1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, 


4,404,238 50 





Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, 674,081 08 
NET SURPLUS, . ss . . 2 ,900,893 51 
Surplus to Policy-holders, . . . . 4,150,893 51 
Assets—increase, ; ‘ 583,477 47 
Re-insurance Reserve—increase, 164,349 75 
Net Surplus—increase, 400,546 64 
Income—gross, . 7,060,163 08 





GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
THOS. TURNBULL, ’t Sec 
P. G. REWER, Sieeetary- | CHAS. E. CHASE, poe Ne me ei 


Western Department, Chicago, Ill, { SOPRA’ *°°S*GiieraL MANAGERS. 
Paeifie Department, San Franeiseo, Cal, {WairNey PaLActet Ass't Manager. 
Metropolitan Department, 50 Wall Street, New York. 


YOUNG & HODCES, Managers. 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
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«The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the jist day of December, 1895. 


Cash Capital - -  - $4,000,00000 











Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Fire,) —- 3,036,124 24 
Reserve, Re-Insurance, (Inland, ) 41,772 54 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Fire, ) - - 354,402 96 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses, (Inland, ) : : 44,172 23 
Other Claims, - - - - . 166,179 81 


3,412,862 10 
$11,055,513 88 
LOSSES PAIDIN SEVENTY-SEVEN YEARS, 


Seventy-Seven Million Three Hundred and Thir- 
teen Thousand Dollars. 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Sec’y. JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice Pres’t. 
E. 0. WEEKS, F. W. JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Net Surplus, - : - 





Total Assets, - - : 


Agencies in.all the principal Cities, Semen, and Villages of the United 
States and Canada. 





THE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY President 





Statement for the year ending December 31st 1895 





Assets ; ‘ , ' ; - $221,213,721 33 
Liabilities : ; , , 194,347,157 58 








Surplus ‘ : “<a , ‘ » $26,866,563 75 








Total Income $48,597,430 51 
Total Paid to Policy-holders in 1895 . $23,126,728 45 
Insurance and Annuities in force $899,074,453 78 
Net gain in 1895 $61,647,645 36 





Note.—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only insurance 
actually issued and paid for in cash is included. 





Paid to Policy-holders since or- 
; .  $411,567,625 79 


ganization 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice President 





WALTER R, GILLETTE 
ISAAC F, LLOYD . 2d Vice President 
FREDERIC CROMWELL ; , ‘ . Treasurer 
EMORY McCLINTOCK , . ° ° ° : Actuary 


General Manager 








185} 1896 


A CORPORATION 


Having Forty-five Years’ suc- 
cessful business experience, 
offers for sale 5 per cent. 20- 
Year Income Bonds, which are 
just as good as Governments. 


For prospectuses, terms, etc., address the 


PHG@:NIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


or agents in any of the large cities or towns. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretarv. 
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TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


THE MOST VACATION 


For the Least Money. 


If you want the atest possible vacation—faultless 
climate ; the finest “yo? se bicycling, fishing ; 
beautiful scenery, with histori cal old towns and crum- 
bling old forte— D short, a vacation full of health, rest, 
novelty and interest, 


GO TO NOVA SCOTIA, 
THE IDEAL SUMMER LAND. 

It costs only $5.00 to get there and $9.00 for the round 
trip (from Boston), and hotel rates are delightfully me, 
The steel steamers of the Yarmouth Line, the “ Bos 
and “ Yarmouth,” the finest and fastest ae that 
enter Boston Harbor, sail from Boston during May and 
June, Tuesdays and Fridays, at 12 o'clock, noon, arriv- 
ing at Yarmouth next morning at six o ‘clock.’ Cam- 
mencing July ist they will leave Boston every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, at 12 o’clock, noon, And 
from Yarmouth you can reach "all parts of Nova Scotia. 

Write for free folder; or send ten cents postage for 
handsome, new, illustrated book, “ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,” to J. F. Spinney, Agent. 

THE YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIQG, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing un- 
der the American Flag. Leaves New York June 27th, 
96, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden 
Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stopping at Bodo 
© witness the total eclipse of the sun. Lectures on as- 
t ronomy by leading astronomers en route. 

European tours June 6th and July ist. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


45 DAYS. 
EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $270 


JULY 4vn, PER 8.8. “CITY OF ROME.” 
All expenses included. "Swiss and Rhine Apes trip, 
$7, = for Ls Ct extra. Accompanied by F.¢ ee 
ORTH CAPE; eee 8, HOLY LAND; 
ROUKD WORLD, ¢ RU ISE TO THE MEDITER 
NEAN, Feb. 2, 1896. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, x a 


Four vacancies 
85 Days in Europe i: limited party 
o visit cae A mg pokmea y, Belgium, 
Switzerland, it Gibr ar. Personally es- 
corted by Prof, SAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Plerce 
Building, Boston. 


WHERE TO pee FISHING. 


Booklet free, tells all abo 
F. M. BEAL, Phillips, Me. 


Thereis no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to be 
compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and 
to-day carries the major portion-of 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, all reached by Canadian 
Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 

H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H.J.COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

Cc. B. HIBBARD. Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 

M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San 
Frauncisco,or te D. McNICOLL, General 
Pass. Agent, Montreal, Can. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
















To eee 
ISLAND 3% scszé 
* or Pueblo. 


ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKeecesoecee 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 











Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
---Sent Free... Gen‘ Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWA) 


inte Overland cy between ie and wage ta 


otk eer eal f ie lin. 

in coat Queenstow: 
Tickets irued 

3 Row York -<- -4 good for thre 


Nenad we ony Sew You York te Londea. 
* For on. folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, cont Agt. 852 Broadway, New Yor. 
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GO TO THE 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


* Loveliest 


River Resort 


IN THE 


World. 
FAMOUS FISHING GROUNDS 


of the St. Lawrence River. 
Muskallonge, Black 4 Pike, Pickerel, Perch, 





EVERY ONE CAN GO! 


10.000 = i t rat f $1.0 
peop e, at rates o ° 
day, $6.00 to $35.00 per week. 

EXCURSION RATES. 
SPLENDID TRAINS. 


boarding - house eccommodstions for 
0 to $5.00 per 


Apply to Agents of R. W. & O. R. R.N. Y.C. & H.R. 
. and connecting lines. Send ten cents postage for 
illustrated book to 


THEO. BUTTERFIELD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Rome, Watertown and Optonsburg R.R. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FOR 

Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Anaconda, 

Kalispell, and other points in Montana. 
TAKE THE 


Great Northern 
Limited Express 


SERVICE AND SCENERY UNSURPASSED. 
Din1nG-CaR8—MEALS A LA CARTE. 


The Ideal American Trip 


The Superb Passenger Steamers 


NORTH WEST and NORTH LAND 


Leave Buffalo Tuesdays and Fridays, 9:30 p.m., for 
Duluth and all Western points. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA 
Season 1896 Opens June th 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED TERMS REASONABLE 


Send6 cents in stamps for ~y | ptentet book 
on Alaska, <3 * Valley, Plain, and to 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. ‘AS ost. Paul, Minn. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Majestic 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


One of the LARGEST and 
FINEST in the WORLD. 


Central Park West, 
‘1 and 7ist Sts., New York. 


Containing 600 Orchestra music 


every evening and during the summer on 


rooms. 


Roof Garden, reserved innit for guests. 


Ideal hotel for tourists and gen- 
tlemen whose families are out of 
town during the summer. 

Cuisine of superior excellence. 


PAUL W. ORVIS, 


General Manager. 


A NATURAL SUMMER RESORT. 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 


Beautiful location on Great South Bay, opposite Fire 
Ireland and inlet to ocean; one hour from New York; 
boating, bathing, fishing, sailing, fine roads and inter- 
esting drives; select family hotel receives 400 guests; 
full orche8tra; highest class appointments; rates rea- 
sonable. 





OPEN JUNE FIRST. 
FRANK M. ROGERS, Proprietor. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 





who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like the paper sent, 





ELEVENTH SELECT EUROPE PARTY. 
JUNE 18.—LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
AND CENTRAL EUROPE. 





ti advant Strictly first-class. Itiner™ 
artes, if: 
Mrs . B. CROSLEY, 97 Rodney 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Wabash 
Railroad 


Forms an important link with all lines from the 
East to CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, and all 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The ONLY threu Shooping ar Line 
from New York and ton to ouis via 
Niagara Falls. 

Leave New York, Grand Central Station, rc 

p eave Boston, Fitchburg, Railroad Station, “isity, 8 $00 


* Through sleeping cars fom New York, Boston 
to Chicage; leave New York, West Shore BR. R., daily, 
= e. “4 and 8 P.M.; leave Boston, Fitchburg R. R., daily, 


‘Btop-Of es a at Niagara Falls from_ 
One to Ten Da 

All meals Ay ‘in Dining Cars. Palace Sleeping 
Cars, Parlor Cars. Also Reclining Chair Car (seats free) 
are run in all through trains. 

ALL TRANSFERS IN UNION DEPOTS. 
For information in regard to rates, etc., apply to 
H. B. McClellan, Gen. East Ag’t. 
387 Breadway, vn York. 


J. RAMSAY, JR. 
‘Mer, 


c.8 
Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Sep" Pass. & Oheket Agt. 


T. LOUIS, 


Ss. Ss. z Means 
SEAMLESS 
SINGLE TUBE. 





Tire 
on 
Karth. 


NEW YORK TIRE CoO. 


Main Office: +59 and +61 Reade Street. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston: +63 Franklin St. 
Chicago: +345 Dearborn St. 
San Francisco: +112 Golden Gate Ave. 
Canada: +50 Wellington St. West, Toronto. 











HIGHEST GRADE TIRE MADE. 





Fastest 
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OPEN EVENINGS. 


WHY $85 IS 
e ENOUGH FOR A 


BICYCLE. 


Considering, first, that our reputa- 
tion for high-class work is the best; 
second, that the material used is of 
the highest quality; third, that our 
facilities for manufacturing are un- 
surpassed; fourth, that the specia 
features are numerous and advanta- 
geous; and last, that each machine 
carries with it a strong, honest 
guarantee—why should the 


MAJESTIC. 


not be as good or better than the 

‘‘best’’? Instalments $20 down and 

$10 monthly, or $15 down and $2.50 
weekly. 


MESINGER RATTAN SADDLE 


HEALTH. COMFORT. 





Much attention has been given to getting the proper 
shape of our saddle, and the present form answers every 
requirement of the rider in scorching, resting or steady 
riding, and is particularly adaptable to long runs and 
century rides, and there is absolutely no injurious pres- 
ure. 
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$3.50. 
Hulbert Safety Cycle Suit 


can be worn as a regular skirt at all times and ad- 
justed for bicycling in a second. 


Skirts, $10. 
Hulbert Air Brake 


Specially adapted for ladies, because it works so 
easily. Fits any wheel. 


$3.50. 


Hulbert Bros. & Co. 


Men’s and Women’s Sporting Outfits, 
and Costumes. 


26 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





‘BICYCLES 


The Ames 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES, 
$100, $85, $75. 





Send for Free Catalogue. 


AMES MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chicopee, Mass. 
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The New 1896 


“SEARCH-LIGHT” 


Greatly improved since last year in all the important features which make it now 


The Most Perfect 


ORNAMENTAL--PRACTICAL--DURABLE. 
EASILY ATTACHED TO ANY BICYCLE. 


Intense Light. 

Reflector Stays Polished. 

Will Not Jar Out. 

No pate | of Oil. 

Reservoir Packed. 

Kerosene or Naphtha. 

Will Not Smoke. 

Attached Firmly to Post or Fork. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR NO. 56. 


Bicycle Lantern. 





Nickel-plated and finely finished in every detail. It is neta cheap Lantern inany sense of the word, but will 


last longer than the Bicycle itself. 


Compare with other Bicycle Lanterns. 


You will be convinced that the 1896 “Search-Light” is far superior to all. Its special features are fully pro- 


tected by patents. 


ASK YOUR BICYCLE DEALER FOR THE 1896“ SEARCH-LIGHT.” 
If not obtainable we will send you one, express and packing free, on receipt of $5.00. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Highest Tribute Ever Paid to a Bicycle! 


New York, March 25th, 1 


Mr. W. C. Pawley, 


1896. 


Sec. Jersey City Y. M. C. A. 
The National Board of Trade of Cycle Manufacturers 
hereby sanctions a public exhibition of cycles, accessories and 


sundries, at the Y. M. C. A., 


March 27th and 28th. This 


sanction is granted on the express understanding that no ex- 
hibition of VICTOR BICYCLES will be permitted. Yours 


truly, 


R. 


L. COLEMAN, President. 





Wi al Bicycle 
AFRAI 


with 


are the members of the Nation- 


Board of Trade 


to exhibit their wheels 


VICTORS 


BECAUSE VICTORS 


Cost more to build, 

Are made of better material, 

Show better workmanship, 

Run easier and wear longer, 

Are worth more than other bicycles. 





WHY NOT RIDE THE BEST? 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


New York. Boston. 


San Francisco. 


STANDARD 
CARRIAGES 


TRAPS and 
NOVELTIES 


In Vehicles of Popular Demand. 








Exclusive designs our decided feature. 


KIMBALL BROS. CO. 


BOSTON, 








Los Angeles. 


Detroit. Denver. 


Portland, Ore. 





LADY, 12 YEARS RESIDENT IN EUROPE, EX- 

perlenced a. i J conduct a small, select 

y Abroad—s' 4- asure-seekers. Tour wd 
ne lade Baireuth. Refers y 


rmission to Rev. E. 
Bradley, D.D., St. Agnes’s, New York; Bev. G. t 
Van De Water, DD. 8 St. Andrew's, New York 


ss, M. B. 
North Washington’ Street, Norwich, Conn. 





Better Go to Europe ! 


TAKE ONE OF COOK’S VACATION TOURS by the 
S.S. ““ AURANIA,” 
FROM NEW YORK, JULY 7th, 1896. 
CHOICE OF S1X ROUTES. 
DURATION 32 TO 5% DAYS. 
Moderate Fares, which include 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES. 
Descriptive Programmes free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Breadway, New York. 
Established 1841. 
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Old and Young. 


In Pastures Green. 
BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


I NEVER seek refreshing shade 
Where cool the river gleams, 
Or wander in a grassy glade 
Fed by the little streams, 
But ‘‘waters still’’ through ‘‘ pastures 
green”’ 
Flow softly in my thought serene. 


The silly sheep I do not see 
At smallest noises start, 
And headlong to their covert flee 
With beatings of the heart, 
But that good Shepherd | behold 
Whose love is like a sheltering fold. 


I cannot hear a lambkin bleat 
Or show a piteous fear, 
But in his startled eye I meet 
A wo without a peer; 
For that dear Lamb of God I see 
Whose blood was shed on Calvary. 


My God, I thank Thee for the sheep 
That through the uplands stray, 
And put the Bible meaning deep 
In such a simple way 
That none who reads, in vain shall look 
At this green page in Nature’s book. 


DORCHESTER, Mass. 


Armindella. 


BY EMILY HEWITT LELAND. 


ARMINDELLA was the only help to be 
obtained for the little farmhouse to 
which the Bidwells had retired for a 
long season of rest—and economy. 
Times were scraping along pretty hard 
with Papa Bidwell; so instead of going 
to their customary summer hotel— 
where the prices lead one to believe that 
Jersey cream, fresh eggs, fruits and veg- 
etables are made of pure gold—Mamma 
Bidwell resolved to plunge into the re- 
mote country, where the trail of the 
summer boarder had never appeared, 
and unvitiated farmers had not yet 
marked up their wares to New York 
prices. It was useless to search the ad- 
vertisements for such a spot; but Mam- 
ma Bidwell knew an old childhood friend 
whose son was mail-carrier among some 
terrific New Hampshire hills, and from 
this source she obtained knowledge of 
a place that could be had almost for the 
asking—the owner having fled to a more 
level existence in lowa. 

‘The childhood friend wrote that the 
house was in very good repair, and on 
the grounds were fruit and shade trees 
and a never-failing spring. On the 
strength of these pleasant statements 
the Bidwells erected an ideal summer 
home. 

‘*No doubt there'll be ox-heart cher- 


ries and dear old pear-trees,’’ said 
Mamma Bidwell. 
‘* And, of course, a cool, vine-cov- 


ered porch and a glorious view of moun- 
tain and valley,’’ said daughter Maud, 
whose present fad was landscape-paint- 
ing. 

‘* And it is still early enough to plant 
a little garden. We'll have lettuce and 
peas and all those things of our very 
own. Think of the saving!’’ said 
Mamma Bidwell. 

‘‘And whenever we want to go to 
the village or over to your old friend's, 
we'll climb into the picturesque ,old 
stage and go rolling away over the beau- 
tiful forest roads—just like coaching !’’ 
said daughter Maud. 

Of course more or less disappoint- 
ment waited upon the Bidwells, begin- 
ning with the ‘‘buckboard’”’ that ap- 
peared in place of the rumbling old 
coach, and culminating in the first 
glimpse of the square, box-like house, 
with its two stiff Lombardy poplars for 
shade and a lonesome bunch of ‘live 
forever’’ for shrubbery. 
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It was a misty, dark day in early May, 
and the world_on these rugged hights 
looked sulky and felt chilly to our trav- 
elers as they alighted from the buck- 
board, thankful for unbroken bones, and 
followed the haphazard walk of flat 
stones that led to the narrow front porch 
of their summer haven. The little porch 
and the two windows opening upon it 
had evidently just been scrubbed, and a 
bit of tattered rag carpet before the door 
suggested that shoe-wiping was ex- 
pected. There was a clean odor of 
soap and lime in the air. 

‘‘It is something to have a clean 
house,’’ said Mamma Bidwell, in a brisk, 
brave voice; but she avoided looking at 
her daughter. 

They obeyed the mute suggestion of 
the bit of carpet and were about to open 
the door, when it was suddenly flung 
wide and a voice exclaimed: ‘‘ Wel- 
come to your wild mounting home!”’ 

It was the voice of Armindella, whose 
forehead and eyes appeared from behind 
the door. The ladies, recovering from 
a sudden halt of surprise, entered; and 
Armindella emerged into fuller view. 

She was a woman of perhaps thirty- 
five years, of a slender, but wiry and 
vigorous physique. Her forehead was 
narrow and high, and her brows were 
roundly arched, as if outlined with the 
edge of a teacup; her eyes were very 
alert and very blue, and her black hair 
fell in long, slender curls upon her 
shoulders. She was clad in a gown of 
pink calico, fashioned from a_ pattern 
pathetically ancient, and on the breast 
of it was fastened a bunch of arbutus. 
A green ribbon belt, white stockings, and 
bright new slippers that squeaked, com- 
pleted an evidently holiday attire. 

In spite of city ‘‘bringing up,’’ the 
Bidwells stood as if spellbound, and 
stared hard at Armindella. 

‘‘Oh! you are the—the Miss Britt my 
friend mentioned in her letter,’’ said 
Mamma Bidwell, speedily coming back 
to herself. ‘‘ How very nice of you to 
have the house open for us!’ 

‘‘And, Mamma, the arbutus! I was 
sure it must grow here. I’ve been 
watching for it all along the road ex- 
cept when we were tipping over;’’ and 
Maud bowed her head and touched her 
little nose to Armindella’s bouquet in a 
way that made the wearer feel caressed. 

‘‘Go in there, ladies, and lie off 
your things, and I will retire into the 
kitching and prepare a frugal repast,’’ 
said Armindella, waving her hand to 
the open door of the probable parlor 
and squeaking briskly away. 

The ladies found their unpacked boxes 
and their few articles of furniture—sent 
out on advance—distributed as method- 
ically as possible about the room ; and 
and ina smaller, room opening from it a 
mirror was already hanging, and under 
it in achair was a bright tin basin of 
water and a bit of scented soap ona 
fresh green-leaf. In one of the windows 
was a broken bowl filled with arbutus. 
A fresh, agreeable scent of arbutus 
and cleanliness appeared to fill the 
house. 

‘‘She hath done what she could,’’ 
said Mamma Bidwell; ‘‘and now, Maud 
dear, unless the roof leaks in streams or 
there’s somebody buried in the cellar, 
let us accept everything without flinch- 
ing and make poor Papa believe we’re 
in Paradise.’ And to prove that she, 
for one, wasn’t going to flinch, her lip 
quivered and tears rushed to her eyes. 

‘¢ It’s all base and ugly and Azdeous 
just now, Mamma; but vines can grow 
and awnings can hang; and I've 


already thought how I can transform 
that horrid entry into something that 
won't seize people by the throat the 
way it does now with its raging wall- 
and Maud removed hat and 


paper;”’ 
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gloves and vigorously set forth towels 
and brushes from her trayeling bag. 

«Oh, if-you can endure it, child, I’m 
sure / will be contented. We can be 
sure of good air and good drainage on 
this rocky peak; and then we'll have 
our garden and sewing and books’’— 

‘‘And painting and botanizing and 
fishing and living near to nature’s 
heart,’’ said Maud. ‘‘ And oh, Mamma 
dear, if there’s a nice, cunning puppy to 
be had at a low figure, do let’s have 
him! With a puppy and Armindella 
our ‘mounting home’ will never be 
dull,”’ 

Thus they sustained each other's 
spirits, and presently athwart the scent 
of arbutus and soap began to steal the 
fragrance of good tea. The ‘frugal 
repast’’ to which they were soon sum- 
moned proved to be a spread of deli- 
cious and abundant things sent over by 
the old friend; and the Bidwells were 
soon going about their house-righting, 
much cheered and comforted. 

A few baskets of rich forest mold, a 
few little seeds, and lo, the marvel of 
beautiful growing vines for windows and 
porch! Aan of cream-white paint, a 
brush, some softly tinted paper, a pair of 
tired arms, some cool green matting, a 
picture, a chair—and the little entry no 
longer seized the visitor by the throat 
but extended gentle and restful welcome. 

More matting, cheap but tasteful 

curtains, a home-made divan, gay camp- 
chairs, a few pictures and decorative 
trifles brought from home, awnings for 
such doors and windows as needed them 
—~and the square, bare house was trans- 
formed into something cosy and home- 
like. Even Gerald Smith—for such was 
the puppy’s name—had arrived, and, 
combined with a frisky Maltese kitten, 
gave that touch of ‘‘livelinéss’’ to the 
premises which Miss Maud so much de- 
sired. 
But it was the spot several rods in the 
rear of the house, called by Armindella 
‘‘the garding,’’ which Maud most de- 
lighted in—a little glade partly overhung 
by trees and having an outlook to the 
east and south worthy of any artist’s 
study. 

Here bubbled forth the little spring 
under the shade of a solitary wide- 
spreading apple-tree which, with a few 
currant bushes and a clump of rhubarb, 
constituted the ‘‘fruit’’ of the place ; 
and on a level bit of ground not far from 
the spring a neighbor's lad had spaded 
beds for a few vegetables and flowers. 

Here Maud swung her hammock, 
planted her easel for the views, weeded 
and watered the growing things, twanged 
her mandolin, wrote letters, and some- 
times composed a short story which, 
with a large outlay of postage, went the 
rounds of the great publishers, and then 
either came home to ‘help boil Armin- 
della’s kettles or found foothold in some 
humble domestic publication with a 
year’s subscription for pay. 

It was a wholesome, restful life (in 
spite of depressing publishers), abound- 
ing in many pleasant things—the high, 
pure air, the actual absence of mosqui- 
toes and malaria, the friendly fearless- 
ness of birds and squirrels who almost 
ate from the hand, the delicious, thick 
cream and immaculate eggs of unheard- 
of cheapness, letters from friends, books 
and magazines from thoughtful fazer, 
and the heroic consciousness of ‘* sav- 
ing.”’ 

And then there was always Armin- 
della, with her juvenile toilets, romantic 
attitudes and quaint ways, savoring of 
the Alonzo and Melissa novels of long 
ago. She was a pensive, silent woman, 
for the most part, but would now and 
then burst forth in emotional remarks 
that indicated a constant current of pic- 
turesque sentiment, Sometimes she 
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exhibited a too eager interest in the 
superscriptions of letters, and some- 
times she lingered needlessly near when 
rare country visitors called, or when 
the Bidwells were discussing news from 
home; but she was so kind, so clean, so 
perfect in her old-fashioned cookery, so 
willing and apt in accepting new ideas, 
that she soon came to be regarded 
almost with fondness. 

‘‘ The poor little thing!’’ said Maud, 
one evening. ‘‘What a lonely, self- 
devouring life! No home, no near kin- 
dred—nothing but her curls and that 
everlasting edging to live for. I think 
she knits. it by the mile.’’ 

‘‘Do you know I’ve been thinking 
about taking her home with us,’’ 
responded Mamma Bidwell, ‘‘she’s so 
nice with her work, and so thoughtful 
for our comfort, and so saving. And 
how she would enjoy our kitchen with 
all the conveniences so new to her! 
And—you know that clean, pleasant- 
faced man who keeps the little book and 
stationery store around the corner two 
blocks down, and who always sits by his 
window on Sundays, or goes poking 
about looking so wistful and lonesome— 
well, Armindella would be just the wife 
for him. He owns the building, and has 
rooms over his shop that must be quite 
cosy for small housekeeping.’’ 

‘‘Do you think that Armindella 
would attract custom ?’’ smiled Maud. 

‘‘You wait! Some fine day I am 
going to alter my gray camel's hair for 
her and put up her pretty curls as they 
ought to be. You'll see a bride worthy 
of the stationer.’’ 

‘‘Oughtn’t we to propose to him at 
once?’’ asked Maud, sarcastically. 
‘« What is his name ?’’ 

‘*As if you had not seen it’ over his 
door a thousand times—A. W. Angel, 
Books and Stationery.’’ 

‘*Well, Armindella was humming 
only this morning ‘I want to be an 
angel,’’’ said Maud. ‘‘ So go on, Mam- 
ma dear, and I'll contribute my pink 
organdy for the wedding gown.”’ 

So these two laughed and chatted 

while they brushed and braided for the 
night; and Armindella, already peace- 
fully asleep in her little berth off the 
kitchen, dreamed not that the well-in- 
tentioned powers were bent on molding 
her destiny. 
‘ And, later, neither did Miss Maud 
dream that the guileless Armindella, be- 
fore the summer ended, would with one 
swift stroke bring about something 
which her own timid, half-formed hopes 
had hardly dared to dream of. 

The greatest happiness known -to 
Armindella consisted in the roseate re- 
flection shed abroad by lovers. In this 
she steeped herself, so to speak. An 
engagement between some pair She had 
known from their cradles—a lovers’ 
quarrel—even the sweet suffering of an 
estrangement—thrilled her heart with 
secret but intense joy. 

She was the indispensable helper in 
the making of bridal clothes and wed- 
ding-cakes. Rods and rods of her 
patiently knitted edging—always of No. 
60 for such purposes—adorned the gar- 
ments of many a farmhouse bride; and 
her wedding cakes, solid with fruit and 
aromatic with all the spices of our 
small globe, were enough in themselves 
to induce people to marry and grateful- 
ly bear each other’s burdens for life. 

And once, oh the memory of it! she 
had helped a good and deserving couple 
to elope. The excitement of that time 
she had never fully recovered from. 
Even now she would catch her breath 
and her heart would fly, thinking how 
she kept old widower Carter disputing 
with her in his kitchen on the relative 
merits of goose and hen feathers, while 
his daughter was getting out of her 





chamber-window to the shed roof and 
dropping herself down to Jimmy Briggs, 
whose horse and buggy waited over be- 
yond the orchard. It was the longest 
and the sweetest ten minutes of all her 
life; and never once had she regretted 
her fierce defense of hen feathers; for 
Carter was a sour and selfish old codger, 
and Jimmy and his stolen wife had 
proved to be the happiest married folks 
in all the countryside. 

No sympathy had Armindella with 
cruel parents, or any active or inactive 
impediment in the way of true love’s 
course. And now, after living with the 
Bidwells for weeks, and learning to love 
them exceedingly, she began to foster 
in her warm heart a feeling that dear 
Miss Maud was the sweet and patient 
victim of an impeded love—of, very 
likely, a stern father’s cold, unyielding 
will. For why had this beautiful girl 
been sent out to this thinly settled spot 
—to this lonesome farm where there was 
so little ‘‘ passing ’’—when ‘‘ West New- 
br’y,’’ or even ‘‘The Holler,’’ with its 
store and post-office and meeting-house, 
was so much pleasanter? It couldn't 
have been for her health, for she never 
coughed, her complexion was ‘real 
healthy,’’ and her appetite—why, Armin- 
della couldn’t help smiling to herself, 
once in a while, to see the things melt 
away from the table after Miss Maud 
had had the greater part of the day in 
the ‘‘ garding,’’ topped off with a walk 
to the distant post-office. And she 
couldn't have come just to paint a few 
blue hills and clumps of common white 
birches and rocky old pastures. And 
why did she write so many long, long 
letters and get those little thins ones in 
return that sometimes made her look so 
sad? Ah, she was beseeching that 
cruel parent to let her wed the youth 
she loved, and the monster would not 
consent, hardly answered her appeals, 
in fact, but sent her newspapers and 
books—as if ‘hey could satisfy a pining 
soul! 

As the summer drew on, and the 
weather, even on these breezy hights 
became a little fervid and sultry, Ar- 
mindella began to feel sure that Miss 
Maud was ‘“‘ falling away.’’ She wrote 
less, painted less, took long walks with 
Gerald Smith into the woods—doubtless 
to weep unseen—or reclined listlessly 
in the hammock playing sad, slow airs 
that said plainly enough her heart was 
breaking. And when she took three, 
instead of her usual six, pancakes at 
breakfast, what was indicated but that 
the nights were passed in grief-broken 
slumbers ? 

Armindella, having finished her last 
spool of No. 60, fell back upon the 
pastime of writing verses. Among her 
possessions was a shell-covered. box full 
of rhymes which she had composed on 
various occasions; but she looked upon 

‘“*verses’’ as rather shiftless work, 
only to be indulged in when there was 
positively nothing else to do, or when 
the tide of feeling became too strong to 
be repressed. Would that I could 
plunge into that shell box and give to 
the world its varied treasures! But 
only this little waif, written one Sunday 
when the author was particularly 
anxious about her poor Miss Maud, has 
ever come into my possession: 
SUNSET MUSINGS. 


The sun is sitting in the west 

His rays are shining on the apple-tree 
But there is grief in the maiden’s breast 

A deep hidden grief which baffuls me. 
Has she loved in vain or is he dead 

Who once was her own true lover dear 
Or does her farther forbid the match 

And send her away to this forrest drear. 
For sad she sits by the babbling spring 

With her lilly-white hand she plays the 

lute. 

And when I think of that farther stern 

1 could him with a pistil shoot. 
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Play on fair maid and I will pray 
That your sad anguish may disapear 
That soon your lover so handsome and gay 
May to this mounting home draw near. 


Did these lines act as an incantation ? 
For true it was that on that same Sun- 
day evening a certain young man in New 
York began to think earnestly of the 
little slice of vacation which his firm an- 
nually bestowed upon him. 

In another week he would be off—and 
to what spot? Why not to that little 
New Hampshire corner which he had 
learned held the dearest, and probably 
the most unattainable girl in the uni- 
verse? He knew the Bidwells a little. 
He had several times met Miss Bidwell 
at little charitable gatherings, where 
wealth lines were not as sharply drawn 
as in other society affairs, and he had 
spent several blissful days in her vicinity 
at a summer hotel the previous summer, 
He had danced with her four times, 
called upon her three times, been in- 
vited to her house two times, and once 
had the heavenly pleasure of overtaking 
her in a sudden shower and sheltering 
her with the umbrella he was most prov- 
identially carrying. 

He often met Mr. Bidwell in business 
and fancied that Mr. Bidwell was cold 
to him—not knowing that loving fathers 
never fall with happy tears on the necks 
of young fellows who cast tender eyes at 
their daughters. 

The young man—Alton Brown by 
name—bore Mr. Bidwell’s late financial 
depression with an almost cheerful 
heart. ‘‘ Maybe he’ll look at me with a 
less icy glare, now,’’ selfishly reflected 
Alton Brown. ‘‘ And when I get my 
promotion, who knows’’— But young 
Brown never dared to go further in his 
fond imaginings. He hoped a little and 
feared much. He was not sure that 
Miss Bidwell cared a straw for him, and 
yet—under the shelter of that umbrella 
—she had smiled upon him once or twice 
as if she didn’t actually Zate him. But 
she was worthy of a king—+at was cer- 
tain—and he was so very far from being 
a king. 

The subject of his reflections was hav- 
ing ample time mentally to review sev- 
eral young men who had cast tender 
eyes. And she never mixed a certain 
shade of blue-gray for her distant moun- 
tains without thinking of the eyes of— 
of—! And then she would sneer at 
herself for a goose. Doubtless he never 
thought of her. If worse came to worst 
Papa Bidwell had a Minnesota wheat 
farm in view. Very likely they might 
never meet again. Life was quite sad. 
But there was her painting—and Ger- 
ald Smith! 

Young Brown spent a night in the 
little post-office hamlet at the foot of 
his delectable mountain, and after 
breakfast began his upward way. He 
carried elaborate fishing-tackle, and was 
very carefully dressed. There had been 
rain on the previous day, and there was 
coolness and delicious sweetness in the 
air; and the shaded road, climbing up 
and up, seemed leading our young man 
into Paradise. He halted now and then 
where the little mountain streams came 
down from their cool sources, and cast 
his line and patiently waited for the 
trout that never came; but he always 
folded his rod with a look of pleased 
abstraction and went on his way as hap- 
py, apparently, as if he had bagged one 
of William Black’s famous salmon. 

‘Oh, if we might meet in this beau- 
tiful wood!’ he sighed. ‘‘ Maybe her 
mother will glare. At any rate she'll put 
up those glasses and look at me with an 

air of calm surprise; and what can I 

say ?—that this is one of my favorite 

haunts? Or that I had business in 

Newbury and couldn’t resist the temp- 

tation to take a day of and bag a few 
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trout—and mountain tops are so alive 
with trout! Bah !—what business have 
I to come at all?’’ 

Thus, with uncomfortable self-ques- 
tionings and becoming misgivings, the 
young man continued to climb. 


It was a tumultuous moment with 
Armindella. She was alone in the house, 
Mrs. Bidwell having gone to visit her 


old friend and Miss Maud being absorb- - 


ed with pen and paper in her favorite 
haunt, with Gerald Smith asleep at her 
feet. 

Armindella’s hands. were engaged in 
molding bread, and a pan of cookies in 
the oven were just at the browning 
point, when there sounded a step on the 
porch and a rap at the hall door. 

“If it’s that Willy Briggs with the 
chickings he ought to know enough to 
come ‘round to the kitching door,’’ 
grumbled Armindella, giving her floury 
hands a toss and stepping into the hall. 
Instead of freckled Willy Briggs, in his 
blue overalls and tattered straw hat, 
there appeared a radiant-faced stranger 
in pearl-gray clothes of exquisite fit, his 
hat in his hand, and his heart in his eyes 
if not in his mouth. 

«« Are the ladies at home?’ asked the 
vision. 

Armindella was a rapid thinker. Only 
the day before she had seen Miss Maud 
ecstatically pressing a letter to her lips— 
containing, by the way, the first little 
cheque from long-besieged publishers— 
and Miss Maud had been uncommonly 
cheerful from that moment. It must 
have been a letter announcing her lov- 
er’s coming. And now he was here. 

‘‘No, sir,’’ she answered; ‘‘one of 
the ladies is absent; but Miss Maud is 
at home. She is in the garding. Be 
you a relative ?”’ 

“Oh no; just a—a friend—Brown is 
my name—of New York;’’ and Mr. 
Brown blushed violently. 

It was enough. None but a lover 
could turn red down into his collar. 
Armindella, quivering with excitement, 
requested Mr. Brown to enter the parlor 
and be seated. Then she ran from the 
house. On the little rise overlooking 
the garden she paused and sent forth 
her clear, penetrating voice with a ring 
of sweet exultation: ‘Miss Maud— 
Miss Maud! Your lover has CAME’ 
Then she fled back to her burning cook- 
ies. 

It was one of those clear, still days 
when the air is ‘‘ hollow,’’ as the farm 
people say, and carries sound with won- 
derful distinctness. Alton Brown had 
no difficulty whatever in hearing Armin- 
della’s announcement, and he bounced 
up from his chair feeling his hair rise on 
his head. 

To Maud, deeply engaged in her 
work, the clarion call was still more 
Startling. She sprang up, only to see 
Armindella’s form swiftly vanishing and 
to hear a distant echo repeating ‘‘ has 
came !”” 

‘« Armindella!’’ she called, in a low, 
stern voice; and the only response was 
the slamming of the kitchen door- 
screen. “Then Miss Maud caught up 
her scattered papers and, as narrators 
say, plunged into the forest, or rather 
into the nearest jungle of tall ferns and 
sheltering brambles, and crouched 
down, trying to soothe the excited barks 
of Gerald Smith, who had scurried 
wildly after her, and _ considering 
whether she should slay herself or Ar- 
mindella—or the visitor, whoever he 
could be. ; 

Young Brown waited in the parlor 
and grew calmer. Presently Armindella 
put her head into the room. 

“You jest go out to the garding 
yourself,’’ she said, with as near a wink 
of the eye as she was capable of, ‘‘She 
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feels bashful, of course—and maybe I 
was a little sudding— But you jest go 
out to the garding yourself. I can’t 
leave my kitching jest now.”’ 

The young man put on his hat and 
obediently took the path pointed out to 
him. He suddenly felt quite brave. 


Luncheon was late that day; for 
Armindella exhausted pantry and cellar 
in setting forth food fit for what she 
promptly termed ‘‘engaged’’ folks. 

‘‘Oh, Armindella, how could you— 
how could you—call out to me /she 
that?”’ 

Alton Brown had gone on into the 
parlor, and Miss Bidwell had dragged 
Armindella into the pantry and closed 
the door. There was something very 
threatening in Miss Bidwell’s face, and 
yet she did not look like a bloodthirsty 
person. 

‘‘Why, Miss Maud, I jest 4new he 
was your lover, and somehow I felt so 


happy for you. I jest wanted to shout 
it to the very mountings.”’ 
‘‘Well, you succeeded,’’ snapped 


Miss Maud; and then she flung her arms 
around Armipdella and gave her a soft 
little kiss on each cheek. 


Several months later any close and 
careful reader of New York dailies 
might have come upon two marriage 
notices, not at all remarkable in them- 
selves but having something to do with 
this little sketch. One of the notices 
was headed BIDWELL—Brown, and the 
other BRITT—ANGEL. So we know 
that even to the good, long-waiting Ar- 
mindella a lover, at last, ‘‘ has came.”’ 

Eau CLAIRE, WIs. 





Dawn. 
BY BLANCHE NEVIN. 


DAWN came into the drowsy world, 
The curtains of night she softly furled. 


She sang to the world austere and gray, 
‘* Get ready—get ready to meet the day.” 


She put the sleepy stars to bed, 
And tinted the fleecy clouds with red; 


She gilded the tops of the tallest trees, 
And freed the freshest morning breeze. 


Evil shades and the sins of night 
Fled away from her honest sight. 


The sick man turned his weary eyes 
To greet her coming in the skies. 


‘Would God,’’ she cried,to souls in grief, 
‘*T would to God I could bring relief.’’ 


She roused the farmer’s wife, ‘‘ Get up, 
Prepare the platter, prepare the cup; 


‘*Out in the barn the cows are lowing, 
And clover heads await their mowing.”’ 


She roused the birds to life and song, 
And opened buds as she passed along. 


Oh! the smell of the woods was sweet, 
When wild flowers bloomed beneath her 
feet. 


But when she saw the Lord of Day, 
Modest Dawn slipped out of the way. 


Bevmak, N. J. 


Ray’s Fun With Gruntle. 


BY HALSEY B, STEVENSON. 





‘‘ONE, two, three! Umbrella, box, 
bag! That’s all.’’ 

Ray was counting his baggage. He 
had come two hundred miles all alone 
on the cars, and now the train was stop- 
ping; and there, waiting at the station, 
was his grandfather. 

‘«One, two, three! That’s all, Grand- 
pa; and here I am!’’ 

In truth, the care of himself had been 
a sobering charge, and the ten-years-old 
boy was greatly relieved to be in his 
grandfather's keeping. They were soon 
riding toward the farm, some two miles 
into the country, where Ray was to 
spend a whole month, 


‘Ray, I have a playmate for you.’ 

‘*Who, Grandpa? A boy? What is 
his name ?”’ 

‘*Not a boy, but an animal.”’ 

‘‘A dog—a shepherd dog, Grandpa, 
to follow me all around ?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘‘A colt, that I can feed and harness 
and drive all by myself ?’’ 

‘*No, Ray; he is a pig. ‘Gruntle,’ 
we call him. He won't follow you and 
you can’t harness him, but there is lots 
of fun in Gruntle.’’ 

Ray had never played with a pig. He 
had scarcely ever seen one, except in 
pictures. He was very eager and curi- 
ous; and that afternoon his first walk 
from the old farmhouse was to the yard 
beside the barn where the pen and feed- 
ing trough were. 

And there wasGruntle. What a dis- 
appointment! Instead of a white, play- 
ful, roly-poly pig, such as Ray had 
thought of, Gruntle was black, or, 
rather, a dark, dirty brown. On one 
side he was smeared with mud. He 
looked gaunt instead of fat, and made a 
horrible hungry noise, half squeal and 
half grunt, till food was poured into the 
trough. 

‘¢ Grandpa, I don’t think much of that 
playmate,’’ said Ray. 

‘‘There is lots of fun in him,’’ was 
the reply of the old farmer, who knew 
the pranks that pigs are up to. 

‘Look, Grandpa! he has eaten all 
the food you put into the trough, every 
bit, and so soon. Does he always eat 
like that ?”’ 

‘‘I never saw him do differently. 
That is the pig of it, Ray.’’ 

Ray’s disappointment did not keep 
him away from Gruntle’s yard. Where 
there was a chance for fun he was not 
likely to be behindhand; and often his 
grandfather’s words would come into 
his mind, ‘‘There is lots of fun in 
Gruntle.’’ The boy came again and 
again to watch the pig from over the 
fence. 

Gruntle would stick his nose into the 
ground and push it along, not in straight 
lines, but all about, higgledy-piggledy. 
Ray called it plowing, so easily did the 
pointed snout turn over the sod. Large 
patches of the yard looked as if they 
had been plowed. Why that should be 
done so much was a mystery till the pig 
was seen jerking out a grass root. ‘‘ He 
is hunting for something to eat; that 


‘ explains everything a pig does,’’ rea- 


soned the boy. 

No, not everything, as they soon 
found. Gruntle liked mud; and in a 
miry place near the barn he would wade 
about, and, putting his nose deep in, 
blow till the bubbles boiled up. Ray, 
remembering his own mussing in the 
wet road, fancied that the pig was mak- 
ing mud pies; but Gruntle had a deeper 
thought. He lay down and wriggled 
about till his body was almost out of 
sight, and, resting his nose on a con- 
venient stone, went to sleep. Not mud 
pies but a mud bed he was making. 
‘* Pigs like to wallow in the mire.’’ Ray 
had a dim remembrance of something 
like that, and, boy-like, said to himself: 
‘‘ Pigs like to wallow and pigs like to 
swallow.”’ 

One afternoon Ray noticed that the 
rail fence about the yard was creaking 
and shaking as if some one were pushing 
violently against it. Coming near he 
saw Gruntle scratching his back against 
a projecting rail. Now and then a 
wriggle of the pig’s tail would seem to 
tell when just the right spot of uneasi- 
ness was touched. Picking up a stout 
stick Ray poked it through the fence, 
and when the pig rubbed against the 
rail he rubbed the stick against the pig. 
Gruntle stopped as if startled, and 
about to run away; but the continued 
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Scratching was so deliciously agreeable 
to him that he did not run but stood 
still and actually lay down while Ray 
plied the stick, being rewarded with 
most expressive grunts of delight. 

‘«There zs some fun in Gruntle,’’ the 
boy said to his grandfather that night. 

The next day he went to try the 
scratching again. Gruntle greeted him 
with a hungry squeal, standing with 
his fore feet in the trough and his nose 
through ‘the fence. Ray reached over 
with the stick, but the pig was so shy 
and so spry that there was no touching 
him. After several vain attempts Ray 
threw the stick down, saying: ‘‘ There 
is no use trying to scratch a pig when he 
does not feel like it. He is hungry. 
I'll feed him.”’ 

It was near the time of the noon feed- 
ing, and the pig was hungry. His coax- 
ing, impatient, persistent squeal allowed 
no doubt of that. Near by over.a fire 
was a big kettle in which cut pumpkins 
had been boiling all the morning for 
Gruntle’s food. The boy found in the 
kettle a huge, long-handled dipper, and, 
filling this with the boiling pumpkin, he 
started toward the yard. Perhaps he 
thought that what was so hot for him 
to carry would be scorching hot for 
Gruntle to swallow; perhaps he thought 
that the pig would have sense enough to 
wait till the food was cool; perhaps he 
thought of setting the dipper down by 
the fence and making the pig wait; but 
it was so easy, having started, to put 
it over the fence at once, that al- 
most before he had time to think the 
hot mush was steaming in the trough. 
In an instant Gruntle snatched a big 
mouthful and, staggering back, squealed 
piteously, and then ran as fast as he 
could far around the yard, squealing 
till he could swallow what he had 
taken. 

Ray was frightened and felt very 
sorry that he had caused such distress, 
and climbed upon the fence with a vague 
purpose of doing something or other. 
Meanwhile Gruntle,: having completed 
the circuit of the yard, was making for 
the trough again. Into the hot pump- 
kin he thrust his open mouth a second 
time, and away he ranas before, squeal- 
ing till he could swallow what he had 
taken. It was- getting to be funny. 
Ray’s condemning conscience eased up 
on him a little. Hekept his eye on the 
squealing pig to see if he would continue 
coming. There was no hesitation on 
the pig’s part. As soon as the scorch- 
ing heat gave way to let the appetizing 
savor act on his sense of taste, Gruntle 
again came tearing along toward the 
trough. This time the boy, in his noisy, 
unrestrained delight nearly fell from the 
fence. 

‘‘What’s the fun, Ray?’’ asked his 
grandfather, who had come with a pail 
of buttermilk from the kitchen. 

‘‘See! what a fool, Grandpa! He 
burns himself!’ 

A glance at the steaming trough told 
the whole story. The pail of milk was 
cooling sauce to the rest of Gruntle’s 
dinner. 

The yard was at the head ofa lane 
that extended through the farm to the 
back lots. It was necessary to have the 
gate open for the cattle, and so Gruntle 
had the run of the long lane. On one 
side was the cornfield. One day Grun- 
tle was found in the corn. Ray went 
with his grandfather to mend the fence; 
they stopped up two or three holes, all 
that they saw. Again Gruntle got into 
the corn. This time the fence was care- 
fully fixed along its whole length; there 
was no opening left through which the 
pig could possibly go, and yet there he 
was the next day in the coveted field 
once more. The corn was thick and 
tall, and much running and hunting 
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were needful to get the pig out. 
farmer was tired and annoyed. 

‘Ray,’ he said, ‘‘ you watch Gruntle 
this morning, will you? and see where 
he gets through the fence.”’ 

Ray hid behind the fence on the other 
side of the lane. After a while the pig 
came in sight on an easy trot, with 
many gentle grunts, anticipatory of 
juicy ears of corn. He made no effort 
to get through the fence till he reached 
a hollow log which had been built in as 
a support under the rails. There he 
stopped, looked all around, and enter- 
ing the log came out into. the cornfield. 
Ray was soon at the house. 

‘Grandpa, I’ve found the place. 
Come! I'll show you. It’s a good joke. 
He goes through a hollow log.”’ 

On the way back Ray heard his 
grandfather laughing. 

‘«What are you laughing at, Grand- 
pa? Gruntle’s joke?’’ 

‘“‘It is a good joke, Ray. The pig 
has outwitted us and caused us lots of 
trouble. We'll now have our joke on 
him. I'll turn the log so that both ends 
will be in the lane.”’ 

But first the pig had to be driven out 
of the corn; and he gave them an un- 
usually hard chase that morning, his 
unsatisfied appetite being almost a 
match for his fear of stones and clubs. 
At last they drove him through the bars 
and into the lane, and away he went 
scampering off to the yard. It was only 
a moment’s work to move the log so 
that, while it was still under the fence 
corner, it opened both ways into the 
Jane. 

The man and boy climbed the fence 
into the field opposite, and sat down 
where they could not be readily seen, 
the boy in gleeful expectation and the 
man more than curious. They waited a 
long time, so long that they began to 
fear that Gruntle would get the joke on 
them again by leaving till the next day 
all further venture through the log. 

‘‘He is coming, Grandpa. I see him. 
He is hurrying along just as he did be- 
fore,’’ said Ray, rising on his knees and 
rubbing his legs excitedly with both 
hands. 

For a full quarter of a mile they 
watched the pig’s approach. He would 
trot a little distance, and then walk till 
a rustle of the cornstalks, suggesting 
thoughts of milky kernels, impelled him 
to a faster gait. And so he came on, 
‘ walking and trotting, with an air of 
happy assurance that the way was clear 
before him. All the while four flashing 
eyes, peering through the fence, took in 
his every movement. 

At the end of the log the marauder 
stopped. After looking all around, he 
plunged in. In a second, almost, he 
was Out at the other end, but #g// not 
where he expected to be. That short, 
sharp grunt was the most expressive cry 
of astonishment that Ray had ever 
heard. The pig stared about, jerking 
his head from side to side and, quickly 
turning, walked off toward his yard. 
There was a mistake somewhere. He 
evidently meant to correct it. Going 
back a hundred feet or more, he faced 
about and came as before, but more 
cautiously, to his accustomed entrance. 
Everything was correct so far, and after 
a look to right and left, in he went and 
came out a second time, ug// into the 
unexpected. This was overwhelming. 
He could not believe his eyes, and for 
an instant stood blinking them. Slowly 
turning, he went back much further 
toward his yard. He would surely get 
right this time. Hecame on fast, fairly 
galloping. Giving one quick glance 
about, he made his third entrance into 
the log, and then his third exit, with the 
same astonished grunt. 

How long this might have continued 
can only be guessed, for at that third 
exit Ray, who had stuffed his handker- 
chief into his mouth, choked, and los- 
ing all self-control, rolled on the ground 
with merry shouts, all the louder be- 
cause so long held in. Gruntle heard 
him and started off, not to prepare for 
another charge through the log, but in 
a humble trot he went all the way back 
to his mud bed in the yard. 

‘*Grandpa, you are right. 
ots of fun in Gruntle.’’ 

But that was the end of it. Some 
twenty feet from the pig-yard was an 
iron dish into which two or three times 
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a day soured or loppered milk was 
poured for the chickens. Many a time 
had Gruntle watched that. brimming 
dish. The day after the turning of the 
log, having missed his corn luncheon, 
he did not stop with gazing, but, stick- 
ing his head into a place where the rails 
were somewhat apart, he squirmed and 
tugged till his whole body was through 
the fence. Gathering himself up, he 
was quickly at the dish. 

Ray caught sight of him from the 
house and ran to drive the thief away. 
The pig, perceiving that his opportunity 
was likely to be brief, gulped down 
great mouthfuls of the richcurds, and 
almost emptied the dish before the 
enemy was on him. Reluctantly he 
made a dash for the fence and endeav- 
ored to wriggle through where he came 
out. His enlargement by several quarts 
of milk made his passage a very tight 
squeeze. He kicked, and squealed as he 
had never been heard to do before, and, 
finally, fairly lifting the rails above 
him, fell, with a groan, into the yard. 
Ray thought he was resting exhausted 
by his violent effort; but when the farm- 
er came, a few moments later, Gruntle 
did not hurry to the trough with his 
usual noisy greeting. He did not stir 
at all. Nocalls or blows could bring 
from him any response. 

‘«Ray,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘ Gruntle is 
dead; and like a pig has he died.”’ 


Wo cotTrT, N. Y. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to con- 
tribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following are offered: 
First Prize.—* The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.”’ In two volumes. 
SECOND PRizE.—One year’s subscription 
to the St. Nicholas Magazine. 

TuHirD PrizeE.—‘*A Singular Life,” 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

FourTH Prize.—‘ The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne,” by Ian Maclaren. 


by 


The names of those who answer all the 
puzzles in one number will be printed week- 
ly, under the heading “ Roll of Honor.”’ 
Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 
Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


PrizE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


*eenearne £2 2 & & & 
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Reading across: 1, The quantity of bread 
baked at one time; 2, a tardigrade eden- 
tate; 3, a punctuation mark; 4, a witch; 
5, a public room or hall; 6, tocorrespond; 
7, an old English coin; 8,a wicked city of 





ancient times; 9, standard; 10, a town of 
Holland, formerly noted for its pottery; 
II, to accost with friendship; 12, a hol- 
low dish. 

When all the words have been guessed, 
and placed one belowthe other, as shown 
in the diagram, the central letters (indicat- 
ed by stars) will spell the name of a bright 
and amusing new book. A copy of the book 
wil] be sent to the one who sends in the best 
list of answers to this week’s puzzles. 


A DICKENS PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following names have been 
rightly guessed, and written one below 
the other, the initial letters will spell a 
little phrase denoting compliance. 

Reading across: 1, The surname of the 
master of the vessel called ‘‘ The Cautious 
Clara,’’ and a warm friend of Captain 
Cuttle; 2, the Christian name of David 
Copperfield’s second wife; 3, the surname 
of a fantastic, half-witted youth who was 
condemned to death, but finally par- 
doned; 4, the surname‘of two little girls 
who went twice a week to dancing school, 
and who wore their hair in luxuriant 
pigtails down their backs; 5, the surname 
of one of the deputation of citizens who 
beg the attendance of the Honorable 
Elijah Pogram to “a little le-Vee’’; 6, the 
surname of one who had “ more the ap- 
pearance of a damaged young man thana 
well-preserved elderly one’’; 7, the Chris- 
tian name of one of Mr. Wardle’s daugh- 
ters; 8, the surname of ‘‘a squeezing, 
wrenching, grasping, scraping, clutching, 
covetous old sinner!’’; 9, the Christian 
name of a brutal and ignorant Yorkshire 
schoolmaster who is finally sentenced to 
transportation for seven years; 10, the 
title of a police officer who examines into 
the Harmon murder; 11, the surname of 
the chief clerk of Cheeryble Brothers; 12, 
the Christian name of an aunt of Dora 
Spenlow’s; 13, a title given to Mr. Bucket, 
Mr. Field, Mr. Stalker and Mr. Wield; 14, 
the surname of Florence Dombey’s maid. 

D. S. ANDREWS. 


ANAGRAM. 
ROGUES THAT LOOK MUSICAL. 


The letters in the above tour words may 
be transposed so as to form the name of 
a famous American pianist and com- 
poser. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 28tx. 


535.—Maiden Amy, maned I am. 

536.—1, Washington; 2, Longfellow; 
3, Solomon; 4, Gladstone; 5, Elizabeth; 
6, McKinley; 7, David; 8, Cleveland. 

537-—I, manifesto; 2, manakin; 3, man- 
ifold: 4, man-of-war; 5, man-grove; 6, 


manifest; 7, man-eater; 8, manacle; 9g, 
mandolin; 10,mandarin; 11, mancus; 12, 
manteau; 13, manor; 14, mandate. 


538.—In the eight wagons the 58 men 
grouped by diagram 2 present the same 
number to a side as do 56 men in dia- 
gram 1. 


I >.* 
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539-—Querquedule. 





Nerves 


Must be fed upon pure, rich blood in order to be areas. 
Therefore keep your blood pure. The true nerve tonite 
and strength builder is 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


~ do not couse pain or gri The 
Hood’ s Pills Bt gh .. Lawn 
>» ili indigestion. s cents. 


Findings— 


‘‘The best, of course,” you 
tell your dressmaker, 
and trust to her 
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SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you ée// her to use it or, 
better still, buy it yourself? 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
Samp'es showing labels and Bo mailed free 
home menage Y a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper. of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
elling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ngs sent for 25c , postage paid. 
S. H, & M. Co., P. 0. B.x 699, N. Y. City. 


The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, 
AND INFLAMMATIONS. 





| Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 
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economical. 





Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved 
thousands of little lives, 





These stopped 
using soap, long ago. 


This one stopped because—well, we'll 
have to guess why. Perhaps, because 
it gave him too much work to do. 
what everybody thinks, for that matter, 
when there's nothing but soap at hand, 
and there’s a good deal of dirt to be 
removed from anything. 
But this one stopped 
because she 
found something better than soap—Pearline. 
Something easier, quicker, simpler, more 
No rubbing to speak of, no 
wear—easy work and money saved, whether 
it’s washing clothes, cleaning house, or any 
kind of oi and cleaning. 


Millie: Pearline 


That’s 
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CANVAS FOLDING Ted fits bather so 2 pails of water 


RAM ELLED BATH, feat int min, We 0th Ou 


Bathsor Boats. World's Fair 
Award. ACHE FOLDING BOAT 
Oo, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 











House Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 





NEW YORK. 
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A Pennsylvania Mountain Spa. 





CRESSON, PA. 


The most conspicuous point in the mountains of 
Western Pennsylvania is Cresson. It is located on 
the crest of the mountains twenty-three hundred 
feet above tide-level, in an environment which can- 
not be —— for natural beauty. The grounds 
<= esi emponeee cover | —~ ng over five hun- 
dred acres, the greater of which is set a as 
the hotel lawn. The lawn has _been beautifully 
graded ; the trees, many of them of original growth, 
are so disposed as to best subserve the purpose of 
ornamentation. 


At the foot of the lawn, reached by a winding 
roadway, is the railroad station. Beyond lies a 
landscape of rare beauty. In the rear of the hotel 
the grounds run back into the depths of the primeval 
forest where immense trees cover the earth with 
their wealth of foliage, through which a beautiful 
carriage drive has been constructed. 


The Mountain House is the central ince of the 
grounds, It is a handsome structure built in an at- 
tractive style of architecture and suggesting in its 
very appearance the roominess and comfort which is 
one of its principal characteristics. A wide piazza 
encircles three of its sides forming not only a de- 
lightful lounging-place but a fine promenade when 
inclement weather forbids exercise out-of-doors. 


The hotel is flanked on either side by a cluster of 
handsome cottages, some of which are owned by 
their occupants and others open to occupation by 
those who desire greater seclusion than so large a 
hotel could promise. 


The sanitary arrangements of both hotel and cot- 
tages are perfect. 

Superb climate, pure air, and pure water form the 
trinity of blessings which have made the name of 
Cresson famous in the land. The summer tempera- 
ture is not only far lower than that of ordinary high 
ground, but it a freshness and braciness 
which seems intensified by the clearness of the sky 
and the translucency of the atmosphere. The morn- 
ings and evenings are peculiarly delightful, and even 
in midsummer blankets are indispensable. 

It is a grand summer home for children. The im- 
mense lawn, almost every foot of which is in sight of 
the house, furnishes a royal playground where they 
may roam at will without the risk of falling into dan- 
ger. The climate, too, seems peculiarly adapted to 
their needs. They thrive and grow strong rapidly 
in the purity and freshness of the atmosphere, and 
wonderful restoration to health and vigor occurs in 
cases of children who are weak by nature or pros- 
trated by disease. 


The waters of Cresson are divided into two classes 
—the pure and the mineral. The celebrated spring 
of absoluely pure water is located in the grounds 
just under the brow of the eminence on which the 

otel stands. The water is sweet and limpid, and so 
cool as tobe a by yd in hot weather without the 
aid of ice. It may be drunk by any one at any time, 
and its effect on the system is instantaneous. Ex- 
perts have declared it to be as nearly pure as any 
natural water can be, and investigation has proved 
it to be the highest pure water spring in the world. 
In addition to the pure water apes there are also 
mineral springs of alum, iron, sulphurand magnesia, 
all possessing in high degree the well-known and 
efficacious properties of these minerals. 

The outlying country in every direction is cele- 
brated for the beauty and grandeur of its scenery. 
Almost on the boundaries of the ground is the 
“Summit,”’ from which one of the grandest pano- 
ramic views obtainable in the state may be enjoyed ; 
hard by, in romantic picturesqueness, is the track of 
the ol Portage Road, and in fact, in every direction 
from Cresson, mountain and wildwood scenery 





abounds. The growth of wild flowers is luxuriant, 
and the abundance of Rhododendrons lends a peculiar 
charm to the rugged landscape. Excellent roads and 
by-ways cut through brush and forest, make the 
beauties, of the land easily accessible. A foretaste of 
the scenery is obtained before Cresson is reached, as 
the renowned Horseshoe Curve and Allegrippus are 
only a few miles east of the station. Guests indulge 

ly in excursions to the adjacent points of in- 
terest, among which the most prominent are Al- 
toona, the excursion over the Pennsylvania and 
Northwestern (late Bell’s Gap Railroad), Ebensburg, 
Loretto, the ill-starred Valley of the Conemaugh, 
and Johnstown. A splendid livery is connected 
with the hotel, and special excursion trains, with 
open observation cars, are run to the neighboring 
points at frequent intervals. 


PRINCIPAL HOTEL. 
Mountain House (and cottages) Capacity, 11oo 
PennsylvamaR.R. ....... to Cresson 


THROUGH TICKETS, BAGGAGE CHECKS, 


and all information may be obtained at Stations on 
Main Line and Branches, and at the following 


Offices of the Pennsylvania R.R. Company: 


New York.—119% Broadway (S. E. cor. 2th St.); 433 
Broadway ; 944 Broadway ; 111 Broadway ; 261 Broadway ; 
1323 Broadway; 1 Astor House; Station foot of Des- 
brosses St.; Station foot of Cortlandt St. Jersey 
City.—At the Station. Breeklyn.—4 Court St.; 
Brooklyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton St.; 860 Fulton 
St.; 98 Broadway. Newark.—789 Broad St.; Market 
St. Station. Besten.—.% Washington St. Phila- 
delphia.—s38 Chestnut St.; S. E. cor. of Broad and 
Chestnut Sts.; Bourse Building; Broad St. Station; Sta- 
tion foot of Market St.; 3962 Market St.; 4 Chelten Ave.- 
Germantown; Kensington Passenger Station. Came- 
den.—30i Federal St. Baltimore.—N. E. cor. Balti, 
timore and Calvert Sts.; Union Station; Calvert Station, 
Northern Central Railway. Washington .—Cor. Fif- 
teenth and G Sts.; Station Baltimore & Potomac R.R, 
cor. Sixth and B Sts. Harrisburg.—At the Station. 
Buffale.—i9 Exchange St. Rechester.—ii East 
Main St. Pittsburg.—110 Fifth Ave.; Union Station. 





AND PRINCIPAL TICKET OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND, 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, AND THE SOUTH AND WEST. 





Names and addresses of the Company's District Passen- 
ger Agents, to either of whom persons desiring infor- 
mation may apply. 

Sam’! Carpenter, Eastern Pass. Agent, 

WW. Lerd, Jr., Ass’t Eastern Pass, Agent, 

1196 Broadway (S. E. cor. 29th St.), New York, N. Y. 

B. Courlaender, Jr., Pass. Agt., Long Branch D't., 

789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

Geo. M. Reberts, New England Pass. Agent, 

205 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. K. Shoemaker, Pass. Agent, Middle Dist., 

Broad and Chestnut Sts., Pniladelphia, Pa. 

Thos. E. Watt, Pass. Agent, West Dist., 

110 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Celin Studds, Pass. Agent, Southeast Dist., 

15th and G Sts., Washington, D.C. 

B. P. Fraser, Pass. Agent, Buffalo Dist., 

19 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
8S. D. Kennedy, Pass. Agent, Baltimore Dist., 
N. E. cor. Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore, Md. 








ONE OF THE SIGHTS 








of Philadelphia is the magnificent READING TERMINAL at Market and 
Twelfth Streets. This is universally regarded as being, all things considered, 
the most superb passenger railway station in the world. «Unlike other cele- 
brated structures.of its class, it is not a ‘‘union depot,’’ being used entirely 
anc exclusively by the trains of the great Reading Railroad System. 

It is conceded that, in point of construction, equipment, and efficiency and 
safety of operation, the ‘‘ Royal Reading Route’’ between Philadelphia and 
New York has no superior among American railways; and the ‘‘ Royal Route 
to the Sea,’’ between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, no equal among sea- 
shore lines. 

And, moreover, the Reading Railroad, with its numerous ramifications and 
connections, forms the most direct and desirable means of travel between New 
York, Philadelphia, and all interior Pennsylvania points, reaching such im- 
portant centers as Bethlehem, Allentown, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Gettysburg, Pottsville, Shamokin, and Williamsport. 


Before setting out upon a journey; OYAL READING 
atkaboutthe .. . . AILROAD ROUTE. 


¢. G, HANCOCK, General Passenger Agent, 





J. A SWEIGARD, General Superintendent. 
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VACATION TOURS 


Burlington ro 
Colorado, Utah and Yel- 


lowstone Park. 


Houte 


We desire to announce a series of five Tours P > 


through the wonderlands of America. They 
will be under the charge of an experienced agent, 
and will leave Chicago and St. Louis on the fol- 
lowing dates : 
Tuesday, June 23. Fifteen days. Through the 
Rocky Mountains and New Mexico. Cost, $150. 
Tuesday, July 7. Nineteen day. Through the 
Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. Cost, $175. 
Tuesday, July 14. Twenty days. Through Col- 
orado, Salt Lake City and Yellowstone Park. Cost, 
$180. . 
Tuesday, July 21. Fifteen days. A complete’ 
tour of Colorado, the Switzerland of Americz. 
Cost, $130. be 
Tuesday, July 28. Eighteen days. Through Yel- . ~ 
lowstone Park and the Black Hills. Cost, $175. ; 
The price of a ticket as given above includes all 
expenses ; railroad and sleeping-car fare, hotel and 
livery bills, etc. 





YELLOWSTONE PARK STAGE. 
The equipment, service, and general character of these Tours will be strictly first-class 


™e Vacation Route ° ‘* 
Most Interesting Section of the United States, 
EASTERN and NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Mountains, The Lakes, The Sea- 
coast, The Wilds of Maine. 


Summer Literature, descriptive of the various Health and Pleasure Grounds, 
has just been issued, fully illustrated, and containing valuable maps, under the titles 
of All Along Shore, Among the Mountains, Northern Vermont, The Connecticut 
River Valley, Fishing and Hunting. They will be mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp 
for each pamphlet. 

Summer Excursions, containing complete list of hotels and boarding 
houses, routes, rates, maps, etc., will be mailed free. 


Address Gen’! Pass’r Dept., B. B. & M. R. R., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


PEND your Summer Vacation among the Lakes of 
Northen New York, in the Mountains of Pennsyvania, 
or at the Seashore. 


Points Directly Reached by the Picturesque 


Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


DOUBLE TRACK ! STONE BALLAST ! 
ILLUMINATED WITH PINTSCH GAS! 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively, 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


FAST TIME! FREQUENT TRAINS! 


The most Interesting and Delightful Route to and from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Glen Onoko, Pottsville, 
Shamokin, Ashland, Shenandoah, Mahanoy City, Hazleton, 
Glen Summit, Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, Scranton, Montrose, 
Towanda, Waverly, Elmira, Burdett (Watkins Glen), Owego, 
Auburn, Ithaca, Cortland, Cazenovia, Geneva, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

Solid Vestibuled Trains on Limited Time between New 
York, Philadelphia and Buffalo, Chicago and the West, via 
Niagara Falls. 

Route of the famous Black Diamond Express. 
somest train in the World. 

Send for printed matter and full information, to 


CHAS. S. LEE, 


General Passenger Agent, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Hand- 
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Cream Separators 


SEND FOR 
BRAND NEW 
CATALOGUE 
No. 0. 246. 


New Facts, New Results ; 
New eminath New Prices. 


A Practical Education 
Saaiibagl Dairying. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0., 


Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WARREN, 


White Sulphur Springs, 
VIRGINIA. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


LOCATED 
On the top of the Three-Top Range of the Massa- 
nutten Chain of Mountains. 
Elevation—2,100 Feet above the Sea. 


EIGHT DIFFERENT WATERS. 
White, Red and Blue Sulphur, Alum, 
Arsenic, Chalybeate and Lithia. 
No MOSQUITOES, GNATS or MALARIA. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and Hunting. 
RAILWAY FACILITIES: 


Dist. from Southern R.R.—Buckton, 1 mile. 
Dist. from Norfolk and Western—Riverton, 3 miles. 
Dist. from Baltimore & Ohio—Middletown—4 miles. 


General Offices : 
74 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 





Iron, 


TERMS: 
Per week, ONE PeTSON.,........escccseccccceces $15 00 
Per month, ome person,.......-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 40 00 
Two persons in ONE TOOM.......6. eee ee eee eeeee 70 00 


Special rates to parties of three or more. 


C. W. CULLEN & SONS, Owners and Pro- 
prietors, Cullen P. O., Cullen, Va. 


Oldest Summer Resort in the 
United States. Estab. 1734. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN VERMONT, AND ON THESHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequalled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST 
TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect "" Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices from $5 per week up- 
wards. 
Mailed free, on receipt of five cents postage, on 


application to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 


S. P. A., 353 Broadway, N. Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Are you looking for some place which combines Health, 
easure, Economy ? 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, ‘Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Onta- 
rio and Western Railway; 2.000 feet above the sea; 
location, prices, fares, etc., . In New York, at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 165, 171, > 
737 Sixth Ave, 134 East 125th St. -, 273 West 125th St., 251 
Columbus Ave., 92 East 14th St., and 13 Astor Piace. 
Ticket offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts.; in 
Brooklyn, 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
“Eagle * ffice, 249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 
ILLU STRATED HOMES, containing half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 5% of the hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
oe “can be purchased of anv ticket agent: price. 

. C, Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 56 
Beaver St., N. ¥. 


Cranstons-o =On= -Hudson, 
WEST POINT. 


OPEN MAY 9TH. 
Special rates for Families. Four furnished cottages. 
11-4 hours from New York, via West Shore R.R. 21-2 
hours via steamer “‘ Mary Powell.” 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS.’ 
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POV TUTTE WPI? 


know the value of 
a tasty and appetizing food — that s/ays 
tasty. Here’s the value of 


SOMATOSE BISCUIT, 


containing zo per cent. SoOMATOSE, a dry extract 
of meat, for dysp eptics and convalescents, made 
by the American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 

ew York. Somatose Biscurts are easily di- 
gested, increase the appetite, restore strength, 
increase the weight. 

Por sale at 60 cts. box—or sent 
td. A, ig paid, on sensi of ahd 
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Cudahy’s 


Rex Brand 


Extract of Beef “al 


add a rich, delicious 


FLAVOR 


The Cudahy eeues Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


arm med o Co. » New York, Sole Agts. 
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IN STORM OR CALM 
YOU CAN RELY UPON 
Pancoast Ventilator & Chimney Cowl 


Ph new construction insures 
rfect up-draft, rapid exit 
air, and protection against 

wind and rain, being put to- 
gether with our Patent Edge- 
wise brace—presenting less 
obstruction to the egress of 
air—it is stronger and more 
durable than any Cow] yet in- 
vented. Handsome in ap- 
pearance, and a eat boon 
to schools, churches, public 
buildings and factories. 
t@™ Send for Price Lists 
Manufactured and for sale by 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR co., 
905 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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haste Coot Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Enterered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 


One month.......... $ EDS, oc cscsed $1 50 
Three months....... Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ CORE. FERT..cccccccees 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 





Two years to one subscriber......... peceeeeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.............000: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each...........+++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.............0.005+ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............... 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber...............¢ \.. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............+2+0. 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their paid time has expired. 
We will, however, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 
does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon re- 
ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








Work Indoors and Out. 
The Trained Nurse. 


BY ELEANOR MAINEY. 


THE name of Florence Nightingale will 
ever stand prominent among that galaxy 
of humanitarians to which every true 
soul will give homage. None can say 
that Miss Nightingale, while demonstrat- 
ing her theories in the hospitals of 
Crimea, lost any of the sweetness of her 
womanhood. She is the mother of the 
trained nurse, who has displaced the ig- 
norant and ofttimes vicious in the care of 
the helpless sick. 

The woman who enters the field of 
nursing undertakes the most arduous of 
all the professions for her life-work; and 
that woman alone who has the love of 
humanity so highly developed as to be 
able to put aside self, to give up the com- 
forts of home life, to endure the natures 
made peevish by disease, to perform 
cheerfully the many tasks to make the 
sufferer comfortable and meet trying sit- 
uations calmly, need expect success. 

The theory regarding the ‘‘ ministering 
angel” of the sick-room produces a gla- 
mour which attracts many sentimental 
maidens to this profession. The stern 
realities of nursing leave little time to 
indulge in day-dreams. Do not enter 
this work solely for the purpose of mak- 
ing a living until you marry. The half- 
hearted, careless nurse is a detriment to 
the profession. She can do more injury 
to her sister nurses than one would 
suppose possible; for the public is ever 
more careful to make known faults 
than good qualities. Moreover, your 
chance for matrimony is not as favorable 
as it .probably would be in other fields. 
The sick-room is not the place for love- 
making; to say the least, such a purpose 
is lowering to the dignity of womanhood. 

We know of mothers who would not 
intrust their grown sons, when so ill as 
to demand skilled nursing, to the trained 
nurse; and the only objections were youth 
and good looks on the part of the nurse. 
The thoughtful person clearly sees that 
nursing demands the intelligent, edu- 
cated and humane woman of mature years; 
one who has passed the period of ro- 
mance, who knows the realities of life— 
how to endure pain, to give sympathy, 
and remain firm but kind under great 
physical and mental weariness, such as 
all nurses must often endure and such 
as undermines the health of the strong- 
est. 

Nursing is the shortest-lived of the pro- 
fessions; and more than one of our best 
nurses, after a few years of service, are 
completely broken in health. A few are 
inmates of insane asylums, probably 
through loss of sleep. 

Some enter this work from mercenary 
motives, and they are more often disap- 
pointed than otherwise; for no human 
being can long endure the strain of con- 
tinuous nursing. Moreover, the crowded 
condition of this, as of other professions 
in cities, does not allow work to the aver- 
age nurse more than one-half of the year. 

The following item appeared in Zhe 
Daily News, of Chicago, a short time 
ago: 

‘‘ A writer on women’s work places the 
occupation of trained nurse first both in its 
humanitarian aspect and substantial pe- 
cuniary reward. The estimated income of 
a graduated trained nurse, who is success- 
ful in obtaining work, is from $1,200 to $2,000 
a year.” 

The above does not present the facts. 
The trained nurse is supposed to work 
for $20 to $25 a week and board while nurs- 
ing. If she worked the entire year at 
$25 a week, her-year’s salary would 
amount to $1,300 and board. She has, 
however, her room rent, which at least is 
from $8 to $10 a month, as a standing ex- 
pense. 

Prior to five years ago the demand for 
trained nurses was greater than the sup- 
ply; and a nurse could, if her health per- 
mitted, work the greater part of the year. 
Since then the supply exceeds the de- 
mand. 

The graduate nurse of our best schools 
will seldom take a case in the large cities 
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for less than $20 to $25 a week. She, how. 
ever, often has to wait from four to six or 
eight weeks between cases. The nurse 
does well who makes from $600 to $900 a 
year. 

One of the best and most successfu] 
nurses, doing private nursing in Chicago 
for the past five years, made but $1,000 
during her best year. 

In the smaller cities and towns the 
trained nurse must work for less than 
city prices. She averages $15 a week 
while at work. After from three to five 
years of private nursing the majority of 
nurses prefer positions in hospitals at 
from $30 to $40 a month and board. They 
usually save more money at $30 a month 
and board than at private duty. 

The woman employed at $15 a week is 
better off financially than over one-half 
of the trained nurses doing private nurs- 
ing. Therefore,a genuine love for her 
work, with the gratitude of her patients, 
is the greatest recompense a nurse will 
receive. Nor can hersalary, doubled, pay 
for all that the faithful, conscientious, 
devoted nurse does for the helpless sick 
one. Long sleepless nights, vigils for 
the life so dependent upon her watchful 
care, weariness of body and mind, to 
be thrown off by almost superhuman 
power, must be her lot. She dares not 
slumber; for some little neglect, some 
slight error, might result in that which 
no earthly power could repair. She must, 
also, be a keen observer, an exact re- 
porter, truthful in all matters, and faith- 
fully and accurately obeying every order 
given by the physician. To fill this 
position, as it should be filled, requires 
strong women—physically strong, men- 
tally strong and morally strong—with so 
much of the cream of human kindness in 
their characters, that to know them is to 
trust them, and know that trust is sacred. 

The woman who enters this work with 
the desire to succeed, and to be an honor 
to the profession, will seek the school 
that gives the best training. The best 
training is not found in the small hos- 
pitals. Is it rational to believe that 
a hospital of twenty-five beds in eighteen 
months’ time can give the same training 
that the hospital of eight hundred beds 
gives in three years? 

Every small hospital that springs into 
existence must, it seems, have a training 
school connected with it. Aside from 
giving cheap nursing to these small insti- 
tutions no one is benefited. The public, 
the sick, the pupil nurses in training, and 
the whole nursing profession, are the 
losers. 

There are some defects even in the 
best schools; the most serious is the - 
number of hours required daily for hos- 
pital duty. From present indications the 
time is not far distant when less physical 
duty, daily, will be required of each 
pupil. The extended course of imstruc- 
tion in the best schools demands more 
time for mentallabor. That nursing isa 
noble profession none can deny, and that 
many, very many noble women are en- 
gaged init. To keep the profession on 
the highest plane should now be the ob- 
ject of every person interested in its wel- 
fare. 

Cuicaao, ILL, 





A Great . Project. 
BY ROBERT J. JESSUP. 


For a second time within six months is 
the attention of Congress, the Adminis- 
tration and part of the country turned to- 
ward El Paso, Tex. On the former occa- 
sion this was due to the advent here of an 
ungodly gang of sports and prize-fighters 
of whom the country has heard altogether 
too much, and to whom there is no need 
of further reference. : 

But this second occasion is one of much 
economic import, involving treaty obliga- 
tions with Mexico, and. the deepest well- 
being of the valley of the Rio Grande. 
This valley is one hundred miles long 
and thirty broad, and before being robbed 
of its regular water supply promised to 
become one of the garden spots of the 
continent. But within the last twenty 
years, Southern Colorado and Northern 
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New Mexico have become settled by 
ranchmen and farmers who have diverted 
the river waters to local irrigating canals, 
water that was previously used below in 
the Rio Grande Valley in Texas and 
Northern Chihuahua, and the result has 
been disastrous. Crops have been burned 
up where they formerly flourished 
like the vine and the green bay-tree, 
and how to save the valley from becom- 
ing depopulated and given over to the 
coyote, the prairie dog and the jack-rabbit 
has of late years become a serious prob- 
lem. But in the fall of 1888, Major Anson 
Mills, of the Tenth United States Cavalry, 
suggested to the El Paso City Council a 
grand project for a dam and reservoir in 
the Rio Grande just above this city, in 
which he was encouraged by Major Pow- 
ell of the geologicalsurvey. Major Mills 
was later given cordial assistance by the 
Chihuahua authorities, and complete 
maps were prepared with a view to se- 
curing joint action of the Mexican and 
United States Governments in author- 
izing the construction of the dam, 
and the appropriation of $150,000 by 
each Government for the same. 

But public interest lagged; what was 
everybody’s business was nobody’s busi- 
ness; and”but for a fortunate discovery, 
might have been allowed to lapse into ‘‘a 
masterly condition of inactivity” and 
‘innocuous desuetude.”” That discovery 
was that this diversion of the waters of 
the Rio Grande up north was in violation 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 
1848, which guaranteed a stated sup- 
ply of irrigation water to the northern 
Chihuahua Mexicans; and the failure of 
this water supply was shown to have been 
a potent factor in the immense decrease 
in the population on the south bank of the 
river. The damage done may be inferred 
from the fact that an investigation by the 
Mexican Government, held in Juarez this 
last winter, under the direction of Federal 
Judge Najara, developed that the losses 
sustained amounted to twenty-two mil- 
lions of dollars, Mexican money. An in- 
vestigation on the American side, held at 
the suggestion of Congressman Cockrell, 
of this district, developed damages aggre- 
gating eighteen millions of dollars, the 
fact of which is being laid before the 
President, State Department, and Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations at Washing- 
ton. Candor compels acknowledgment of 
the fact that but for the present activity 
of the Diaz Administration at the City of 
Mexico and Minister Romero at Washing- 
ton, the matter of the great dam would 
remain a possibility of the far, indefinite 
future. The Mexican Government has 
agreed to waive all claims for losses 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, if 
the United States will build the Mills 
dam, thus providing forever afterward 
irrigation waters for the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. The size of this reservoir will be 
better appreciated when it is learned that 
it will take a year to fill up, will include a 
lake fifteen miles long and three to seven 
miles broad, necessitating setting back 
for some twenty miles the track of the 
Santa Fé Road, and for five miles that of 
the Southern Pacific Road. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
acres would be irrigated by the lake, to 
say nothing of the horse power made 
available, amounting to 10,143 horse 
power. There are two sites for the dam 
within one thousand yards of each other, 
the lower site being the cheapest with a 
sixty-five foot dam between the walls of 
the cafion. The cost, as per estimate, will 
be as follows: Reservoir site, $69,100; 
cost of dam, $304,369; moving Southern 
Pacific Road, $204,591; moving Santa Fé 
Road, $385,299; incidentals and adminis- 
tration, $96,335; floodage, $100,000; total, 
$1,159,694. In his testimony before a 
Congressional Committee, Major Mills 
Stated that the diversion of the water re- 
ferred to, was resulting in the perishing 
of farms, orchards and vineyards; that a 
lake fifty miles long could be impounded 
by building a dam high enough; but with 
the dam proposed, a hight of sixty-five 
feet will suffice, and be 400 feet long if 
the upper site is selected, and 500 feet 
long if the lower site is chosen. 

The idea is {toTgive the Mexicans one- 
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third of the impounded waters, the Amer- 
ican side one-third, and to allow the re- 
maining one-third to run down the bed of 
the river. This regulation of the flow will 
also have a beneficial effect in preventing 
the sudden freshets which are continually 
changing the contour of the river and 
complicating the boundary lines between 
the two countries. The import of this is 
the better understood when it is known 
that Mexicans are claiming the south 
side of the city of El Pasoas on Mexican 
territory on account of the peculiar action 
of the stream in cutting new channels. 
Moreover, as the river has in years past 
been entirely dry, sometimes three 
months in the year, for several hundred 
miles, the steady supply will be felt bene- 
ficially for a long distance. Unless some- 
thing is done, Major Mills said, the lower 
settlement in the Mesilla Valley and the 
entire El Paso Valley will be wiped out. 
It will take only ten yearsto drive all the 
farming out of the valley, if the water 
continues to be absorbed up north as it 
has in the past, and no relief is given. 

The Rio Grande is a shifting, shallow 
stream, changing its channel like the 
Mississippi, and sometimes in a single 
day by a cut-off, a tract or ‘‘banco”’ of 
a hundred acres will be found to be ‘‘on 
the other side of the river.’’ This un- 
certainty of boundary encourages smug- 
gling, as when a man smuggles from a 
‘‘banco”’ it is almost impossible to con- 
vict him. The bed of the old channel is 
the boundary, tho it may be long since 
dry. There are sometimes two or three 
‘old beds,’’ and it is hard to tell where 
the middle of the old bed is as contem- 
plated by the treaty. Congressional tes- 
timony shows that these ‘‘ bancos,’’ with 
their uncertain boundaries, afford retreat 
for smugglers, thieves, kidnappers, mur- 
derers, and every class of criminals, as 
well as a basis of supplies from which to 
carry on operations free from interference 
by either Government. Liquors, tobacco, 
and all kinds of dutiable merchandise, 
are taken there and smuggled into the 
United States as opportunity offers. 

All this will be avoided by the building 
of the Mills dam, which insures a steady 
instead of an intermittent flow of water in 
the river below this city, and conse- 
quently maintains unchanged the river 
banks. General Schofield, in a report to 
the Secretary of War, said: 

‘Our relations with our Mexican neigh- 
bors upon the long line of the Rio Grande 
have been kindly, altho they are a good 
deal excited over what they deem the viola- 
tion of their riparian rights, through our 
people taking all the water of the Rio 
Grande for the irrigation of the San Luis 
Valley, which leaves the Rio Grande a dry 
béd for 500 miles. The question is one that 
must be settled by the State Department, 
and thus far there has been no call for mili- 
tary force. The remedy for this water fam- 
ine, and consequent ruin to the inhabitants 
of the Rio Grande Valley, must be found in 
storage reservoirs, so easy of construction, 
one opposite Taos and the other in the cafion 
near and north of El Paso.”’ 





There is no mystery about 


Sunlight 
Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most approved 
rocesses, and being the best, it 
as the largest sale in the world. 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 
venience sake, 
This shows 
The Twin Bar 


Use will reveal 

The Twin Benefits : 
Less labor * 
Greater comfort 
Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York. 


Lever Bros., Ltd 





* The Mexican Minister of Public Works 
lately looked over the site of the pro- 
posed dam and heartily approved of it, as 
does Engineer Ybarrola, appointed by the 
Mexican Government to report on the 
matter; Minister Romero has left no stone 
unturned to induce the United States 
Government to build that dam, and the 
captain of emgineers, who has been in 
charge of the United States Government 
work at New Orleans, has been ordered to 
this point with acorps of assistants to 
prepare complete plans and specifications 
upon which to report to the War and 
State Departments. 

The immediate prospects of success 
have stirred up the people of the Mesilla 
Valley above, who do not see why they 
cannot have the dam instead of its being 
built at El Paso, and have presented a 
remonstrance to Congress. It will do no 
good, because building the dam up the 
river would shut Mexico out from partici- 
pation in its management, and the dam is 
to be built more at the instigation of the 
Mexican Government than anything else. 
With the dam built this great valley on 
both sides of the river will bloom like the 
rose, and present desert sands will be 
turned into fruitful soil. 





THE safest way to attack the Elm-leaf 
beetle is by spraying with some compound 
of arsenic. A good formula for a spray- 
ing mixture is one pound of London pur- 
ple, six pounds of lime and four quarts of 
flour in a hundred gallons of water. The 
lime prevents injury to the foliage by free 
arsenic, the flour makes the drench some- 
what pasty and adherent. Ofcourse, the 
mixture must be kept stirred, and it must 
be applied in sufficient quantities and 
with enough force to touch the surface of 
all the leaves. Ona private place any of 
the numerous hand-pumps will be found 
effective, and to reach the top of tall trees 
an extension pole, such as is used by Dr. 
E. B. Southwick in the parks of this city, 
will help to spray any tree that is not 
more than fifty feet high. The spraying 
should begin as soon as the beetles com- 
mence to work, which is when the leaves 
are rather more than half-grown. It 
should be repeated every three weeks all 
summer long, and if the poison is washed 
off by drenching rain the spraying should 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies. 
but obtained no satisfaction until I 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
and_fullness.’”’— Mrs. HERZMANN, 


359 East 68th st., , New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
d Mass., U8. A. 








FOR NOURISHMENT 
STRENGTH 
DIGES TION 


‘Wheatiet.. 


is a product of the 
whole wheat, with- 
out the raw taste and 
irritating particles of 
other cereal foods. 
Sold in 2 Ib. packages 
by leading Grocers. 








Made by the Franklin [ills Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





9 
BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP, 
Lake Winnepesaakee, White Mts. N. H. 
References: Pres. Dwight of Yale, Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew. Elabora' te Equipment. Tutoring (optional). 
20-page illustrated actus free. Address Rev. JOHN 
M. Dick, B.D. (Ya! fe). New Haven, Conn. 


HI AIR, HEALIN.RENEWS YOUTHFUL 
‘olor to LTH iair, Covers Bald Spots, St 
= fang WKS Disease, Ge. pomp, Be at to 
‘Londen Supply Vo. , 86) 


~ BARLOW’S 


The Family pe on 


N.Y. ron a tase Boon abo | 


‘INDIGO BLUE 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
Grecen ° 





» Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spring 
No. 2. 


ale is 
D. S. _WILTBERGER, 253 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 


Dr. R. D. Baskerville, Swepson's, Va., Reprint from the“ Maryland Medical Journal,” of February 2d, 189 
“T have 


TA WATER Spring No. 2, with decided beneficial results in both 
prescribed 


forms of chronic Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. In 

a case of acute Parenchymatous Nephritis occurring in a lad fourteen years old—‘ the first stage of Bright's Disease * 
of some writers, ‘ the large, smooth kidney’ of English authors—the urine gave a faint acid reaction, specific grav- 
ity 1006, and contained about three per cent. of albumen, cedema of the feet and legs extending to the knees, face 
puffed almost beyond recognition, and con- Spring No. 2, was 
siderable effusion in the great cavities. ordered at once, 
and in twelve days the Dropsy was entirely relieved, the specific gravity had risen to 1012, and the 
albumen had disappeared to a mere trace; the Water was continued for : a few weeks, and the patient was entirely 
well, and has remained so to this time, a period of more than ten months. 

This Water is for sale 3 druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half- gallon botties, $5.00 f. o. b. at the 
Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 


be made oftener.—Garden and Forest. 





Springs open for Guests from June 1sth to October ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 


On the Atlantic and Danville Railroad. 


OunalapocHE | 


ee of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medica! faculty 
Poon mas OF THE BLOcD, GENERAL DEBILITY and ea _ 
aris; 


Grand Na- 
tional Prize | 
of 16,600 





“OINOL 
HONGYA 


LVauo 
AHL 


Francs, at 


é 
% 
Co 
m 





1 


sses in the highest degree the entire ppeteve pro 
as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, 
Diseases; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the entire system. 


Rue Drouoet. New York; E. FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. W illiam § St. 





Southern Pacific Co.’s 


66 SUNSET ROUTE 9» HAVE REMOVED 
FROM 343 TO 349 BROADWAY, 


NORTH-WEST CORNER OF LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK, 








where they will be glad to receive their friends and will be in position to furnish the fullest 
information as to freight and ticket rates to all points in 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., “ Sunset,” “ Ogden,” and 
“Shasta” Routes: New Orleans to San Francisco, 
Portland, and Ogden. 

HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R., 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R., to Mexico City 
and all points in a —" 

PACIFIC MAIL 8.8. ? To - Hawatlian 

OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL 8.8. CO., ; Islands, Ja- 
pan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World. 

MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES: To New Orleans, New 
yo to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Central 


2 To Fishing 


SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R’ ¥; § and Hunting 
Grounds and all other points in Texas. 


IN HAWLEY, A.G. T.Mer. 349 B’wa 
Poy. NUTTING, E: P. Agt. No 


8S. F. B. MORSE. G. P. & T. A., no Orleans, La. 


& Am 
» Battery Place (Washington Building), New York. 
T. H, GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco. Cal . 
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THE “NEW IDEA” 


ISA 


Paper Pattern 


For all classes of Ladies’ ar Children’s Garments. 





No. 911.—Lady’s Blouse maeee Waist. 
Sizes 82, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42 in. Buet Measure 
Mailed to your ‘address for lie, ane guarante ed as 
pertoct in hy me detali 
athty F & Se. 
Month Fashion t t, free. 
THE NEW iDEA PATTERN CO., 192 West Broadway, N. Y. 


a8 any pattern made. 





No. 450, Cranks Surrey 
Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light weight, 


short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-bottom Surrey 


Price, $125. 


Always on hand ‘a complete stock of all kinds of 
Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 


» SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 


ally edanigd for Por eorarine a 


hrows @ oF London Farpie 


THE BEST PAY THE Sei 
book on SPRAYERS will 











w. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
N.Y. CITY. CHICAGO. 


THE “GEYSER” 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering. 
At Druggists or 

THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


















Throw away the cold, clammy poultices, wet 
cloths, hot water bags, etc. They commence to grow 
cold as soon as applied, and, therefore, do more 
harm than good. 

The Geyser Hot Appliance automatically supplies 
heat to any degree, uniform or gradually increasing, 
to any part of the body, producing results never be- 
fore attained. Giving immediate relief and effecting 
cures in the following ailments, where all former 
methods have failed—viz.: pneumonia, pleurisy, neu- 
ralgia, sore throat, grippe, cramps, rheumatism, in- 
flammation of bowels or kidneys, backache, carbun- 
cles, and all other ailments when heat (wet or dry) is 
required. 

Adopted by the leading hospitals and sanitariums, 
and endorsed by all the medical profession. 


THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


O MISREPRESENTATION on the 


Pittebargh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. part of our agents tolerated or of 
DA : 
: Pittsburgh. dealers or painters necessary. You 
ancmor J | know just what you are getting when you 
ECKSTEIN j Cincinnati | Rave painting done with 
ATLANTIC i 
BRADLEY ° 
— nn W hite Lead 
- York ‘ ure ] e ea 
j 
ULSTER 
oan | (see list of brands, which are genuine) and 
I cares Pure Linseed Oil. Don’t be misled by try- 
cts ing something else said to be “‘just as good.” 
sinh: Any desired shade or color may be easily 
St. Lonix 
RED SEAL | produced by using Nationat Leap Co.'s 
ene af Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
lioahia Philadelphia. H Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cantal; of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
oonwazs. Salem, Mass, upon application to those intending to paint. 
eewevcny te” NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 





PENS ama 


26 JOHN ST. N.Y ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


ESTERBROOK PEXS 





$3. 50 Throws a powerful, broad light, 
Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


and by special arrangement of 










lens illuminates ground to 
perfection. 


| Wind Proof. 

ae Will not Jolt Out. 

wa No Solder to Melt. 

my All Parts Removable. 

| Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 

* Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put together. 

A Perfect Road Illuminant. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No splashing. 

5 1-2 inches high. 
Weight 12 ounces. 
Handsome Jewell 


locking device is a : 
positive preventive. United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Boston, Piititnctd 
_ FACTORIES: Waterbury and “Thomaston, Conn. 


side lights. : Your dealer should have them; 

No more wick drop- = until he has will send, carriage 

ae a ere z paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
s 





ane without. additional 





expense with 


Style L.—SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR LADIES. 


THE HUNT HYGIENIC SADDLE. 


UNEQUALLED COMFORT. 


First are woven leather strands, plia- 
ble yet tough as an Indian bow- 
_thong; next a layer of fine quality 
felt for a cushion ; over all a cover of 
handsome leather. 

Prepaid for $4.00 to any sdhions. 


Many other styles described at length in our Cata- 











logue. Send for it. 
____ Style XX. HUNT MBG. CO.,Box 1550,Westboro, Mass. 
Ww ANTED gompetent cup CHURCH, LODGE, 
Agents om. 
=. 1 »Girls or PARLOR, 
town in the U. 8) 6 get = } PEWS, 
= = vey ory EB and 
IBERAL TERMS; GOO MES, 
BiG PRESENTS with every sale. Opera Chairs. 
4 S. C. SMALL 
=. oe & &. 
stamps and we will Mail you a 1-4 pound Best Imported 4 
Tea, any kind, and full particulars. J. 90 Canal 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Street. 

















JTHAT OLD COMB, 


P49 By the aid of special machinery the most antique Tortoise Shell 
#3 Comb, even if it lacks a few teeth, can be transformed into the 


Write for full particulars, 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 


a3 MENTION THIS PAPER. 





$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, P. 0. |. Box 239. 


Boston, Mass 

















June 4, 1896 


We have Just Received Our New 


Shipment of 


Spring and Summer Underwear, 


To which we have added this year various 
ay ge my v—— popular and A ies — 
as all-wool taffeta Outing 


+! chest openi: 
‘or if als} 





We shall hes pleased tohave you call and | 
goods, my , thanking you for your patronage int gS __ 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
176 sth Ave., below 23d St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented Fog my G 

Pianos in a ae Form. Also for a te tm ae 
on instalments ares assortment ~¥ nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, pright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second. 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


gures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





VIM 












Enough 


TIRES 


the 


¢ DON’T 


pebble 


ISLIP 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 


eee 


Denver. San Francisco. 


ee a A he he 
THE SYNDICATE. 
High-Grade $35. 


1896 Model, 
Delivered FREE toan _ 
of the U.S wae for al 


J. 
78) State St eh bietee. 


A.B. AELL SHAW, 


ULPIT 
P SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY or.” 
Boston, Mass. 
Gad ta comp tor are MERI 
















161 BROADWAY. 
1 688 BROADWAY. 





RIGIDITY, 
LIGHTNESS, 
STRENGTII, 





IF MADE OF TORTOISE SHELL, 


can be repaired and entirely remodelled. 


most beautiful modern High Back Comb, or into late 
patterns of Side Combs, now so much worn. 


Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


*€1g6 a]A1g ulg JIeH 











Providence, R. I. 
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